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'ExtraSl from the Jaji Will and Teflament of 
the late Rev. JOHN BAMPTON, 
Carton of Saliibury. 

1 i ’ 1 

l 

—. ** I give and bequeath my Lands and 

“ Ettates to the Chancellor, Mafters, and Scho- 
tc lars of the Univerfity of Oxford for ever, to 
** have and to hold all and Angular the faid 
“ Land or Eftates upon truft, and to the intents 
“ and purpofes hereinafter mentioned j that is 
“ to fay, I will and appoint, that the Vice-Chan* 

“ cellor of the Univerfity of Oxford for the time 
* c being (hall take and receive all the rents, ifiues, 
and profits thereof, and (after all taxes, repara* 
tions, and necefiary deduftions made) that he 
“ p^yall the remainder to the endowment of eight 
w Divinity Lefturc Sermons, to be eftablilhed for 
<c ever in the faid Univerfity, and to be performed 
w in the manner following. 

. ? . ' ( * 

" I direft ,and apppiiit, that upon the firft Tuefr 
ft day in Eafter Term, aLefturerbe yearly chofen 
“ "by the Heads of Colleges only, and by no others, 

“ in the room adjoining to the Printiqg-Houfe, 
between the hours of ten In the morning and two 
" in the aftenioOn, to preach eight Divinity Lee* 

“ ture Sermons, the year following, at St. Mary’s 
" in Oxford, between the commencement of me 
" laft month in Lent Term, and the end of the 
** third week in Aft Term. 


“ Alfo I direft and appoint, that the eight 
“ Divinity Lefture Sermons fhall be preached 
" upon either of the following fubjefts—to con* 
“ firm and eftablilh the Chriftian Faith, and to 

A j “ confute 
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“ confute all heretics and fchifmatics—upon the 
“ divine authority of the Holy Scriptures—upon 
“ the authority of the writings of the primitive 
“ Fathers, as to the faith and praftice of the pri- 
" mitive Church—-upon the Divinity of our Lord 
“ and Saviour Jefus C hr id—upon the Divinity of 
“ the Holy Ghoft—upon die Articles of the Cnrif- 
“ tian Faith, as comprehended in the Apoftles’ 
“ and Nicene Creeds. 

*« Allb I direct that thirty copies of the eight 
“ Divinity Lefture Sermons (hall he always 
“ ,pr|nted, within two months after they are 
“ preached, and one copy lhall be given to the 
“ Chancellor of the Univcrfity, and one copy 
“ to the head of every College, and one copy 
“ to the Mayor of the city of Oxford, and one 
** copy to be put into the jBodleian Library ; fmd 
“ the expence of printing them lhall be paid out 
“ of the revenue of the Lands or Eftates given 
“ for eftablilhing the Divinity Le&ure Sermons; 
** and the Preacher lhall not be paid, nor be ear 
" titled to the revenue, before they are printed. 

" Allb I direct and appoint, that no perfoa 
u ll^all be qualified to preach the Divinity Lecture 
“ Sermons, Unlcls he hath taken the Degree of 
" Matter of $V.rts at leaft, in one of the two Uni- 
** verfities of Oxford or Cambridge j and that the 
" fame peffon lhall never preach the Divinity 
*} Lefture Sermons twice.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As thefe Difcourfes are now to ap¬ 
pear before the Public, I beg leave to 
introduce them to the Reader by a few 
previous obfervatioiis; that my defign. 
may be clearly underftood; and the 
merit of the execution, whatever it 
may be, eftimated upon its proper 
grounds. X think it alfa incumbent 
upon me to explain to the Heads of 
Colleges, who did me the honour to 
nominate me to the appointment, why 
thefe difquifitions appear to be calcu¬ 
lated more perhaps for the Public, than 
the Univerfity; why I have written, 
rather Sermons for general perufal,than 
lectures for a learned Society. 

A 4 I have 
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I have directed my arguments and 
my advice, fuch as they are,, where I 
thought they were ftiofl: likely ‘to be of 
ufe. When the Sermons were delivered 
from, the pulpit, I wiihed them to be 

underftood as addrefied. more paiti<&- 

) A 1 .'"-' :!:T '-i. r! c.~ \ 

larly to the younger ftudei^ts of. Oxford; 

Relieving'that*the fame Ayle and, man* 
v/ *• ■ v.fj, -ii fu . ' ■ 

ner would not be unfuitablp to thofe, 

* » . * ' # * t , r * t | ? ' l t ,. / 1 * t «> * * i * I • ) H ^ 

by whom 1 ftiould afteryyardp wifji them 
to be read, f'or it is almoft needlefs to 

tr v :!,/ J '.'.1* ’> 111)10 

oblerve, that like thofe. ,of my .prede- 
■I ,tiL I< !...nill J *0<r yi.iu 

ceflors m the appointment, they were 

- t '»d«; . 1 V ;[ln W M wor n. 

always intended tor publication; and 
’• -dt.cil nii.aij) Ql :)i;i /lociu 
are now to be confinered principally 
Vi -U. ({. ydL-.M bib Off# 

irt that point or view. 

'..'.v t t;iv;filf!in({qn uiil ol oirt 

ji Juvl fl anoiiitiuy.il) 

I have not attempted to lnitrudt 

iiiiiU .oiidij'JL oilt iot Jyil *" 1 ’fl J j off! 
thole already learned in theology; for 

-Lr.A.iL" hil'i 1 f v *¥/ V*? 



the loweft* ariifYealt informed -members 

of 


ovc.il 1 
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'df -fodety, ■ for they muft be taught 
'their 'religious doctrines and duties by 
iniodes of lftftrudtion tobr eexpeditidite 
and* familiar than thfe 'fttfdyofbooks 
of J cOrt tibVerfy. But’between thefe two 
lextiterhes are various 'and nlirrrerouk 
IclafTesof the community; mfen Of foiiie 
i edudatiob,^tirictfky, and ! reading, though 
iiiJvery !dffi3ront 'prop(0ilti6nb; and per 1 - 
hapfe dbove all ! others^ men' of - ihtegfity* 
candour and docility. To the pru- 
ttefcfce,! the ‘if>irtt land the Viittiie of thefe 
tftefiV 4 Wtf u Vnuft : piubabty' owe, Under 
■PraViderice,' ! Whateve^' ’perrriahency we 
‘ &ijdy 1 ’Iri 3 'dtiP Religious or our 
4SvH‘ddhftitiitiein:*'dhd L iv*hat Various at¬ 
tempt* IlflKffe ! lawiy been 'made to fedude 
thorn > from Itheir attachment tti ‘both, 1 by 
iflfidibus * •sfnd . popilfdr pubiifcatiO'hs of 
aknofb 1 'every pdfllWe fize and form, 
it-lsinotmece^ry to -ftate / the fa£t is 
equally dcridWn*' ^nd lamented. ^While 
thfetefire 5 fr-'KiV^erideaVob^ed to’adapt 
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my reafoning and my language to 
men of this defcription, in order to 
confirm them not only in their belief 
of the Ghriftian religion, but in their 
adherence to its eftablifliment in the 
church of England, I hope I fhall Hand 
excufed to the Univerfity for the plan I 
have purfued; becaufe I truft it is fairly 
implied in the puzpofes for which the 
ledture was intended and appointed. 

It is for this reafbn that I have 
entered but iparingly and fuperficially 
into any points of biblical learning; or 
any metaphyfical queftions of theology. 
I have not purfued my aigumentt 
through all their various branches and 
collateraldiftindtions and dependencies; 
but haftened by what appeared to me 
the fhorteft and eafieft way to my con** 
clufion; and have fometimes given ra¬ 
ther the refult of reafoning, than its 
detail. 1 have not laboured to be elo¬ 
quent ; 
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quant; but to be perfpicuous. I have 
hot intentionally difguifed my own 
Ignorance or doubts in obfcure or am- 
-bigUous language; but endeavoured to 
-be decided and explicit; that as far as 
my reafoning is concluilve, it may have 
its effect; and as far as it is erroneous, 
it may be refuted. Inftead of crowding 
my margin with notes of reference in 
oftentation of learning, I have purpofely 
omitted them; wherever the quotation 
Was not coniidered as of eflential im¬ 
portance. Nothing diftradts the atten¬ 
tion fo much as the perpetual recur¬ 
rence of notes of reference; and an 
ordinary reader feldom turns to a fecond 
book, becaufe he was directed to it in 
the margin of the firft. 

,, To the learned, indeed, my quota* 
tions are all familiar; and to the un¬ 
learned references would be of little 
ufe. 

> For 
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For a Tea&mpfjthe&raetkihd Ihave 
not- been ca'reful to point out the fources 
from:'Whence my !argUnatents have been 
'drawn* .Bftt.asjrthereisantoftoflfeti- 
five. ;inj.ufticfe ip*borrowing; frotti a liv¬ 
ing! author t wkhbut :ackne®iwledgment; 
.1; feel it: dnicnmbenfc upcfn me to ftate, 
that /for tthfe;, train .bf? feafoning in 
fti h 7,; of: SermorxVli /and in : I. 6, 
ahd Hi 3, of iSermonYIH,: 1 ; am,oin- 
jdebced to a Writer, to whomChriftiataty 
itfelf is greatly indebted, : the Rev. Dr. 
Paley, the prefent; Subdeao of the 
Cathedral Churchof Lincoln,. ; 

't > \ 

i The obje^ionsi J have endeavored 
to meet, are ibihe of/tboffe which l have 
reafon to believe.amiat. Jjrcfent the.moft 
prevalent and popular. It is true that 
in th^fe bbje^iohs 1 tliereUs no* novelty; 
atiid |Tr6b'ahiy l: its ’little in the ahfwers. 
But' ll&uld 1 tW^hive b<&h * utged a 
thoufand times before, and a thoufat^d 
io 1 times 
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times refuted; ftill .as’ long as they 
continue to ^operate, fo- long will it be 
our duty to oppole them* A ' recent 
publication too may be read; when 
oneofolder date is‘unknown' or neg- 
lqftedi: - A Weatife profeffed4y J technical 
of> whatever merit,» Will- femetimes-ex- : 
eke i ( dhguft; -white one more familiar * 
and-fi^iffi^wlll atwS6¥‘attention, and’* 
perhapso/brlngi A fmaUer 

volume wilfch&tSike'n -ufv Wheh a larger' 
would frighten indoleocetafyay. in-; 

I This tfeksftinn <?f ^ v>h*iohs objections 
has in ■ a :gbeat jnteafufe' prevented* what : 
moft of :my;predeceflbrs;hi the appoint- 
n*mlnhaT$ fttutioufly. and laudably fol- : 
lojwedj ^n Wliry of : defigh, and regula¬ 
rity in.them plan* . ’The : ’points which • 
I have cocfidered could: have only a 
noore he andi generic connection. But 
if. the- fnbjeCis haVe -been unwifely 
choi'en^ the want of unity is but a fmall •' 

aggra- 
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aggravation of the firft error; and ifn 
they have been chofen well* the defedto 
will be excufed. It had been aneafier* 
talk to fix upon a fingle question, and.<■ 
purfue it throughout. But this would ' 
have been to purfue a different purpofe;! 
to write for a different defcriptian of 
readers. It might indeed have * pro¬ 
duced a work more clafficai and fcholar 
like; but it could have, had ftaeffsArr 
upon the people; for by them it would r 
not have been read* >- . ;/ 

As each oftbefe obje<&iomis treated 
as- much as poffible independently, of 
the reft; as: ffeveral of theny muff bet* 
refuted' on the fame gencadd grounds# 
as they al) relate tcx the jferoe .general 
fubjedl; and albnaturalliKiteiiiaihate in* 
the fame point; r itispmkaWerthat firm*- * 
lar fentiments and obfenmdoos are too 
frequently repeated* . Im fbmc places 
indeed I have rifked the weakening of 
5 m y 
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my argument to prevent it: But in 
others it was preferred to referring the 
reader to what had been faid, before, or 
what was to be faid afterwards; and in 
others ftill, it was found impoflible to. 
be avoided. 

A few occafional notes have been 
fnbjoined ; where it was thought necef- 
fary further to iHuftrate or enforce what, 
had been more coocifely or cvurforily 
ilated in the Sermons*, 

If the apologiest of an author could 
procure anyread' indulgence for the 
imperfe&iotis of :his work;, it might. 
be very jutftty listed* that: thefe Ser¬ 
mons are produced under ! at leaft one . 
peculiar difadvantage. They have been 
wholly written at fuch intervals of lei- 
fure as conld be found amidft the du¬ 
ties of a profeffion, of which the labour 
and anxiety are alone fufficient to em- 

ploy 
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ploy'all the hours' of the'mod a<Stivep 
and all the faculties^ of the mod capad*> 
ons, mind. But however .important/ 
fuch circnmdances may appear to .the.' 
writer; they are of little tonfequence too 
the .reader. I 

Having been 5 prevailed-.upon to hn- 
dertake the talk, I have performed it 
as well as my dtuatiOn* » and: i abilities: 
would permit. The.Public*! I«beliete*d 
are always candid,, and. leventnaaEy juft./; 
If the Sermons deferve notice, they will 
obtain itu In If they > detente jit riot,! lit 
c^otrmaeerial^l)affeft > !mev. : Asuxn'f 
individual, I;have/ no iiitereft'ito feryeii 
byi diem;! tagr-atf t waiter/11 jharve -no* i 

reputation' to-lofebn a I > >1> 1 - nq j; . ;;i a\ffi 
fij.d . d / h(T . ' :i u.. f’i.lii) 

-> i f Siv.i ti 1.: 'iii.v :\U)tlr/ 

l.-.icn: ['no' 1 . ..*<f \:lnv> a;: o’;i»t 
‘ r.'/uU/ iftvio'i't 

% t \ ki i ** > t\ i * -J !♦* *•*»>* 
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SERMON VIII, 

The go.od EfFe&s of Chriftianity on the Faith 
and Morals qf its Prafeflors, 

X Peter ii. i2> Having your conyerfation bonejl among 
the Gentiles \ that whereas they fpeak againjl you as %vil\ 
doers f they may'by your good works > which they Jha\l heb^dy 
glorify God in the day of vijijtatipn , / , , 

- V * * 1 

'The objection fitted. I, Founded on fallacious grounds, 
1. On fufpicious and inconclufive principles. %. ©0 
the eflfe^s of our freedom q( choice 
V I . the 
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SERMON I. 


ON THE VARIETY OF OPINIONS AND 
TENETS IN RELIGION. 


MATT. x. 34. 

Think not that I am come to fend peace on 
earth ; I came not to fend peace, but a 


R E we to form a comparifon between 
the courfe of nature and the conduct of men, 
and to attempt to reafon from the one to the 
other, we Should continually find our ana¬ 
logies imperfect, and our conclusions ^erro¬ 
neous. In the courfe of nature, as far at 
leaft as our obfervations and experiments 
have enabled us to difcover it, we perceive a 
fyftem the moft regular and confident, ef- 
fe£is correfponding to their caufes with the 
moft unbroken uniformity. When matter 
afts upon matter; the event varies only with 
variation in the circumftances of the cafe: 

• B the 
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the rapidity or duration of motion is always 
proportioned to the power by which it is 
produced; and the elements in their opera¬ 
tions never violate the laws of their nature 
and fituation. The moon is appointed for 
certain feafons, and the fun knoweth his going 
down. For this uniformity of nature, we 
perceive one important reafon in its utility; 
in the advantages we derive from it, we 
acknowledge the wifdom and gOodnefs of the 
Creator. It is upon this that phyfical truth 
admits demonftration; that the human in¬ 
tellect arrives at certainty; and that all our 
improvements in art and fcience have been 
made. Upon his experience of this uni¬ 
formity, the mechanift conltruCts his engine, 
and employs it; the hufbandman cultivates 
the ground; the mariner navigates the.ocean; 
and in a word, men every where purfue 
their ordinary occupations, and fupply the 
daily wants of life. 

But when we examine the principles and 
the actions of men, in a moral view, we 
continually find what appears to us irregu¬ 
larity, confufion, and inconfiftency. Our 
knowledge of human nature rifes only to 

opinion j 
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opinion; we miftake characters and motives; 
and we are able to judge of future events 
only by conjecture and probability. We 
have indeed been told, by the advocates of 
the doctrine of neceflity, that the mind of 
man is as mechanical in its thoughts and 
aCtions as his perfon; that it is determined 
in all cafes by the irrefiftible influence of 
the prevailing motive; and that were we 
•fufficiently acquainted with it, we fhould 
perceive all its exertions and effects pro¬ 
ceeding from their refpeCtive caufes, with 
as much uniformity, as the mofl ordinary 
operations of nature. But till this neceflity 
and uniformity fhall be proved to exift, and 
their influence rendered intelligible to us, k 
cannot be unfair to aflume as real that ir¬ 
regularity, which has all the appearance, 
and all the confequences and mifchiefs of 
reality. In human conduCt vifible effects 
are often very difproportionate to vifible 
caufes; and exertions, both in good and ill, 
are much more feeble or forcible than the 
motives by which they appear to be prompt¬ 
ed. From our freedom of will, and con- 
fequently of aCtion, and from the impetu- 
ofity, the combination, and the caprices of 
B 2 our 
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our paflions, it perpetually happens, that 
calculation is difappointed, that argument or 
• tejftimony does not produce convi&ion, or 
that conviftion does, not influence practice; 
that men Frequently mifqpprehend the con¬ 
duct of-others, and have reafon to -lament 
their own. 

In common with every thing elfe, in 
which mankind have been concerned, the 
reception of divine revelation has been af- 
, fefted by the weaknefs of our nature, and 
the inconfiftencies of our opinions and coq- 
du6t; and a defied too in proportion to the 
extent and importance of the objefl. In 
no other caf« does it appear, that argument - 
and evidence have had lefs influence acr 
cording to their natural weight; on no other 
fubjeft have there been, in fpeculative points, 
greater errors in reafoning, and greater va¬ 
riety of*opinions; or in .practice, a wider 
difference between the effefts that have ac¬ 
tually been produced, and thofe which might 
reafonably have been expefted. When the 
nature of revelation, as reprefentjed in fcrip- 
ture, is confidered and underftood ; when 
the equity, the perfpicuity, and the fenftions 

" " ; .. of 
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of its precepts, the value of its bteflings, and 
the gracious terms on which they are offered, 
are duly weighed, we might naturally expeft 
that it would every where be heard with 
attention and favour, and engage univerfal 
affent and obedience; that it would indeed 
filence for ever the voice of difeord andhof- 
tility, and unite all the Ions of men in piety, 
charity, and peace. Yet, in reality, fuch 
would be the conclufion of him only, who 
had confulted fpeculation rather than expe¬ 
rience, and who had attended more to .the 
regular operations of nature, than to the 
caprices of the human heart. 

Our Redeemer, who knew what' was in 
man y foretold very different effects from his 
religion; and fubfequent events-have abun¬ 
dantly verified his predi6tions. Think not t 
lays he, that I am come to fend peace on earth ; 
I came not to fend peace , .but a fword. In 
this, however, he muff be underftood to ex- 
prels, not the defign and purpofe of his ap¬ 
pearance upon earth, but its> accidental con- 
lequences; what would arife, not from any 
imperfection in his revelation, but from hu¬ 
man weakneffes and paffions. As if he had 

B 3 faid, 
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(aid, though the gofpel is intended by its 
author, and calculated by its nature, to pro¬ 
duce benevolence and peace among men; 
yet will its rejection or perverfion be too often 
the occafion of animofity and contention, 
persecution and bloodfhed. An enemy hath 
fown tares among the wheats and they have 
often choaked the good feed. When the Lord 
of the vineyard looked that it jhould bring forth 
grapes , it brought forth wild grapes. 

Why there has arifen fo great a variety of 
opinions and tenets in religion; why fb 
many unbecoming controverfies have divided 
its profeflors; and why the publication of 
the gofpel has been followed by events fb 
much to be lamented, a few of the princi¬ 
pal caufes fhall be concifely ftated and ex¬ 
plained. And fuch a ftatement, it is pre- 
fumed, may not only tend to counteract the 
unfair ufe that is Sometimes made in argu¬ 
ment of thefe unhappy diffentions ; but will 
form no unfuitable introduction to the exami¬ 
nation of fome of thofe objections, that have 
been urged againft die neceffity or the credi¬ 
bility of the gofpel itfelf, 

i. Sup* 
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i. Suppofing for a moment, what our 
fcriptures teach us is true, that the whole 
human race are defcended from a fingle pair; 
and that thefe were at firft favoured with 
luch inftrudtion from heaven, as was fuited to 
their fituation and capacity: admitting, alfo, 
what feems immediately to follow from the 
fuppofition, that religion was derived origi¬ 
nally from a divine revelation, Hill might a 
great variety of opinions on the fubjedi be 
reafbnably expedted amongft mankind, from 
the natural effedts of their encreafe and fepa* 
ration, of their diftance from each other in 
time and place. As men became divided 
into different tribes and nations, and difperfed 
into the various regions of the earth, and 
while their records were, little elfe tha'n oral 
tradition, truths would be not only incorn 
redtly tranfmitted to diftant countries, but 
even in the fame imperfedtly preferved. To 
this let us add the effedts of national pride, 
anxious to be. thought the author of the doc¬ 
trines it prpfeffes; and of national hatred, 
ftudious to differ, from the inftitutions of its 
enemies» and we fhall then fee one fertile 
iource of that variety of religious lyflems, 
which have been eftablifhed in the world; 

P 4 nor 
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nor (hallwe.be furprifcd to-find thefe (yftems 
(b far' changed and corrupted, as to (hew 
their genuine original only in fome obfcure 
remains of a few fundamental truths, or in 
the faint traces of a few primeval rites and 
ceremonies. 

x. When the gofpel was firft offered to 
mankind, many of its dodtrines appeared (b 
novel in themfelves, and many of its pre¬ 
cepts (o hoftile to worldly interefts. and paf- 
fions; the one (o much to qontradift received 
opinions, • and the other to condemn efta- 
blifhed pradlices; that there was every reafbn 
to expedl, what is well known to have hap¬ 
pened, that it • would find, not candour 
or favour, - but' enmity and oppqfition. It 
cenfured alike the fciencefdlfely fo called , and 
the corruption of morals $ the fpeculations of 
the philolopher, and the fuperftitions of the 
people. It had, therefore, to contend with 
the various difficulties thrown in its way by 
the ignorance of the illiterate, and the inge¬ 
nuity of the learned' by the vices of the 
fenfual, and the authority of the powerful; 
Its claim to a divine original? was difputed 
or denied. Its teachers* Were defpifed and 

infulted. 
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infulted. It was oppofed at the feme time 
by argument, and by perfecution. But 
there was yet another confequence of ; the 
novelty of the do&rines of the gofpelj 
which I would more particularly point out, 
as more particularly the caufe of that vari¬ 
ety, of opinions and tenets, for which I ani 
endeavouring to account, - Thole do&rine's; 
even by fiach as were difpofed to receive 
them, were often mifuaderftood and mifap- 
plied, from a propenftty at-Grice very ; natural 
and very fallacious, a propenfity to foppofe 
them analogous to fbmethirtg already known, 
and to> interpret therh conftftently with no¬ 
tions; already familiar to their minds, - On© 
clafs of: -believers, w idled to -un ite them with 
the rites and ceremonies of the Jaw of 
Moles; another, to reconcile them : to the 
fuperftitions of the heathens; and a third, 
to affimilatt them to* the theories of the 
Greek philofophy. Thus did difference of 
opinion begin with the very beginning of 
Chriftianity : even in the times of the apof- 
tles, or early afterwards, in almoft every 
church thfey had eftablifhed, w.ere found di- 
yifions, herefies, and fadioiis. 

3. A vari- 
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3, A variety of opinions js found pn every 
Other fubjeCt to which human attention hag 
been directed. From thp different cpnftitu- 
tions of thq minds of men, from their dif¬ 
ferent habits of thinking, and different de¬ 
grees of capacity, diligence, or candour, 
the lame argument produces vqry different 
effects upon them; the lame object ftrikes 
them in very different points of view* The 
theories of medicine, the principles of civil 
polioy, and even the arts of the hulbandman 
and the manufacturer, Hill furnilh materials 
for difference of opinion, for dilquifition and 
difpute. It is hence that, we have, on one 
hand, the temporary evils indeed, of dif- 
putation and controverfy, aggravated too 
pften by perlonal aniroolity and illiberal re¬ 
proach ; but on the other, the fubftantial 
advantages of enquiry and dilcovery, con- 
vision, and truth. Why then fliould wc be 
furpriled at the want of unanimity in reli¬ 
gion, of uniformity in opinions and faith*? 

It 

* It may be obje&ed that this comparison is not cont- 
pleat, and confequently the argument founded upon it not 
conclulive. In the cafe of medicine or civil policy there 
k fio divine revelation. Admitted. But the fimilitude 
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It muft be obferved too, that religion is 
not in its own nature an obje£t of indific* 
renee, whieh every man is at liberty to rer 
ceive or to negleCt, as may heft fuit his con*; 
venience and inclination. It is not, like 
many othe^;. branches of fcience, a puriuit, 
on which one clafs of men depend for their 
fiibfiftenoc or their fame, and in which others 
have only a remote and incidental concern.* 
But it is a fubjeft which, from its fuperior 
importance and. univerlal intereft, will re-* 
quire and will excite very general and very 
ferious attention; on which almoft every 
man, who thinks at all, will think it incumy 


bent upon him to form an opinion for hinft- 
leif, to fix his principles and his faith. It ib 
a fnbjeS too of extent and difficulty equal ttf 
its importance. It reveals truths, whidi 
with the utmoft exertion of our faculties tvo 
can but imperfectly comprehend; and teache& 
the general and fundamental principles <sf 


ftitl holds far enough to anfwer the purpofe for which it 
is employed. The genuinenefs, the authenticity, the'ini 
fpjration, or the age of each of the'. differed^ beokslof 
feripture may be dieted, like the foundnefs of the thaw 


ries of Hippocrates or Plato; and the language ,of tlaj 
former, as well as of the latter, may be interpreted in 
various fonfes, and with various limitations. J 


our 
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our condud, in all the multifarious relations 
of moral and focial life. No wonder then' 
ks dodrines are varioufly underflood, and 
ks precepts varioufly applied. No wonder 
it has given «ife to fo many different feds of 
(b many different denominations.. - 

• • t 

i 

: 4. At no great diftance from what has' 
juft been pointed out, may be traced ano-: 
ther fource of this variety of opinions an<J 
tenets in religion. In the truths of revela~ 
tion, as in the produdions of nature, the* 
Creator has left fomething to be done by 
©urfelves, before we can enjoy the full ad* 
vantage of his bounty. The mine muft be' 
4pg before we can obtain the treafure it con- 
fains ; - the field muft' be cultivated before we 
can reap the harveft; and all.our knowledge 
is the effed and the reward of attention andr 
ftucfy. Thus it is with the bleffings of the 
gpfpel. They are not obvious at firft fight? 
- in their full magnitude and fplendour. With¬ 
out fome degree of application and care, 
thpy cannot be underftood; much left can 1 
they be obtained and enjoyed; '* The facul- - 
ties, which our Creator has given us, he in¬ 
tended we fhould emplqy, and employ them 

for 
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for our own good, in purfuit of that, know¬ 
ledge, virtue, and happinefs which he has 
in his, mercy Set before us. ' 

For this indeed, a very important reafon 
may be affigned. The bleffing, which is 
purchafed with little difficulty, is ufually 
enjoyed with as little gratitude and fatisfac- 
tion. In fcience, what is Self-evident, or 
fuperficial, we are apt to defpife: but we 
place a high value on the effeCts of our own 
inveftigation. We always feel felf-compla- 
cency in. our fuccefs. In the fcriptures, 
above every thing elfe, each new enquiry 
brings fome new advantage; for it brings 
fbme new proof of the power, wifdom, or 
goodnefs of the Deity; and confequently 
fbme additional reafon for our veneration, or 
fome additional confirmation of our faith., 
And the truths difcovered by our own indus¬ 
try and Sagacity, produce not only the greateft 
Satisfaction to the mind, but generally the 
ftrongeft conviction. The language of re¬ 
velation itfelf is, feek and ye jhall find, knock 
and it Jhall be opened unto you. ., 


No 
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No wonder, then, all fhould not with equal 
clearrteis difeover, what yet all are bound to 
inveftigate; and what each muft in fome 
degree interpret, for himfelf, no wonder 
all fhould 4 fbt interpret alike. No wonder 
that accordingly as men pofiefs different de¬ 
crees of ability, diligence, or candour, they 
fhould receive different impreffioiis from the 
perufal of the fame fcriptur.es; that they 
fhbuld draw a variety of doctrines from the 
fame general fource; and even ereft innu¬ 
merable errors in opinion bn the fame bails 
of infallible truth. 

5. This variety of opinions and tenets in 
religion will be the greater too ; becaufe by 
no religion with which we are acquainted; 
is fuch variety precluded. Chriftianity itfelf 
does not profefs to eftablifh indifptitable cer¬ 
tainty, either for its general bails, or for its 
particular doctrines: but for the one, belief 
upon teftimony, and for the other, tenets 
formed upon the interpretation of its records. 
With reipeft to the forrAer, it was not in¬ 
tended to be irreilftible.- Qur Saviour did 
not come down from the crofs that the Jews 
might believe him: and after his refurreftion 

he 
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he jhewed himfelf openly , not to all the people , 
hut to witnejfes chofen before of God. • We 
Cannot wonder, therefore, that this teftimon/ 
has not uniformly confined and fixed opi* 
hions; or that its fufficiency has been fre* 
quently and boldly, however unreafonabty, 
called in queftion. 

With refpeft to the do&rineS of Chrifi* 
tianity, it were not difficult to Ihew, front 
the abftrufe nature of many amongft them, 
on one hand, and from the weaknefs and 
limitation of human faculties, on the other, 
that on feveral important points demonftra- 
tion and certainty were not poffible; and that 
all the proof has been given which the cafe 
Could admit. But not to entangle ourfelves 
in metaphyfical fubtleties, it is clear in point 
of faft, 4 that the truths of our religion are not 
difcovered by intuition, nor aicertained by 
fcientific demonftration ; that they come 1 6 
us fupported only by evidence and argument j 
that they are not the objefts of knowledge, 
but of faith. The degrees of coflvidtion 
produced will therefore naturally be different 
in different men.; and almoft every feparate 
article of the creed will find its enemies and 

its 
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its advocates. It -is ■ ftill the privilege and 
the duty of reafbn, \in the firft place, to de¬ 
termine whether this religion is fupported 
by fatisfa£tory teftimony; and confequently 
whether it is to be received or rejected; 
apd in the fecund place, to judge whether 
its doctrines have been juftly interpreted, 
and in what manner its precepts are to be 
v applied in pra&ice. And this power of de-' 
tiding ’for ourfelves, this freedom of choice 
and aftion, we prefume, has been left us by 
bur Creator; becaufe it- was indifpenfibly 
necefiary to render juft and equitable that 
refponfibility for our condudt, which our re-* 
ligion has announced. 

The liberty of the human will I always 
afiume as admitted ; becaufe if it be denied* 
all moral • and religious difquifition imme¬ 
diately becomes nugatory and vain. If man 
be a mere machine, actuated by fome fupe-r 
rior powerif all his thoughts and actions be 
ihe effe6t of a fixed and original neceffity, 
or of a feries of caufes, over which be, has 
no . influence; guilt and innocence, obe? 
dience and tranlgreftion can be but empty 
. ... names* 
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names; and.all that is left us is fullen fub- 
miflion to irrefiftible fatality., 

6 . This variety of opinions and tenets in. 
religion has been encreafed again, by the 
attempts which men have made to explain 
what has not been explained by revelation. 
In prefcribing the general rules of morality, 
and in teaching the principal articles of faith, 
our fcriptures are fufficiently clear and expli¬ 
cit : but they fpeak the language of autho¬ 
rity, not of critical difquifition; their defign 
is to engage obedience, not to gratify curi- 
ofity. Their precepts are intended to form 
the fundamental principles of our condu£l; 
but the application of thefe in the detail of 
pra<ftice is left to our own judgment and 
difcretion. In them the obligations to our 
duty are founded, not upon the fitnefs of 
things, the beauty of virtue, nor any otfyer 
difputable bafis of philofophy and ipeculation, 
but on the Ample and decifive principle of 
the will of God. They aflert the power, 
the providence, and goodnefs of the Creator j 
but do not enter into any metaphyfical 
difcuffion of his eflence, his attributes, of 
his operations. In thefe points, however, 

C men 
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men have endeavoured to become wife above 
what is written ; to fpeak with minutenefs 
and precifion, where the fcriptures have 
either employed very general terms, or been 
tptally filent. Thefe explanations, it will 
eafily be fuppofed, have been very different, 
and every man attached- to hie own. Vari¬ 
ous queftions have therefore been agitated, 
not ©nly on the true interpretation of every 
myflerious doctrine of our religion; but 
whether each fuch dodlrine could be an 
effential article of faith; and how far it may 
be our duty to believe what we cannot com¬ 
prehend. Controverfies on points like thefe, 
indeed, have hitherto divided the Chriftian 
world, and, except where the religion itfelf 
fhall produce in its followers wifdom and 
virtue fufficient to fupprefs them, probably 
will divide it to the end of time. , 

7. Another fource of this variety of opi¬ 
nions in religion is, a certain degree of ob- 
fcurity and ambiguity, unavoidable in all ufe 
of language, and therefore to be expedfed in 
'the language of a divine, revelation. We 
can, indeed, fuppofe it poffible for the Al¬ 
mighty to have revealed his will in terms 
' . effentially 
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effentially fuperior to all others, in z lan¬ 
guage lo explicit and perfpicuous as to have 
been exempt from all difficulty and uncer¬ 
tainty. But this is a fuppofition without 
proof; and probability is againfl: it. As 
men are to receive this revelation, the terms 
in which its fublimeft truths are conveyed 
mull be in fome meafure adapted to the nar- 
rownefs of human capacities: and as men 
are to interpret it for themfelves, or for each 
other, and to apply it to the regulation of 
their fentiments and condudi, it will natu¬ 
rally feel the ufual effedts of their infirmi¬ 
ties and paffions ; the language of the books 
of revelation, in common with every other, 
will be often mifunderftood and mifapplied. 

It is not poffible to prove, as has been 
juftly obferved, that in language the moll 
familiar to us, any given number of inter¬ 
preters annex precifely the fame idea to the 
fame fimple term. How differently then 
may different men be reafonably expected to 
underftand the general and comprehenfive 
principles of morality, or the myfterious 
dodtrines of theology contained in the Chrif- 
tian revelation! In the fcriptures likewile, 
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the attributes and operations of the Deity, 
fpirit and fpiritual ideas, however novel to 
mankind as articles of faith at their firft 
publication, muft have been exprefled in 
terms already known; like all other ideas 
too, in terms borrowed from material and. 
fcnfible obje&s, and therefore by figure and 
analogy. 4 The truths and precepts of our 
religion are conveyed to us in the language 
of a diftant age and country; and confer 
quently, by tranllations only can they be 
known to the great majority of mankind. 
They are exprefled in terms alluding to the 
cuftoms and manners of the times, to pe¬ 
culiar modes of thinking and a&ing, now 
known by little elfe than thefe allufions them- 
felves. They are to be colle&ed from a 
variety of treatifes, hiftorical, prophetic, 
moral, and religious, written by different 
authors at very diftant periods of time. We 
receive them mixed with the annals of a 
people, whofe civil and religious eftablifh- 
ment was different from every other known 
in the world; and whofe hiftory indeed is 
not fb much an elaborate detail of political 
and military operations, for the amufement 
of. leifure and curiofity; as a concife nar¬ 
rative 
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rative of important events, to difplay the 
wifdom, the power, and the mercies of Pro¬ 
vidence. No wonder then, furely, that lo 
many theological controverfies have begun, 
or ended, in mere dilputes about the meaning 
of words. No wonder, under thefe cirfcum- 
Itances, that the upright, the pious, and 
even the learned, Ihould fometimes have 
been led by miftaken interpretations of fcrip- 
ture, to hold miftaken doctrines; and ftili 
lels, that the luperftitious, the ignorant, and 
the prefumptuous, Ihould have fupported te¬ 
nets, which the infidel may think himfelf 
entitled to ridicule, and the believer efteem 
it his duty to refute. 

8. Controverfies in religion have often 
been occafioned by the wilh, which almoft 
every man feels, to propagate his own opi¬ 
nions, He wilhes this in the firft inftance, 
perhaps, merely from the locial principles 
of his nature, without any further view than 
the latisfaflion it immediately produces. But 
if he be ferioufly convinced that his own 
tenets are moft agreeable to lcripture, and 
therefore moft conducive to falvation, he 
may not only innocently, but laudably, en- 
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deavour to teach others, what he conceives 
to be fo much for their advantage. He 
will, however, find continual oppofition. 
Hardly any man willingly admits he has 
been miftaken; and leaft of all perhaps on 
the fubjedt of religion. The doctrines he 
has long profeffed are not only familiarized 
by cuftom ; but arte thought to be fan&ioned 
by his conference, and ftamped with the 
authority of Heaven: and he defends thern 
with the greater obftinacy, becaufe confuta¬ 
tion would difturb his peace of mind, and, 
by alarming him for the foundnefs -of his 
faith, impair his hopes of acceptance and 
falvation. . ■ 

1 A defire not lefs ardent, to jSropagate their 
peculiar doctrines, has influettced alfo whole 
fetets and focieties of Chriftians. They have 
thought it meritorious, and therefore pre¬ 
ferred it as a dyty to their adherents, con-1 
flantly to endeavour to make profelytes to 
their own creed, to add' to the numbers of 
their own church. And thus have the re- 
fpetelive tenets of different individuals, or 
different fetets, beexi recommended on one 
fide by every argument which zeal and inge¬ 
nuity 
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Unity could fupply, and oppoled on the 
other 1 , with equal diligence and fkill, by 
thlofe who could not approve/‘or would hot 
adopt them. ' . t 

9. It has been the policy of almoft all 
governments to fecu’re, as far as poffible, 
uniformity in the religion of the people. 
Each, therefore, has ordained its refpedlivi 
fyflem erf dodtrine and dilcipline, its 1 articles 
of faith and ceremonies of worfhip,'and with 
its : icnvil inftitutions united a religious eflrdi 
blifhment. This' again has been a fource of 
idrfodrd and‘contiOvefly. t r " i ' 

Various are the rfeafbns by which a man 
may be induced to cenfore, or to oppofo, the 
religious eftablifftment of his country. He 
may objedt to it, either becaufe he may be 
fincerely convinced that there are errors in 
its dodtrines, and abufes irt its adminiflra- 
tion; or becaufe, in real or pretended zeal 
for freedom, he may condemn all reftraint 
upon publifhing religious opinions, and main¬ 
tain that every man ought to be at liberty 
to worfhip God, and to perfoade others to 
worfhip him, in whatever way his judgment 
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moft approves; he may become its enemy, 
becaufe his enemies prefide in and Support 
it; or becaufe he loves opposition for its own 
lak,e, at leaft to whatever he did not himfelf 
appoint, or does not adminifter; becaufe he 
has been difappointed of the honours or emo¬ 
luments in it, which he fancies are due to 
his talents or his virtues; or, under the pre-* 
tence of confcientious Scruples, he may aim 
his hoflilities againft the civil, as well as the 
ecclefiaftical, efeablifhment of the Hate, m 
the hope of overturning both, and riling 
upon their ruins to power and diftin&ion, 
The advocates for the efeablifhment, on the 
contrary, will defend it; they will vindicate 
its tenets, and affert its purity, or palliate its 
imperfe&ions. The legiflature itfelf, too, 
well interpofes its authority to reftrain Such 
difientions, or fupprefs fuch do&rines, as 
threaten the tranquillity or fafety of the 
Hate. Governments, indeed, have not ah 
ways confined themfelves in this point within 
the limits, which wildom and jufeice would 
have prefcribed. A Sovereign has Some¬ 
times made the jnterefts of religion the pre¬ 
text to cover the defigns of ambition 3 
and lometimes endeavoured to fupprefs of- 

fenfive 
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fenfive fjo&nnes by perfecution and penalties, 
or to propagate favourite tenets by power * 
and compulfion. 

It is not intended by thefe obfervations in 
any degree to determine, to what extent the 
interference of the civil power, in points of 
faith and worfhip, is injudicious or wife, juft 
OP unjuft, neoeflary or opprefiive. It is 
not intended to vindicate, or to condemn, 
either thofe who fupport eftablifhments, or 
thofe who oppofe* them. The prefent pur- 
pofe is merely to ftate a fa£t, which will 
hardly be controverted ; that the effeCt of * 
fending and enforcing the do&rines of fuch 
eftablifhments has too often been, not to 
fpread conviction, but to provoke oppofition; 
not to- eufure unanimity and peace, but to 
excite difeoptent, remonftrance, and diffen- 
Ifon, 

10. Oppofition to the doCtrines of a reli¬ 
gious eftablifhment has fometimes been fuc- 
cefsful; and the rejection of received opi¬ 
nions always opens a wide field for the intro¬ 
duction of novelty and variety. When men 
feel themfelves freed from the authority of 

their 
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their former faith, and are not yet dqly in¬ 
fluenced by any other; when they are re- 
linquifhing an old fyftem, and do not yet 
perhaps thoroughly underftand that which is 
to be fubftituted in its place; while the bold- 
nefs frill lafts, which led them to rejedt efta- 
blifhed dodtrines, and their new principles 
are, not yet fully confirmed; in this interval 
the minds of men ate open hi every* im-* 
prefrion, and liable to be fwayed towards 
almoft any points - The artful, the ambi¬ 
tious, and the 1 fanatical,' therefore, avail 
Ihemfelves of the unfettled ftate of opi¬ 
nions to publifh and difleminate their nod 
tions and their theories, however abfurd, 
extravagant, or pernicious. Of thefe, many 
from their folly and infignificance- will fobn 
be negledted and forgotten: but others, from* 
the Angularity of the tenets’advanced, or* 
the number of their adherents; from the* 
ingenuity with which they are maintained, 
or their adaptation to the prevailing paflions of 
the day, will rife into notice and importance, 
and produce durable effedts; will give occa- 
fion to lafting controverfies, fedts, and fac¬ 
tions. 

9 From 
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From the fame tendencies of the human 
mind, it is obfervable, that fimilar circum- 
ftances occur with refpedt to political opi¬ 
nions at every political revolution : and theo¬ 
ries of civil government are produced not 
much lefs numerous, various, or extrava¬ 
gant, than the theories of religion." The 
tranfadlions now palling in a neighbouring 
country may be adduced as an example of 
the latter; and the former is abundantly il- 
luftrated by the events and controverlies, 
which attended or fucceeded the feparatiori 
of fo many of the ftates of Europe from the 
church of Rome, 

11. Amongft the caufes of difference of 
opinion and cOntroverfy in religion, muff not 
be omitted a paffion, which though it feems 
to be weak and puerile, is' in reality one of 
the ftrongeft motives of human adtion; 
which every man profeffes to delpife, and * 
almoft every man labours to gratify: what I 
mean is vanity, the affedtation of extraordi¬ 
nary talents and fagacity. Every man loves 
diftindtion and pre-eminence; and never 
more fo, than when they are founded on 
fuperiority of underftanding. To obtain, 

there- 
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therefore, the reputation of fbch fuperiority 
becomes a very general ambition. But where 
one man hondurably exerts himfelf, to deferve 
this reputation, a thoufand perhaps, in order 
to obtain it, defeend to the meannefs of ar¬ 
tifice or deception. A few nobly aim at the 
firft rank in the fair field of truth; but a far 
greater number purfue it through the crooked 
paths of Angularity and paradox. Yet they 
do not feem, more frequently to miflead 
others, than to deceive themfelves. They 
labour to maintain fanciful theories, till their 
own arguments produce conviction in their 
own minds ; they embellifh error, till they 
embrace it as truth. 

The profeflors of religion, in common 
with the reft of mankind, have felt the in¬ 
fluence of vanity. From this motive alone, 
inadequate as it fhould feem to others, and 
. unknown, as it often is, to him whom it 
aCluates, have many been induced to rejeCt 
a received opinion, or to oppofe the doCtrines 
. of an eftablifhed church; while others have 
been ftimulated by the fame motive to defend 
and fupport them. Some have endeavoured, 

on 
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on one hand, to become the founders of new 
feds, and to call them after their own names ; 
and if they could not feduce the powerful or 
the wile, to have at leaft the populace in 
their train: while others, on the contrary, 
have obftinately refufed to relinquilh tenets, 
even when no longer able rationally to de¬ 
fend them; and both have contended for 
vidory more than truth, not for religion, 
but for fame. Thefe are they which receive 
honour one of another, but feek not the ho¬ 
nour that cometh from God, 

12. Another fburce of difference of opi¬ 
nion in religion, or at leaft of pontroverfy 
and its continuance, is prejudice. Almoft 
every man entertains a partiality for certain 
opinions and dodrines in preference to all 
others ; for thofe which education inftilled, 
and cuftom has confirmed j for thofe which 
he fees generally profeffed ; for thofe which 
are adapted to his natural temper and difpo- 
fition; or for thofe which are maintained by 
men, to whofe judgment or authority he has 
been accuftomed to lubmit; for thofe, in 
(hort, which have once, by whatever means, 
- nr from whatever caufe, obtained firm pof- 

feffion 
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feffion of his mind. Man is, to a greater 
degree than fuperficial obfervers will eafily 
believe, the creature of habit; and habit 
is the parent of prejudice. From the con- 
ftitution of human nature, or from its weak- 
nefs and depravity, it is found neceflary to 
prepare men, by education and cuftom, for 
the ftations they are deftined to fill, pre- 
vioufiy and early to imprefs their minds with 
the requifite opinions and principles, and to 
eftablilh, as far as poflible, appropriate ha¬ 
bits of thought and a< 51 ion. Againft thele 
prepoffeffions, indeed, declamation has been 
confident and plaufible, and againft their 
exceffes and abufes, reafonable and juft. 
But on the contrary, it is to thefe we are 
indebted for much of the liability and con- 
fiftency of the human charatter, and for the 
greater part of our contentment and latis- 
fa6tion in our refpe< 5 tive ftations ; for many 
of the beft fentiments of our' hearts, and 
for not a few of the beft virtues of our con- 
du£t. Take away all that arifes from cuftom 
and prepofleffion, and how little will remain 
of patriotifm, pf. friendlhip, or even of na¬ 
tural affection. To thefe prejudices, how¬ 
ever, whether reafonable or exceflive, whe¬ 
ther 
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ther good or evil, the majority of mankind 
owe the greater part of their opinions ; and 
thefe opinions are generally cherilhed with 
peculiar fondnefs, and guarded with peculiar 
jealoufy. We confider them not as being 
themfelves queftionable in point of truth: 
but rather as a ftandard by which other truths 
are to be tried. We continue to hold them, 
becaufe we have begun; we perlift in de¬ 
fending them, becaufe we have defended 
them before. In religion each maintains the 
truth of his own tenets, the fuperiority of his 
own church; and that often with a zeal, 
which provokes the oppolition it labours to 
filence, and with fuch obftinacy, as prevents 
the convi&ion it profelles to feek. 

13. Amongft thecaufes of this variety of 
opinions and tenets in religion muft be reck¬ 
oned the very freqbent, though very mif- 
chievous, weaknefles of fuperftition and en- 
thufiafm. Of fuperftition the natural ten¬ 
dency feems to be, to produce in its followers 
filence and fubmiffion. But by the abfurdity 
of its tenets, and its obftinacy in adhering to 
them, it has provoked fo much oppofition or 
ridicule^ as to have been frequently the caufe 

of 
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of difpute and difturbance. It has over¬ 
whelmed the mind with g^oundlefs dejedtion 
and terror, and then miftaken the fuggef- 
tions of its own fears for the dictates of con¬ 
fluence. It has reprefented all doubt on 
religious fubjedts as dangerous, and all en¬ 
quiry as prefumptuous. It has interpreted 
literally expreffions that are figurative and 
allegorical; and confidered precepts as per¬ 
petually and univerfally binding, that were 
intended only as temporary and local regula¬ 
tions. It has lifted external ceremonies into 
fuch importance, as to place them at lead: on 
a level with moral duties ; and on thefe, and 
a thoufand other errors, has founded fuch 
wild and extravagant dodtrines, as no found 
underftanding can admit, and fuch fupernu- 
merary and burthenfbme duties, as hardly 
any man can fulfil. 

Different and even oppofite to thefe, in 
(heir nature and tendency, are the errors of 
enthufiafm. The diffidences and fears of 
fuperftition are now exchanged for familiarity 
and prefumption ; and the illufions of a 
heated imagination afe miftaken for the 
irradiations of truth. Enthufiafm does not 
3 fhrink 
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(brink with the apprehenfions of rejection 
and reprobation; but advances boldly in the 
confidence of election and grace. It does 
not fb much fear to fail in practical virtue; 
as deem it an inferior and fecondary point 
of; duty. It rejects enquiry; becaufe truth 
is to be felt, rather than fought; and def- 
pifes learning, in the hope of illumination 
from above. Both, however, have found 
followers among the weak and the illiterate ; 
and both have given rife to fe£ts and herefies; 
if not formidable by the rank or talents of 
their adherents, often troublefome by their 
numbers and their zeal. 

. 14. The laft caufe I (hall mention of the 
variety of opinions in religion, and perhaps 
the mod frequent caufe of objection to it, is 
a vicious dilpofition. Every one that doetk 
evil hateth the lights neither cometh to the 
light ; left his deeds Jhotdd be reproved. The 
wicked man can enjoy the fruits of fraud, 
tfie gratifications of pride, and the pleafures 
of licentioufnefs, only by filencing his con¬ 
fidence ; and his conic ience can be effectu¬ 
ally filenced only by getting rid of his faith, 
at of all attention to its fuggeftions. 

D It 
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It is by no means intended to iriliritiate 
that all, who object to the truth of Chrif- 
tianity, are prompted to urge their objections 
by their irreligious principles; that the errors 
of their underftandings proceed from the cor¬ 
ruption of their hearts. But as it will riot be- 
queftioned, that unbelief has too often bdeiSU 
wholly or partially occafioned by 1 inclination, 
and paflion; it cannot be unrealonable or 
uncandid to affign a vicious difpofkion, as one 
lource of want of convictiofi in religion; as 
one caufe, amongft many, of doubt, dejec¬ 
tion, and infidelity. 

Bad men, however, are by no means al¬ 
ways infidels upon enquiry and conviction. 
They feldom examine deeply the foundations 
of religion. Their minds -feize upon fbme- 
popular and fuperficial objection ; and their' 
own propenfities and paffions give it weight 
and efFeCt. One fixes upon fome ciroum-- 
fiance in the appearance or -the operations of 
nature, which he conceives to contradict/ 
arid therefore to overthrow, the narrative itv 
his bibite; or upon fome myfterious doCtrine 
of revelation, which he cannot explain ; * and 
which he therefore conteludeY to-be iheither 
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neceffary nor poflible to be believed. Ano¬ 
ther has difcovered that there have been 
many fabulous religions in the world, and 
eafily perfuades himfelf that Chriftianity 
does but add one fable more to the number ; 
or when he fees it fometimes perverted, and 
often difobeyed, haftily infers that its fol¬ 
lowers do not in reality believe, what they 
find it their intereft to profefs. A third, be- 
caufe the truth of Chriftianity does not ftrike 
his own mind, or the minds of others, with 
refiftlefs conviction, cannot confider it as a 
divine revelation; or becaufe his own expe¬ 
rience has (hewn him nothing miraculous, 
will not believe that miracles ever were per¬ 
formed. 

Objections, like theie, are too acceptable 
to a mind that fifties to find them true, to 
be examined with due care or candour. The 
vicious man flies from argument to his plea- 
fures; and labours Jefs, perhaps without 
being fenfible of it, to difcover truth, than 
to avoid reflection. .Thus is impofed upon 
the advocates of religion and virtue, a talk 
at once difficult and neceflary, irkfome and 
klmoft hopelefs; to give new attractions to 
D 2 arguments 
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arguments which have loft their novelty; to 
refute the fame objections by the fame an- 
fwers ; to preach to thofe, who are not dif- 
pofed to hear; to convince men the moft 
unwilling to be convinced. 

Such appear to be the general and princi¬ 
pal caufes of that want of unanimity refpeCt- 
ing the Chriftian religion; of the numerous 
controverfies it has produced; and of thofe 
various objections to its divine original; which 
its friends always lament, and in which its 
enemies often triumph. It is not to be flip- 
pofed, however, that thefe caufes have ope¬ 
rated each fingly upon feme Angle mind; that 
every inftance of doubt or infidelity has been 
founded upon one ground of objection alone. 
Sometimes, indeed, each may have produced 
its effeCt by its diftinCt and feparate influence; 
but they have more frequently given force 
and fupport one to another ; and in different 
minds have probably been mixed and united. 

in every poflible mode of combination. 

/ 

But if thefe, and fuch as thefe, be the 
true and the only caufes of our differences 
and diflentions; the jufteft inferences from 

them 
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them will be, not to the prejudice of a di¬ 
vine revelation, but powerfully in its favour. 
As far as objections to our religion have arifen 
from fuch caufes as have been mentioned, 
the weight of thefe objections mult be ma¬ 
terially diminifhed by the very flatement of 
the cafe; by accounting fairly for their ex- 
iftence, without admitting their validity. If 
difficulties were unavoidable from the veiy 
nature of a divine revelation and the nature 
of man ; let not ChrilHanity be rejected, be- 
caufe it has neither violated the intellectual 
and moral conftitution of its profeflors, nor 
effected what was impoffible while that con¬ 
ftitution remained. If the variety of reli¬ 
gious feCts and tenets amongft us proceed 
wholly from our own wcaknefles and paf- 
lions; let them not be urged as objections to 
.the revelation itfelf, or as an imputation to 
the wifdom or benevolence of its author. If 
Chriftianity could not be more effectually, 
while rationally enforced; if irrefiftihle con¬ 
viction could not be imprefied upon our minds, 
without interfering with our freedom of will 
and aCtion; it is furely no argument againft 
it, that feme have abufed their freedom, and 
rejected its doCtrines, or tranfgrefied its laws. 

D 3 If 
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If there have appeared reafon to believe, 
that a large proportion of mankind are guided 
in their actions more frequently by the im- 
pulfe of the moment, than by the decifion of 
their underftandings; that even their opinions 
are as often the refult of their fituation and 
clrcumftances, as of deliberation and con- 
viftidn; and that their conduct is influenced 
by petty interefts and vicious paflions, more 
than by fixed and rational principles of duty ; 

’ it will not furely be fair to conclude that 
the Chriftian revelation is not credible, be- 
caufe it has not been univerfally believed ; 
or that its teftimony is infufficient, becaufe 
it has not always produced faith, or faith 
been followed by obedience. - 

But whatever be the true caufes, dr the 
fair inferences from them, the fame caufes 
will probably always operate, differences of 
opinion will always pxift, and objections 
continue to be urged. Of inftitutions, like 
the prefent, we are ‘therefore fumifhed at 
once with the principle, and with the vin-. 
dication. They are equally benevolent and 
judicious. They contribute to fupply a Coh-- 
ftant antidote to poifon conftantly adminir 
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aifiered. One reafon why Providence per¬ 
mits ignorance and vice in the world pro¬ 
bably is, to prove and exercife the faith and 
virtues of the wife, and good; and fcepti- 
cifm and infidelity in particular render it 
necefiary for us to remove the doubts of the 
one, and to refute the objeftions of the 
other. The man of opulence, therefore, 
may honourably exert his. liberality in pro¬ 
viding inftrudtion, and the learned believer 
his piety and talents v in communicating it, 
in order to clear the difficulties in his religion, 
and to difFufe more widely its truth and 
bleffings. As long as the adverfaries of 
Chriftianity continue their attacks, fo long 
will it be duty and merit in its advocates to 
repel them; and each will take the Nation, 
which he conceives to be moil in danger, or 
which he thinks himfelf beft able to defend. 

The two principal and moil popular 
fources of objection to the Chriftian revela¬ 
tion at prefent feem to be ; that it was not 
necefiary; and" that it is not credible; that 
the light of nature and reafon was fufficient 
to diredl mankind in their purfuit of virthe 
and happinefs, without other affiftance ; and 
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that if other afliftance was neceflarv, this 
fuppofed revelation is clogged with fo many 
difficulties, that it cannot reafonably be be¬ 
lieved and adopted, as furniffiing the afliftance 
required. 

To the former of thefe points, anfwers of 
great learning and ability have been repeat¬ 
edly offered; fuch, indeed, as might have 
been expelled to fuperfede all further di£ 
cuffion of the fubjeCt. But the objection 
ftill claims our notice; for it is ftill urged 
againft us. In thefe times, indeed, it is in- 
lifted on . with as much confidence, as if from 
its novelty no anfwer had yet been given; 
and with as much triumph, as if from 
its force it could not be anfwered. The 
beaten track, therefore, muft be again traced. 
In addition to the anfwers already produced, 
one more fhall be attempted. 

With refpeCt to the objections drawn from 
the fecond fource ; that all fhould be noticed 
in the prefent leCtures, is not practicable, 
and will not be expected. It is intended to 
feleCt a few fuch as feem to have an effeCt 
upon men in our own times; fuch as occur 

in 
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in the converfation or the writings of the 
prefent day; and to attempt a reply to them, 
in a way lo far popular and familiar, as may 
be not unacceptable to thofe who are either 
not profeffionally engaged in theological flu- 
dies, or not deeply fkilled in the queflions 
that are agitated refpe6ling the doctrines or 
the eflablifhment of our national church. 
That any new arguments will be produced, it 
were preemption to pretend; nor can it be 
expefted they fhould eafily be found. The 
Chriflian religion is limited to the truths 
contained in its own records. To thefe no 
addition or diminution can be aljowed. The 
arguments too, by which it is fupported, 
are coeval with the religion itfelf: and from 
its nature and importance it has engaged the 
attention of the wifefl and beft men in every 
age fince its promulgation to the world. All 
the obje&ions, and all the difficulties, which 
the fubje£l can admit, have probably long 
fince been urged; and confequently all have 
been repeatedly examined and difcufled. 
Some difficulties are capable only of one 
adequate folution; and of the various an- 
fwers applicable to others, the befl, no doubt, 
have already been employed, A few illufr 

Jtriou? 
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trious individuals, by the exertion of firpe- 
rior powers of mind, or by the judicious or 
fortunate direction of their ftudies, have 
occafionally thrown an additional ray of light 
on the evidence or the do&rines of our 
faith. But all its other advocates muft be 
content with the bumbler talk of producing 
the ftores already provided; and adapting 
them to the occafions by which they appear 
to be required. The novelty, however, which 
it is thus difficult to find, we conceive not to 
be necefiary to the caufe in which we are 
engaged. It cannot reafonably be demanded 
from us, till either new difficulties fhall be 
brought forward, or the modes of reafoning 
already employed fhall appear infufficient to 
convince the fincere and candid enquirer. 
With the fame arms, with which we'have fo 
often triumphed, we may ftill hope to con¬ 
quer. But our adverfaries have lately en¬ 
deavoured to adapt the ftyle and form of 
their objedlions to the tafte and capacity of 
the moft ordinary readers; to give their 
artillery fuch a direction and level, as may 
be likely to do the moft extenfive mifchief: 
and we muft prepare to meet them on their 
own-ground; The champion of Chriftianity 

muft 
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mull regulate his defence by the nature of 
the attack. It feems neither ufelels nor 
unnecefiary in thefe times, to reduce the 
fubftance of more learned dilquilitions into 
more familiar forms, and to comprels them' 
into a narrower compafs ; to colleft from 
every quarter, fuch arguments as appear the 
moll appolite and decilive; and to prelent 
them recommended, if not by eloquence 
and erudition, at leaft by modefty and can¬ 
dour ; if not by their depth or novelty, a £ 
leaft by their concifenefs and perfpicuity. 
If the prefent preacher can produce that 
which the learned and the judicious may 
hear without dilguft, and by which the 
young, the gay, or the uninformed may 
be perluaded to think and to enquire, he 
Ihall conlider his time and attention as hav¬ 
ing. been well employed; and the talk as ful¬ 
filled, which he undertakes to perform. To 
•fupport the caufe of religion and virtue very 
different methods may be purfued; and the 
moft promifing will not always prove the 
moft effectual. By the interpolition of hea¬ 
ven, Chriftianity was at firft propagated by 
means and inftruments apparently very in¬ 
adequate £0 their object; and at this day the 

higheft 
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higheft or humbleft abilities, the weakeft or 
the moft powerful effort, mull depend for 
its efficacy and fiiccefs on the favour and 
bleffing of heaven. Paul planted , Apollos 
watered) but God gave the encreafe. 


SERMON 
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SERMON II. 

ON THE NECESSITY OF A DIVINE RE¬ 
VELATION, FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF 
MANKIND IN RELIGION AND MORA¬ 
LITY. 


I COR. I. 21. 

The world by wifdom knew not God, 

The firft and broadeft ground of object 
tion, to what we receive as a divine revela¬ 
tion, has generally been, that it is not ne- 
ceflary; that mankind do not Hand in need 
of filch preternatural mftru6tion and affifi- 
tance, as it profefles to communicate. The 
Creator, lay the adverfaries of revealed re- 
ligion, has given to man the faculty of rea- 
ien; and by the native powers, or by the 
due improvement, of this faculty, he is en¬ 
abled to attain all the information, that is 
acceflary to his enjoyments or his virtue. 
. : He 
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He is enabled, they maintain, not only to 
afcertain the rules and principles of good 
morals; but to urge futticient -arguments and 
motives to enforce the practice: to colledl 
fatisfa&ory evidence, not only that he is at 
prefeht in a ftate of probation and refponfi- 
bility; but that tie is deftined for a future 
and more permanent exiftence; in which he 
mull receive the juft recompence of his 
merits or his cri m es. « He is-enabled to dif- 
cover, they aflert, not only the exiftence of 
a Supreme Being; but his attributes and 
perfe&ions; not only that he has been the 
author and giver of life ; but that he will 
hereafter be the judge of our conduct; or in 
the language of revelation ftfelf;;- that hp is, 
•aid /that he is .a rewardfr -of them- th$t dili- 
grxtfy feek him.' Front theleprerrjifes .they 
teonchide it to be improbable and. incredible, 
that theAlmighty dhevdd. give, what was 
not'wanted-; that he ; ftiould,. without ufe of 
neceflity, contrive and boodu# the e^tenftvp 
•end Complicated. work-of, the redemption of 
mankind by the^goipel; and: that if, is mpg^ 
more probable, this, fuppofej ,revelation. 
the invention of human pol^y.;.yeither^ fhf 
■pious fraud of the benevolent* to? allure mep 
- into 
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into peaceable febje&ion to the laws of 
fecial order; or the artifice of the ambitious, 
to keep the timid and the weak in fubjeSioo 
ito the cunning and the bold. 

If unaffifted reafon were really able to 
difcover, all that is here aferibed to it, the 
neceffity of a divine revelation, as far at leaft 
as it is a lyftem of moral inftrudtion, would 
Certainly be fbperfeded. But if according 
to the obfervation of Cicero, to fay that nio 
man has been wife, and that no man can be 
wile, amount to the lame thing; if it he 
fair to aifume, that then are not able to do; 
what in fad they have never done; then will 
it not be difficult to lhew, that reafen can* 
not effeft whflt the objection fuppofes; tbej 
it is not a lufficient guide, or fufficient au¬ 
thority, in our purluit of truth, virtue, and 
happihefi. 

: 1 . The light of reafon isriot fufficient ija 
each individual *.: It istnot itnprefied MpQ# 

11: !Jtr» "O . : 1 i vr; -5. 

* Lord Herbert, Tin^al, ,-and other -advocates of na¬ 
tural religion, irj oppofition to revelation, maintain’‘thit 
feed has implanted* fn the miml • of-every “'man (hei true . 
principles of 'religWahd morality: - 

5 the 
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the minds of infants; for it does not appear 
in them; nor is it able to dire# them, fb 
early as direction is required. The child, 
for the moft obvious reafons, is long guided 
by the authority of his parents and precep¬ 
tors ; before he can be trailed to be mailer 
of his own conduit. The youth and the mail 
are frequently called upon to alt, before they 
have fully fettled their principles of altion; 
to perform their part in many important 
feenes of life, before they are qualified to 
reaibn largely or ikilfully; before they are 
able to judge between oppofite motives; to 
iurmount the difficulties of complicated 
cafes; and to decide with wifdom and juf- 
tice. Nor does this light and intelligence 
appear to burft at once upon the mind, at 
any iubfequent period of life; for all the 
improvement our faculties receive is obvi- 
oufly gradual and progreffive. The know¬ 
ledge and principles of our duty, then, are 
not •originally imprelfed upon the mind; but 
inflilled by education and inJflrufHoni they 
are not difeovered by intuition, or infufed in 
a moment; but acquired by time and fludy; 
they are not the endowment of nature ; but 
the refult of obfervation and pcperfence. 

- Whence 
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’"iWbshee/thi? information is really and ori¬ 
ginally derived,1 (hall hereafter. be enquired* 
Admitting at prel'ent that men may pbtaiq 
it, by. the. dne^ improvepient of their facul¬ 
ties, by education 'and inftru&ion, by obfer- 
VatiOn and experidoee; how (hall we expert 
tod find it in thole, who are in a great mea- 
fore deftitute b£ thefe advantages,. By far the 
greater partrof mankind are obliged to. era* 
pldjrtfaeir whole time and attention, to pro-, 
cure Jthe neccffafies of life. To this object 
thern.’;educatmn - and, inftru£fion have been 
confined; and; their, obferyalion.and expe-? 
rience feldom extend much beyond it. From 
the? hour-^bfcp; hfeye- ftrength to wield the 
ifoptemaitsadif .fiufhandry ^bcdmanufaftun^ 
Jtheyrare ^compelled to dail^iiabour, to earn 
their daily bfe’ad. ’rln them, therefore, rea* 
lbri:k;nat onfytlittle cultivated and improved; 
but becomes- in a great degree - incapable of 
fcukiyatioii v bj- long difufe, by the labour of 
the body, and the various hardships of their 
fitufttion. And if. it be not able to dire# 
them, without fuch improvement and affif- 
tance, as it is impoflible for them by their 
own" efforts to- obtain ; it is fair to conclude, 
th||y£}& -light ’of nature is nob fufficient in 
)’Jif E each 
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each individual to teach the principles, and 
to enforce the practice, of good morals; 
f&uch lefs to give them, what is indifpenfibly 
neceflary to the former, rational notions of 
a Supreme Being and his providence, of 
their dependence and refponfibility. Such 
men are under the neceflity of doing, what 
indeed by fuch men is every where done; of 
taking their rules of faith and morals, of 
principles and conduit, in a great meafure 
upon truft from thofe, whole judgment and 
inftru&ion they efteem, or to whofe authority 
they find it convenient to fubmit. 

i 

This confidcraition will appear of flili 
greater weight if we reflet, that the rules 
of morality, when firfl announced, are not 
all felf-evident and indifputable: many of 
them require examination and proof, before 
they bring conviction. They are maintained 
by different men on different grounds; and 
various reafbns are afligned for the rules 
themfelves; and ftill more various, for their 
authority and obligation. 

It feems fair to affume. too, that if the 
light of reafon were fufficient, in each indi¬ 
vidual, 
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vidual, to difcover right principles of faith 
and action, each individual muft certainly 
dilcover them. Other wife, the Creator muft 
have heftowed a faculty, for a purpofe which 
it does not anfwer; and the endowment is a 
mockery. That each individual, however, 
does not difcover them, is too obvious in 
point of fa6t, to require argument or evi¬ 
dence. Nor will any fuppofed negledf. or 
abufe of our reafon fatisfa&orily account for 
fo extraordinary a failure; or, upon the hy¬ 
pothecs of the objeCtor, vindicate-the wif- 
dom and juftice of the Creator. No time 
can be fpecified when it was fuccefsful; no 
fuch' inftances can be produced, as will war¬ 
rant any general conclufion in favour of its 
fufficiency: no individual can be named, 
who adopted and fixed his opinions, by the 
exertions of his own reafon alone; who, 
without inftrudtion or affiflaflce, formed for 
himfelf a fyftem of religion and morality. 

Another argument, againft this fufficiency 
of reafon in each individual, may he drawn 
from the general uniformity in natural en¬ 
dowments. Our fenfes, our paffions, and 
our inftin&s, in themfelves, and in their 
' E 3 opera- 
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operations and effe&s, unlefs where they are 
occafionally controuled by fome fuperior in¬ 
fluence, are regular and univerfal. They 
may differ in degree, but not in kind. Had 
this fuppofed light of reafon then' refembled 
other natural endowments - r it muft have re>- 
fembled them alio in the regularity of its 
effects. And as truth and tight, the gre&teft 
and the beft objebls bf :i its refearch, ate ah- 
ways the fame; every man muft have difco- 
vered the fame articles of faith, and - -the 
fame principles of condubh The 5 rules of 
morality would have been every whfere ; alike; 
and the doctrines Of religion Uniform dnd 
confident. But how far this is from'being 
the cafe, the mod fuperficial infp’effio A“ of 
hidory will inform' us. N'of two • natrons 
upon earth, whofe *fer>timeht9 are known t6‘ 
us, however Ample in their opinions 1 and 
manners, precifely agree in their religious 
doflrines, or rules of practice. Not a eivi- 
lized people can be found, with whole hif¬ 
tory we are acquainted, who have' not at 
fbme time or other changed,' in important 
articles, their pern of faith, and ki 'fbme 
points, their precepts of morality. :, Nor Can 
a nation be pointed out, that i& not difturbed 
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by feds, herefes, and fa&ions *. In thfe 
populace this might not be allowed to have 
much weight in point of argument; becaufe 
they may have been led aftray, by the influ- 
N ence of a celebrated name, by the policy of 
power, or the authority of conqueft. It 
$ill, however, proves the want of unani¬ 
mity amotngft mankind; and the truth is, 
that ampngft the more exalted in rank or 

* It will be obferved, perhaps, that fimilar changes 
have taken place in nations profefiing to believe the ChriC- 
tian revelation. And if we admit the fadf, even in its 
fulleft extent; it will not much affedt the argument. But 

between the conduft of heathen and Chriftian nations in 

/ 

this point, a remarkable diftin&ion may be obferved. 
The latter have differed in opinion, or changed tfyeir opi¬ 
nions, not upon what conftituted the ftandard of truth and 
duty, but only upon the interpretation of it; while the 
former have difagreed or yaried in their fentiraents about 
jthe ftandard itfejf. It is, indeed^ one of the obviops acU 
vantages of Chriftianity, that its doctrines <ind precepts 
are preferved in a fixed apd authoritative record ; to which 
appeals may always be made ; either to prevent difference 
of Opinion $ or to determine fuch coatroverfies as happen 
to have arifen : and though from the nature of the fubjecl* 
and the errors and infirmities of mankind, difputes will 
probably always exift; they will be lefs frequent, and oji 
points of much lefs importance, than if we had either no 
fixed ftandard 5 or none but fuch as reafon and human, au*- 
ffiprity coirld have eftablifhed. ' ' , ,; 4 

E 3 ' talents 
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talents not much more uniformity will be 
found. Not a philofopher can be named, 
who was in all points of religion and mora¬ 
lity decided in his opinions ; or at all times 
even confident with himfelf; and how little 
they agreed with each other, their numerous 
fe£ls and endlefs deputations will abundantly 
inform us. The academic ridiculed the ftoic 5 
the Epicurean derided both ; and the fe6t of 
the fceptics is laid to have taken its rife from 
the diflentions of the reft. The light of na¬ 
ture then has not enabled each individual to 
difcover any rule of condu6t that is, what 
luch a rule evidently ought to be, clear and 
uniform, confident and univerfal. 

2. If then the light of nature and reafon 
was not fufficient in each individual, to 
teach right principles, and to enforce good 
morals; the next poflible fuppofition is, that 
it was given in the requifite proportion to a 

certain number, for the inftrudtion of the 

\ 

reft; that a few were peculiarly endowed, 
for the benefit of the whole. But before this 
fuppofition can be admitted, it will be in¬ 
cumbent upon its advocates, if in reality any 
fuch be found, to point out the individuals 

they 
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they mean; who they are, whofe infrac¬ 
tions it will Be our advantage to receive, and 
our duty to obey. It is true that individuals, 
pofleffing talents greatly fuperior to thofe 
granted to mankind in general, have appeared 
at different periods, and in different nations, 
of the world. It is true, that they have 
made fiich difboveries or improvements in 
art and fcience, as might juftly entitle them 
to be confidered, as men fent by heaven to 
be a benefit and a blefling to their fellow* 
creatures. It is true, that many of them 
have, by their abilities, and their induftry, 
obtained high diftin&ion and authority in 
life, and been honoured, and even deified, 
after death. But it is not true, that • any 
individuals have appeared, pofleffing an in* 
dHputable claim to be confidered, as the in* 
ftrudtors of the human race in morality and 
religion. None have appeared with know¬ 
ledge in thefe important points, fb evidently 
fuperior to that of all others, that the reft of 
mankind would voluntarily acquiefce, in 
their opinions and decifions. None have 
appeared, who could teach what was re- 
quifite to be known, and fupport what 
E 4 they 
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they taught by fuch argument and evidence; 
as it was impoflible to refute. None in fhort 
have appeared, who cpuld communicate fuch 
a fyftem of morals, and. ftill lefs, fuch a fyf- 
tem of religion, as could either claim the 
general approbation, or engage the general 
obedience; of ‘their fellow-creatures. All 
who have written fince the' publication of 
the golpel are here out of the queftion. By 
the illuftrious charaders of earlier times the 
point muft be decided. For the Chriftian 
revelation is that very inftrudion and aflif* 
tance, for the neceffity of which, to them 
and to ourfelves, we are to contend. 

Nor muft it be forgotten, that.the honours 
we pay to the fages of antiquity, and in-r 
deed the honours they beft deferve, are not 
fo much abfolute as relative; not fo much 
for the difcoveries they actually made, as for 
their difcoveries compared with their means 
of making them; not limply for the inform 
mation they acquired-and communicated; 
but for having acquired and communicated 
fo much, when they had received, fo little ; 
when the full difcovery of the word and will 

' , ' 9 f 
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of v God had not yet been vouchfafed to man¬ 
kind. We have indeed a prepoffeflion of 
gratitude in their favour. From the ftudy of 
their writings we have received much of the 
heft improvement of our minds ; they were 
formerly the inftru&ors of our youth; and 
they now conftitute the amufement of our 
age. But the tafte of the critic, the elo¬ 
quence of the orator, or the beauties of the 
poet, are not now to be examined. We'are 
at prefent to confider them merely as inftruc- 
tors in religion and morality; and their ex¬ 
cellence in other refpe&s muft not blind our 
judgments to their defeats in thefe. What¬ 
ever efteem we may entertain for Socrates ; 
a dill greater efteem is due to truth. We 
are:not to.err with Plato; but to hold faft 
the form of found words in the gofpel of 
Chrift. - < 

Admitting, however, a few* iliuftrious in¬ 
dividuals to. have learned, from whatever 
fource, the true principles.of. morality, and 
even fufficient knowledge of religion to en¬ 
force them; it will ftill remain to be (hewn, 
hy what marks thefe men could be with cer¬ 
tainty 
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tainty diftinguifhed as public mftrudors; Gy 
tvhat charalteriftics, internal or external* 
they could prove the authenticity of their 
dolirines; and by what motives and autho¬ 
rity engage others to hear and to obey them. 
If their inftru&ions were recommended only 
by their fuperior wifHom; and if their pre¬ 
cepts were enforced only by their own utility; 
none would be convinced of their value, but 
fiich as were able to judge of it; thofe who 
moil wanted, would not regard them. As to 
any external chara&eriftics, the fait need 
not be difproved; for it cannot be fupported, 
by any plaufible argument or evidence. They 
did not quote any prophecies fulfilled in their 
perions and condu&: they did not appeal to 
any miracles, which the power, who fent 
them, had enabled them to perform. We 
know that Numa profefied to be afiifted in 
the formation of his laws by a nymph of 
the foreft; Lycurgus, by the oracle of 
Apollo; and Minos, by Jupiter himfelf. 
But thefe were evidently convenient fi&ions 5 
defigned to give the authors Weight and au* 
thority with the illiterate and fuperftitioua 
populace; who were neither very able nor 

much 
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much difpofed, to queft ion, or to Cxaminfe; 
the truth of their pretenfions. Had the^ 
heen furnifhed with real and fobftantial evi¬ 
dence of a divine commiffion; it oUght afid 
it would have been brought forward to public 
view. It would not have confifted folely of 
the aflertion of thole, who were under the 
ftrongeft temptations to a fraud; becauft 
tnoft to be benefited by its fuccels : but it 
would have appeared in a form adapted to 
the capacities of thofe, whom it was in¬ 
tended to convince. It would not have borne, 
as it now does, every mark of pretence and 
impofture; but the plain and genuine fea¬ 
tures of authenticity and truth. It is worth 
while to obferve too, that the artifice, to 
which Nurtia, Lycurgus, and Minos had re- 
courfe, is no mean evidence; both that they 
had heard of divine communications to men; 
and that fome fuclr revelation, as we con¬ 
tend for, was in their opinion neceflary, to 
fecure the virtue of individuals and the peace 
of fociety. But whatever may be thought 
of the expedients, or the opinions, of the 
ancient legiflators and moralifts; if Provi¬ 
dence has not given, to any public inftruc- 
tors among the heathens, indifputable marks 

of 
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of their office, or indifputable proofs of their 
authority; we ipuft inevitably conclude# 
that no fuch inftru£tors have been fent 
none, whom mankind are bound to receive 
and to obey. 

3. If then it be true, that the light, of 
nature is neither, fufficient of itfelf in each 

v 

individual, to teach and regulate our faith 
and practice; nor that a few have been pe¬ 
culiarly endowed and commiffioned for the 
benefit of the whole; the only fuppofition 
remaining, to fupport the fuificiency of rea? 
fon, is, that the requifite information is at¬ 
tainable, by the united and fucceffive exer¬ 
tions of mankind. But if it wps not fo 
attained before the publication of. the gofpel; 
we may be allowed to conclude that it was 
not attainable at all: and that it was not fq 
attained, will appear from the flighteft exa¬ 
mination of the faith and ethics of the hea¬ 
thens. 

Their religion was univerfally idolatry: 
and the whole multitude of their deities were 
fuppofed to be of like pajjions with themfelves j. 
whofe caprices, cruelties, and luffs confti- 

tuted 
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tuted the articles of their-faith, and the fub- 
je&s of their devotions. - Thefe deities were 
worfhipped, not only under various forms of 
the hearts of the field and the fowls of the 
air,- but of a thoufand different images of 
wood and done, the work of men's hands ; 
and the infatuated populace often miftook 
the reprefentation for the'/original; and ad- 
drefled, not a fublime and "invifible divinity, 
but the brute, the reptile, 1 or the ftatue, as 
the ultimate object of their adoration. Nor 
were the eftablifhed forms of their devotion, 
as will eafily be fuppofed, more pure or dig¬ 
nified than their creed. They were indeed 
either fuch’ rites and ceremonies, as were 
devoid- bfall rational r ufe and meaning-; or 
fuch aSoolild not be ! praftifed, and cannot 
be ftated, without offence to decency, and 
ltd go6d Morals. ‘ Their fyftem of faith was 
therefore .injurious to the dignity and honour 
of the Supreme Being; and their-worfhip 
fuch as rimfii have been, not only offenfive to 
the prd^er bbjeft of worfhip, but prejudicial 
fo that^ morality, which it ought to have 
purified and improved. On the licentious 
chaffa£ter.-:and tendency,, however, of the 
heathen mythology, and on the groffhefs of 

their 
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their fiiperflition a&d idolatry, it is not ne- 
$eflary that I ihquld enlarge; for they have 
been ftated and expofed, till the fubjedt will 
hardly excite attention; till our convi&jon is 
almoft forgotten in wearinefs and difguft. 


*But it has been maintained in thqir [de¬ 
fence, that fuch waa die creed only of the 
yulgar and illiterate; that the .populace, in¬ 
deed, from their ignorance and credulity, 
might .believe all the extravagant tenets of 
their theology; and that the rnagiftratea 
might fupport them for the purpofes of po¬ 
licy j but that the phdofophers not qnlydef- 
pifed and cenfured,. what we fo juftly con¬ 
demn; hut knew and maintained the fun¬ 
damental article of .true religion,-.the unity 

* Varroand Plutarch paake a triple divifipa of the 
antient theology; into the fabulous, which belonged to 
the poets; the popular, which was fupported by the laws; 
bnd the phyfical, which belonged to the phildophers: 
and Gibbon, with fame reference to fuch a divifion, and 
jvith more attention to the epigramatic turn of his fenr 
tence, than to its accuracy, has told us; that u . the vari¬ 
ous modes of worfliip, which prevailed in the Roman 
world, were all confidered by the people as equally true, 
by the.philpfbpher, as equally fklfe, and ~by thg magiftrate, 
as equally ufefuh” Rom. Emp. Chap, 2» 

of 
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of the Godhead. This has indeed been re* 
peatedly aflerted, but it has not been proved. 
*the philofophers, instead of expofing the 
popular theology, as void of foundation in 
truth, and in its tendency prejudicial to good 
morals, united with their fellow-citizens in 
the cuftomary rites of devotion; and de¬ 
clared it to be impious and criminal to ques¬ 
tion the truth, or difturb the folemnities, of 
the religion of their anceftors. Some fe&s, 
indeed, endeavoured to palliate even the 
poetical mythology; by reprefenting it a* 
myftical, emblematical and allegorical fable ; 
veiling the truths and operations of nature, 
under the iuppofed tranfaftions of their dei¬ 
ties ; and poffelling a depth and fignificancy, 
winch the poets themfelves do not appear 
ever to have had in contemplation; and 
which the academic in Cicero has fuccefs- 
fully ridiculed and expofed. Nor lhall we 
be much difpofed to extol this- phjlofophy, 
when we refle£l; that it was either not able, 
or not inclined, to devife a better lyftem 
of faith arid worfhip, to be adopted by the 
people, and enforced by the magiftrate. It 
is indeed much eafier to tell what is wrong, 
than to teach what is right; to expofe error, 
3 th ¥* 
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to difcover truth*. They might have pointed 
out the weaknefs of particular articles, .or 
demoliihed the whole fabric, of !the popular 
fuperftitions; but ’they were not therefore 
prepared to eredl the luminous edifice of true 
religion. Socrates, though condemned to an 
ignominious deaths for his iuppoled contempt 
of the deities- of his country, carefully per¬ 
formed all the rites of the eftablilhed; re* 
Jigion -f*. Cicero, in his treatjfe on the nature 
of the Gods, has not more difplayed his elo¬ 
quence as a writer, than his inability’, to give 
fatisfadtory information on the fubje6t|. And 

t ■ whe£ 

* What was (aid by Baudius of Erafmus refpefling his 
religious opinions, m&y with great juftice be applied t6 
moft pf the antient philofophers; Videtur magis babuifle 
quod fugeret, quam quod fcqueretur; he feeifced father ^9 
have determined what to rejeft, than what to believe: 
and Cicero with equal truth and candour declares, <c Utx-* 
nam tam facile vera invenire poflem, quam falfa convin*. 
cere j” I wilh I could as eafily difcover truth, as I cm 
refute error. - 

r f Xenoph. Mem. et Apol. Socr. , ; , 1 

% Had this celebrated treatife ended with the fic<)J*f 
•book, it might have been more fatisfja&ory to the reader* 
becaufe the author would have appeared to have fatisfied 
himfelf. But the third involves us again in inextricable 
difficulties and perplexity. The treatife does not fupport 

the 
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when the Athenians enquired of the oracle, 
what religion they ihould profefs; the an- 
fwer was, the religion of their anceftors 
The people theri, the philolbphers, and even 
the Qods the'njfelves, were almoft equally 
ignorant, tvhat fyftcm of fkith and worship 
Was the trueft and the beft. 

Our ufual habits of reafoning lead us to 
e??pe&, that fuch as were the tenets of re¬ 
ligion amongft the heathens, fuch would be 
their precepts for pra6lice; that their mo¬ 
rality would be is corrupt as their creed* 
But this, though unhappily too mtich the 
Cafe, is by do means uhiverfally true. The 
principles of virtue are, .ift. their own na¬ 
ture,; much lefs abftrufe and difficult than 
the do&rines of theology; and the fages of 
antiquity diduiot perceive that clofe and in* 

die popular religion j but entirelyorerthrows it. It does 
not adopt the tfcneti of any particular fed: of philofo*. 
pliers; but ftates and refutes the^tall. As far as a tendency 
to any particular fytem its difcoverable 3 it is either to* 
wards the athe&ft Strata 5 or towards that panthaifav 
which is at baft aa ahtierit as ,the verfes afcribed to Gri- 
phfeus, M d fince better known jas the dodrine of Spindza* 
But the whole temrihates without conclufion or decifion. 

- #^C3cerpd^Leg. 2 . x6. 

F timaic 
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tinaate cormeSion between religion and mo¬ 
rality; of which better information has en^ 
abled us to lee the lieceffity and the advantage: 
With them the latter did not derive excltffively 
from the former its principle, its model, and 
its fan&ions. Their fyftem of ethics, how¬ 
ever, though much lefs defe&ive thantheir 
tenets of religion, was ftill at a wide diftance 
from perfection. Many of our moral ilnd 
foetal duties, indeed, they have enforced by 
every argument which genius could ''invent* 
and recommended by every ornament which 
eloquence could bellow. But they were not 
polTefTed of any certain and univerlal prin¬ 
ciple of good morals—Each has admitted 
fotn&vice amongft the virtues he-prcfcribeS !l *i 
. : . Amidft 

i'J V. : . : ■ % . . .. •• . 

■ ' * La&antkis end ■others have pbfer red* that from th$ 
writings of die various heathen moralifts a fyftem of ethics 
might be colleded, as compleat as that of the gofpel qfelf. 
Perhaps the fail might be queftioaed. But allowing it to 
be true-, it» not to be expe&ed that each induridual ihould 
fearch from Ariftotle to Cicero, and from Pfctfb to Seneca, 
in order to fettle his principles and rules-bf-adlonand 
had each individual leiftireand inclination to undertake the 
talk, what is to be his guide in performing-it i by what 
means is he-to diftinguUh what to adopt, and what to re- 
je£t i This might form the amufement of a Jnanof learn- 
. ■ • , “S i 
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Amidft the faireft flowers of heathen mo¬ 
rality, is always found a mixture of weeds 
or poifons. The principle and the rule of 
reditude afiumed by Cicero is, what he calls 
right reafon; and this, after fomeoblcure 
and unavailing difquifition, he determines to 
be the reafon of the Supreme Being. But 
were this information juft; for want of 
advancing one ftep further, it is wholly with¬ 
out effed or ufe. He has not, and he could 
not inform us, how the reafon of the Su¬ 
preme Being is to be known. With refped 
to pradical morality; * Theodorus permit¬ 
ted theft and facrilege; and j~ Ariftotle has 
recommended refentment and revenge. The 
perfed republic of | Plato did not exclude 
the pradice of falftiood; and it ordained the 
moft unwarrantable licentioufnefs. Even 
§Epidetus and || Antoninus themfelves al- 

ing; but not the inftru&ion of the ignorant. La&antiijs 
himfelf admits, that he only could accomplifh this, who 
hadbeeh previoufly taught of. God. He only could ere&, 
from the materials of Pagan antiquity, the fabric of per¬ 
fect morality, who poffefled already the model in the 
bible. 

* Diog. Laert. Lib. 2. 4 De Morib. Lib 4, 5. 

% De Repub. 3 & 5. § Differt. 

I Ant. Medit. Lib. 3, 5, 10. 

F % lowed 
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lowed- their wife man to feek refuge from 
affliction ill fuicide. 

- . 5 

But admitting they had been perfect in 
the praCiicai virtues they recommended %. 
there are other points, effential to our duty 
or our peace, which they have not taught- 
They have not, for example, accounted Oh 
any rational principle for .the mixture of 
good and evil, of vice and virtue in the- 
world; for the occasional- profperity of the 
wicked, and the affliction of the juft. All 
we can learn from them on this important 
fubjeCt, either has little meaning, or brings 
little fatisfa&ion. By one feci we are taught, 
that all fublunary events are under the direct 
tion of a blind and capricious chance; by 
another, that they are regulated by an irre- 
fiftible fatality; and by a third, that there 
.are two original and oppofite powers in. na¬ 
ture ; a malignant demon, the caufe of evil, 
as well as a benevolent being, the author of 
good. And for one of the moft neceflaFy 
parts of human duty, patience ih advierfity 
and refignatipn to the divine will, they have 
recommended little elfe, than either to feize, 
with the Epicurean, whatever enjoyment the 

~ prefent * 
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prefent hour allows; or to. acquire, with the 
Stoic, an unnatural indifference and infen- 
fibility. 

4, Admitting, however, ftill farther, that 
they had been able to teach every part of 
human duty; by what arguments could they 
have proved that the do< 5 trines they taught 
were truth; and that the 'precepts they de¬ 
livered, it was incumbent upon us to re¬ 
ceive ? Allowing even this to be accom- 
plifhed; by what authority could they have 
prevailed upon the reft of the world, or by 
what motives induced them, to pra&ife what 
was taught ? The table of Cebes will fhew, 
that as they could not difcover what would 
conftitute our real happinefs; they could not 
urge any adequate and efficacious motives to 
our duty. They have indeed purftled the 
enquiry with great diligence; but by no 
means with as great fuccefs. 

The native beauty of virtue, and the love 
of virtue for its own fake, was a language, 
which they either fuppofed to contain much 
meaning jynd argument; or which they em¬ 
ployed, becaufe they had nothing more de- 
F 3 cifive 
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cifive to urge in the caufe. It was, how¬ 
ever, a notion much too abftra&ed for com- 

t 

mon minds; too (hadowy for the bafis of 
duty ; and perhaps never inftyenced the con¬ 
duct of a Angle man. It was only the meteor 
of fancy; not the funlhine of truth. It 
might amufe the imagination; but could not 
■ illuminate the underftanding. 

As motives fomewhat more fubftantial, 
though in their eftimation of inferior value, 
they have urged the regard ufually and rea- 
fonably paid to health, to fortune, and to 
reputation*. But without entering into a 

minute 

* The following obfervations originally made a part of 
the text; and may, perhaps, ftill be thought not unwor¬ 
thy of a place in a note. With refpedl: to the firft; the 
injury to health from the practice of vice is not immediate 
or certain: for many vices may be pra&ifed, by which the 
health is not affe&ed: and even licentious indulgences are 
not always followed by difeafe, nor do they always vifibly 
. flprten life. The argument drawn from thence, there¬ 
fore, in favour of virtue may be oppofed as inconclufive. 
The effe&s, on which its force depends, are not univerfal 
and inevitable. But whatever may be thq real force of 
the argument, it is not likely to fecure good morals. Wp 
are all too apt not to fear pain, while we do not feel it. 
And thpugh regard for their health will in a certain degree 

always 
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minute examination of tbe(e confxieratkm^ 
it may fafely be aflerted, that each feparately 
is either too limited to be of general ufe* or 
too feeble to be efficacious. The force of 
each indeed varies, not only with the varie¬ 
ties of climate, government, and public opi¬ 
nion ; but with the age and ftation, fenti- 
itients and habits, of almoft every individual. 
And whether they aft fingly or in conjunc¬ 
tion, they are too irregular and uncertain in 
their influence, to form the principle of good 

. morals; 

always influence the prudent and the temperate; it will 
never be, on one hand, an efie&ual check to violent and 
headftrong paffions j nor on the other, an effectual incite¬ 
ment to the.more laborious and painful duties of life. 

With refpeft to the regard for property, as the princi¬ 
ple of morality; it is in its own nature perfe&ly kidif. 
ferent; and can become a reftraint upon vice, or a motive 
rto virtue, only according to the previous difpofition of him 
by whom.fortune is poflefled, or by whom it is defixed. 
The ambition to obtain opulence and its advantages, if 
not under the direction of better principles, may not more 
frequently ftimulate the exertions of honeft induftry, than 
the efforts of artifice and fraud. Though the apprehen¬ 
sion of injury to his fortune will often reft rain a man in 
moderate circumftances; it can have little. weight with 
him, whofe ampler ftores are equal to the mpft expend Ye' 

F 4 gratifica- 
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morals ; and too indefinite. i& t^eir mean* 
ing and eftimation to be our guide in prac¬ 
tice. . 

r 

In aid of tbefe motives have been urged,. 
therefore, the inftkutions of civil policy. 
The lawg of pur country, it may be faid, 
ought to form a perfedl rule of duty; and the 
authority of the magiftrate enforce the per¬ 
formance. But, not to mention that if rear 
ifon calls in the aid of human laws (he ac¬ 
knowledges, as mere reafon, her own infuf- 

gratifications. And our own obfervation and experience 
may'' convince us that the pofleflion of wealth, for from 
•being itfelf the principle of good morals, too often encou¬ 
rages fuch guilty paffions as it furnifhes -the means to gra¬ 
tify. It depends wholly on the poffeffor, whether pro¬ 
perty become the instrument of his virtue, or the minifter 
of his vices. 

The care of character and the love of fame have indeed 
prompted many to exertions the moil honourable, and 
anions the moil brilliant: but what good effect can thefe 
motives have upon thofe, who indeed molt want fuch in¬ 
citements, but are leaft fenfible of their influence^ the 
mean fpirited and the depraved! They will always (acri- 
'fice what they conceive to be the fhadowy advantages of 
jeputation, to the more fubftantial pleafures^ of eafe, gain, 
or fenfuality. - 

ficiency; 
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ficiency; thcjfe laws themfelves may he un¬ 
juft, or unjuftly adminiftered; and what 
(hall rectify their irregularities, and make us 
amends for any injuries we may have fuf- 
tained ? The wifeft and the heft human 
inftitutions cannot always punilh .crimes, and 
much left prevent them; and they feldom 
attempt ro reward virtue; but as they hap¬ 
pen to be lerviceable to the ftate. Nor will 
they ever be able to confine within the 
bounds of duty, thofe who are daring enough 
to hazard the penalties they threaten; thole 
who fancy themfelves powerful enough to 
refill, or artful enough to elude them. 

• 1 

In the political eftablilhments of anti¬ 
quity, at leaft, it will be in vain to feek the 
principles or precepts pf perfect virtue. Their 
legiflators paid perhaps too much attention to 
the aggrandifement of the ftate j and certainly 
too little to the morals of the people. Their 
fyftems of policy, like the ethics of their 
philofophers, were all debafed by fome mix¬ 
ture of abfurdity, inhumanity, or corruption. 
If we examine what remains of the boafted 
inftitutions of Lvcurgus or Solon, or of the 

laws 

- * 
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laws of the Twelve Tables; we fhall find 
that they all ordained or countenanced what 
was incompatible with good morals; ' un- 
warrantable licentioufnefs *, or the expofure 
of their children; the combats of the gla¬ 
diators, or the murder of their {laves, 

f 

That thefe motives do in faft pOffefs a 
large fhare of weight and utility in human 
life, is too obvious to be denied. The united 
confiderations of health and fortune, cha¬ 
racter and law, muft always have a powerful 
influence on mankind. Within their proper 
limits they are indeed very valuable and very 
laudable principles of adtion. They have, 
no doubt, on one hand, often checked the 
artifices of iniquity and the efforts of vio-? 
lence; and on the other, often prompted to 
exertions and achievements highly honour¬ 
able to the individual, and beneficial to fo- 

* The defe&s of heathen laws and heathen morality 
might perhaps be moft fuccefsfully expofed, by infilling 
on the licentioufnefs, which they* did not in almoit any cafe 
prohibit with liifficient rigour, and which they too often 
exprefsly encouraged. But from the nature of the fubjedfc 
as much evil is probably avoided by waving the argument^ 
as good could be obtained by Hating it more at large. 

ciety. 
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ciety. But in the moft important point they 
all equally fail. They conftitute only pru* 
dence and policy ; not the moral principle 
required. They may prompt, or they may 
reftrain, the hand; but they cannot reitify 
the heart and the intention. They have 
often enforced the offices of decency or juf- 
tice; but cannot exalt them into virtue and 
merit. Cicero himfelf aflerts, that prac- 
tifed upon thefe motives, juftice itfelf is not 
virtue. 

To this muft be added, as a motive to 
duty urged by many of the heathen philo¬ 
sophers, the immortality of the foul, and the 
rewards and punifhments of a life to come. 
But though thefe are do&rines, without 
which religion lofes its principal value, and 
morality its firmeft fupport; we (hall not 
find them either univerfally or rationally 
maintained by the fages of antiquity. Thefe 
doctrines were indeed, like almofl every 
Other, difputed by the Sceptic, and by the 
Cynic fiirlily denied. The Epicurean fought 
in his pleafiires, and the Stoic in his apathy* 
the happinefs of the prefent life, with very 

little 
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little regard to any thing bt, y0 nd it. Evefl 
amongft {hofe who maintained a ftate of re¬ 
tribution hereafter, their notion? and then- 
accounts of it are fo doubtful and obfcure, 
fo full of fable and inconfiflency; that it 
muft have -been difficult for them to perfuade 
themfelves of the reality of >vhat they 
taught on the fubjeft; and fffll more difficult 
to give it weight and efficacy on the minds 
of others. S.ocrates employed many argu T 
ments to prove the immortality of the foul; 
but before his judges he left it undecided, 
whether he expe&ed death to lead him to a 
ftate of peaceful infenfibility; or to the com¬ 
pany and converfation of the great, the wife 
and the good*. Of all the arguments of 
antiquity on the fubjeft, the beft ?re un¬ 
doubtedly to be found in the wrings of 
PlatQ; yet of thefe, fays his greafeft ad¬ 
mirer, the Rorqan oratqr; whjpn, I read them, 
I am convinced ; jjut when I lay tfye booh 
afide, and refledt upon them in my own 
mind, my conviction is gone -f. Cicero’s 
own reafbning on the fame important ques¬ 
tion terminates in the unfatisfaCiory conclu- 

* Plat. Phaed. t Tide, Quseft. i. li* 

; lion; 
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fibn; that if he was miftaken in his belief, 
he was pleafed with his error, and no maii 
fliould ravifh it from him*. 

5. A i 

* De 9ene£V. fid> finetn.—In his philofophical treatifes 
Ciceto his made feveral of his characters fpeak ingeni- 
oufly and eloquently on the fubjeCl of a future ftate, and 
the immortality of the foul. But in his letters lie appears 
to give up the point; and to be of a very different opinion* 
lor in thefe he conftantly reprefents death as the end of 
ill things; as a ftate Of perpetual infenfibility. Mortem 
nullum fenfum habituiam,” “finem doloris,” et u omnium 
rerum extremum,” is the language no f t only of feveral 
different letters; but, I Relieve, on every occajion, where 
the mention of death is followed by any reflexion upon it. 
And bn the Jetteis, it fliould feem, notwithftanding Dr. 
Middleton's reasoning to the contrary, the greateft depen¬ 
dence ought to be placed. His philofophical difquifitions, 
in imitation of thofe of Plato, are thrown into the form of 
dialogue; and each of the characters may therefore be 
fcppdfed to fpeak, not fo much the opinions of Cicero, as 
thofe 6f the fe«St he reprefents y and to urge the arguments, 
not which appeared to the author conclulive y but the belt 
which his fide of the queftion admitted, or were then 
known. It is only indirectly, or by fuggeffions in fome- 
orher parts of his writings, that We can learn who fpeaks 
the fentimerits of Cicero himfelf. But in his letters he is 
finder no fuch reftraint y nor is he under the influence of 
any fuch paflion or intereft, as fhcmld lead him to difguife 
his real opiiuons. Had any favourite hypothecs engaged 
• much 
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5. As an addition or an improvement t® 
thefe arguments of the ancients, modern 
philofophers have urged as the rules or mo* 
tives of human duty, benevolence, honour, 
confcience, and a moral fenfe. But each of 
thefe may in a very few words be ffiewn to 
be, either vague and indefinite as a rule, or 
feeble and inefficacious a 9 a motive. 

' . With refpedl to benevolence; it is not. yet 
determined whether it is a principle inherent 
in our nature, or an acquired virtue, or both 
United. And when that queftion (hall be 
fettled, it will be foon enough to enquire, 
whether it be in reality felt by all mankind; 
in what degree it ffiall operate towards thofe 
whom we have not feen or known; by what 
force it ffiall prevail over perfonal or na¬ 
tional enmity and provocation; and diredt 
our condudt in oppofition to all our felfiffi and 
corrupt paffions. 

much of his thoughts, it mult fomewhere have made its 
appearance 4n fo much friendly and confidential corref- 
pondence. What is faid in the. letters may fairly be con- 
fidered as exprefling the fettled fentiments of his mind. 

' Witli 
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With refpeft to honour as a rule of con¬ 
duct ; not to 1 urge that the term itfelf is not 
preeifely defined; it is confeffedly a feftti- 
mentnot innate and natural, but artificial 
and ..acquired; , not ; uniform and univerfal, 
but local and variable; not founded upon 
any known and general principle, but upon 
the judgment and caprice of the individual; 
and unhappily its laws are as cruel and 
fangttinary, as:. they are uncertain and • in¬ 
definite; : 

With refpefi to confidence, as the prim 
ciple of moral conduct; it has not only been 
varioufly explained in theory; but in prac-r 
tice has been: fuppofed to dictate very diffe¬ 
rent, and even oppofite, rules of aft ion. I 
fltall, however, venture to adopt the defini-r 
tioir given by^ocke, as too juft to be con¬ 
troverted, and too clear to be mifunderftood. 
“ Confidence,”. fays he, “ is nothing elfe, 
but our own opinion or judgment of the 
moral reftitude or pravity of our own ac¬ 
tions Its being right or wrong, there- 
... . fore, 

* Buddeus has left us a definition of corifcience fo 
fclofely refembling this of Locke, that the coincidence 

would 
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fore, a fafe or an erroneous guide, depends 
Upon previous information. It is a r*lej 
which muff itfelf depend upon fome other 
rule already known: it is the interpreter, 
not the maker, of the moral law; and far 
from being a public and general prihciple, if 
is known only to the pofFefior; and may be 
different in every different individual. ? 


As to the moral fenfe, if it be not :nearly 
another name for confoience, it is ndt eafy 
to fay what it is. If it be confidered as fen- 
Timent, rather than reafbnirig; as that power 
in the mind, by which weare ehabled inftan- 
taneoufly to decide between right and wrong; 
when We feem rather to feel than to think 5 
It then coincides with one or other of the 
rules or motives already examined; it ii 
either acquired benevolence, conference in-* 

would appear remarkable, could one avoid fufpe&iflg 
that the German theologift mull have fee* the. Effitj/ 
of the Englifh Metaphylician. He was the younger 
man by more than thirty years. Confcientia nobis nihil 
aliud fignificat, quam argumentationem hominis de atftlo- 
nibus fuis ad legem relatis, ut earum hinc aut pravitatem 
aut boaitatem colligat. Inft. Theol. Moral, cap. 1 . 3 . 
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formed and matured, or honour ripened into 
Jpbit. 

By modern philofophers, again, it has 
been fuppofed and maintained, that man 
might afcertain the rules of his duty by the 
exertions of his own underftanding; becaule 
he might difcover its utility and obligation 
in the natural fitnefs of things; in the im¬ 
mutability of truth; or in the eternal dif- 
tin&ions between right and wrong. 

It is true that by obfervation and expe¬ 
rience we difcover in the conftitution of nature 
a wife and wonderful adaptation of one thing 
to another; the fubordination and fubfer- 
yienee of every part to the whole; a mutual 
relation and dependence between the vege¬ 
table, the animal, and the rational produc¬ 
tions ; and that each, while it preferves its 
proper place and influence, contributes to the 
fubfiftence, to the utility, or to the enjoy¬ 
ment of all the reft. But this proyes little 
with refpe<5t to human duty. It may indeed 
fuggeft a probability, that there will be the 
fame propriety in the exertions of wildom 
and virtue; it may lead us to fuppofe, that 
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fimilar advantages in the moral world would 
refult from the due difcharge of moral du* 
ties; and what analogy fuggefls, obferva- 
tion tends to confirm. But probability is 
not certainty ; analogy is not demonftration. 
Obfervation of the fame kind led the hea¬ 
then philofophers to a very different conclu- 
fion: for it led them very early to idolatry j 
either to worfhip excluflvely the hoft of hea¬ 
ven, prompted by its magnificence and its 
benefits; or to flippofc the univerfe jtfelf one 
perfect and blefled Being, which it was their 
duty to adore*. 

The immutability of truth is to be con- 
fidered, much in the fame light, as the fitnefs 
of things. Jn our arts and fciences the fame 


* It has been very juftly obferved too, that the fitnefs of 
things cannot form a perfect rule of condufi, unlefs it b« 
perfectly known to us: and it cannot be perfectly known 
in our prefent ftate $ becaufe we cannot know all things* 
and all their relations. We do not by any means fully 
undqrftand our own nature, and our relation to each other; 
and ftill lefs our poffible, and even probable, relation to 
other creatures above or below us, to our Creator, to the 
whole fyftem of things, or to a future ftate. This rule 
of duty, therefore, muft always be imperfeft, in propor¬ 
tion to the imperfe&ion of our knowledge. 

pre- 
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premifes always lead to the fame conclufions; 
one demonftration invariably confirms ano¬ 
ther; and in all our experiments, fimilar 
caufes are conftantly followed by fimilar 
effedts. We conclude therefore that the 
iyftem holds univerfally; that phyfical truth 
is every where the fame, and immutable. 
But this procefs of inveftigation has not yet 
been fuccefsfully applied to the difcovery, 
or the fupport, of the principles of morality. 
And though it has been fuppofed, that moral 
duties may admit fcientific demonftration; 
till that demonftration is efFedted, the pof- 
fibility is no clear or fure foundation of hu¬ 
man virtue: the demonftration itfelf would 
hardly be authority and obligation. 

With refpedt to the eternal diftindtions of 
right and wrong; it is not intended to call 
the dodlrine in queftion; but to place it on 
what appears to be its true foundation. By 
the advocates for the fufficiency of reafon 
thefe diftindtions feem to be maintained, as 
iomething inherent in the nature of things, 
wholly independent of the will of the Cre¬ 
ator ; as an original and over-ruling necef- 
fity, which omnipotence did not eftabliih, 
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and cannot change. But furely he who 
created all things, created all their relations 
and diftin&ions. How fat it was in'the 
power of the Almighty to have formed difr 
ferent- creatures with different relations ; or 
to have created us with other qualities and 
other duties; it is indeed ufelefs to enquire t 
but with our limited knowledge of the Deity, 
the poffibility cannot be difproved. His own 
nature and attributes only can fet bounds to 
the operations of omnipotence. We doub$ 
not but the prefcnt conftitution of every 
creature is congruous to the perfections of the 
Deity; and from the re&itude, as well as 
the immutability, of the great Creator, we 
take it for granted, that neither the relations 
and fitnefles of things, nor our duties that 
are connected with them, will undergo any 
change, while the things themfelves and the 
human raCe fhall continue to exift *. But 

this 


* It has been afked whether a miracle may not be con¬ 
sidered as effecting a change in the nature of things. Tq 
which it may-be very fafely anfwered $ that a miracle does 
not make any fuch change as will invalidate the Obfervi- 
tidn. A miracle produces dtt effect without any adfecjuate 
natural caufei or fuTpendS altet£ the operatioriof'ha- 
r. r. 1 - .; tural 
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this regularity is an effect; and Cannot go¬ 
vern its own caufe* It is a quality not in¬ 
herent, hut derived; not original, but dew 
pendent. Supppfing, however, the diftinc- 
tipns of right and wrong to be in the ftrideff 
ionic unchangeable and eternal; what but 
the decree of the Almighty could give them 
the ja^iture and force of law ? by what voice 
or. authority otherwife could they have re¬ 
quired, ; or by what iandions enforced, iub- 
. million and obedience ? 


With this irtnefs, with this truth, and 
■with thefe diftindions, the moral law of the 
, Christian revelation every where agrees* Our 
religion is admirably and invariably fuited to 

tural oaufes, to a certain extent, and for a fpecific purpoft. 
But in the mean time every thing beyond the influence of 
fuch miracle proceeds in its regular courfe; and even 
where its influence was exerted, the particular purpofe 
* being anfwered* the ufual order of caufes and effe&s again 
takes place ; beginning however with that ftate of things 
which the miracle has occafioned. A miracle, it may be 
obferved again, is in its own nature an exception to every 
general law ; and therefore in teafoning to every general 
ohfervation: and indeed to argue againft changes, whether 
miraculous or natural, is the bufinefs of thofe who main* 
tain abfolute immutability; not mine who deny it. 
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the nature of things: and the faireff ihfe- 
Tence feems to be ; not that we'coiild'by the 
one have difcovered the other; but that both, 
at different periods and-ih different ftates of 
the world, proceeded frorti the fatne bene-, 
ficent author.’ The fyftem and courfe' of 
nature would not perhaps have fuggefledfhe 
idea of their own Creator; but abundantly 
confirm it when fu^gefted. And with this 
concurs, in a thoufartcf paffages, "the lan¬ 
guage of fcripture. But-the - different por¬ 
tions of fcripture were all addreffed to men, 

■ who had been previoufly inftruCted in the ex- 
iftence of the Deity. They were not intended 
. to teach what was already admitted; but to 
give fatisfa&ion in believing, by producing 
evidence of what was believed. What then 
is the fitnefs of things in nature, but the or¬ 
dinance of their Creator; what are the eter¬ 
nal diminutions of right and wrong, but the 
appointment of the Almighty ; and what 
the immutability of moral truth, but the 
word of God ? 

/ 

6. It will not be foreign to the fubjeit of 
the fufficiency of reafon, to point out a few 
of the contradictions of her philofbphy; of 

the 
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the oppofite conclufions drawn from the fame 
premifes, by the nioralifts of different times. 
Reafon has been the caufe of fo many errors, 
perplexities, and mifchiefs in the world, that 
the academic in Cicero maintains, it cannot 
be confidered as a benefit and a blefllng to 
mankind. But the modern Deift thinks it 
. able to difcover truth; and to teach us all 
our moral and religious duties. Many of 
the antient philofophers taught that a&ions 
were juft or unjuft, not by the apppintment 
of nature, but only by the didlate of the 
law. And as, many moderns teach the eter¬ 
nal and unalterable diftindtions between right 
and wrong. It has been maintained, that 
the philofophers of antiquity might have 
obtained the idea of an immaterial Being, 

. or of God, by confidering the nature of their 
own immaterial fouls. But it does not ap¬ 
pear that they ever poffefled the idea of pure 
lpirit at* all; of a fubftance without any of 
.the qualities of matter: and by many of the 
moderns this immateriality of the human 
foul is itfelf denied. The contemplation of 
the courfe of nature and the fitnefs of things 
led the antients into polytheifm and idolatry; 
to worfhip the hoft of heaven. A fuper-. 
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ficial examination of them has induced fome 
• modern philofophers to affert the eternity of 
matter and the world; to doubt or deny a 
Creator and a providence. Plato has af- 
ferted, that when men engage in difquifitions 
on the fubjeft of the Gods, none of their 
notions take their rife from the human un¬ 
der {landing ; and Cicero declares that he 
believed in the Gods of his country, only on 
■ the authority of his ancestors. Yet numbers 
1 in our own times maintain, that realon alone 
can difcover the existence of the Deity; arid 
' even demonstrate his attributes and perfec¬ 
tions. Modern philofophers aflert it. to be 
the di&ate of nature, that the parent Should 
fupport and educate the child; yet the an- 
tients formerly, like the favages at this day, 
expofed or destroyed as many of their chil¬ 
dren, as their convenience or caprice hap¬ 
pened to fuggeSt. The moderns think, with 
Socrates, that the laws of nature require 
the children to honour, to aSliSl, and fup¬ 
port in their age or neceffity, thofe from 
whom they have derived their being. But 
many of the fages of antiquity, with the 
lavages of our own times, held it justifiable 
to deltroy their parents; when age or infir- 
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mity had rendered them burthenfome to their 
families or to the ftate. Inftances, like 
thefo, of conclufions fo oppofite from pre- 
mifes fo fimilar, may furcly convince us, 
that unaffrfted reafon is not fagacious enough 
for our inftru&or in theology ; not certain 
enough for the principle of duty ; nor uni¬ 
form enough for our guide in pra&ice. 

-7. Suppofing' it poffible, however, that 
reafon could devife equitable and efficacious 
rules of condudt, between the different in¬ 
dividuals of thd • fame country and commu¬ 
nity ; a tafk yet more difficult remains to be 
performedto eftablifh and enforce the prin¬ 
ciples of juftice between different and inde¬ 
pendent nations, in their friendly or boftile 
intercourfe with each other; in their com¬ 
merce or their wars. 

What have been ufually called the laws 
of nations have had all the defeats of mu¬ 
nicipal laws, and many others of their own. 
The terms themfelves have bqen indefinitely 
underftood, and varioufly explained; arid 
the laws, far from being, what fuch laws 
evidently ought to be, uniform and univer- 

fol. 
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-fait have neyer been even general or Qon- 
.fiftent. They have , not only been different 
.in different nations; when thofe nations have 
differed from each other in their fentiments, 
, their- habits, and* their degrees of civiliza¬ 
tion; but even, in the fan^e country they 
• have been often changed; as changes have 
taken place; in the circumftances or opinions 
of the people or their fovereigns. They 
have not been formed upon any certain and 
; acknowledged principles; they have few 
.pftablifhed precedents; few. general maxims; 
.and few regular, analogies, for reafon has 
not yet decided, whether they are founded 
.upon nature or compact alone, or upon both 
united. They are indeed little elfe than 
maxims and t pfages . mutually admitted by 
. independent foyereignties; as long as their 
utility in each particular cafe is mutually 
confeffed : and it appears from the hiftory of 
mankind', that, nations have rarely expected 
each other to adhere to them; when a more 
.immediate or more important intereft was 
likely to be, prompted by their violation. By 
what perfuafions r indeed, by what menaces 
or penalties, (hall nature and reafen fecure 
us againft wantonnefs in the commencement 
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of war, or inhumanity in the profecution of if; 
again# abfurdity or injuftice in the formation 
of treaties, oir treachery in their violation; or 
again# any other artifice or outrage, which, 
however #igmatifed abroad, can be ap¬ 
plauded as patriotifm at home. Could laws, 
however, for independent nations, be de- 
• vifed of the mo# perfe6t equity and wifHbm ; 
: #ill with reafon alone to fupport them, they 
want, what is effential to all laws, 
the acknowledged authority of a common 
fuperior, to inforce fubmiflion and obedience. 
The only common fuperior of kingdoms is 
: he by whom they were created; and their 
only authoritative rule of conduct, the pre¬ 
cepts of his revelation. 

It is. true that nations, profefling to be- 
" lieve the Chriftian revelation, too often 
violate its precepts in their tranfa&ions with 
each other. For it is true, more frequently 
perhaps in the conduct of nations than of 
individuals, that the influence of corrupt 
paflions, or the profpedt of immediate in- 
tereft, prevails over juftice and principle. 
But the queftion here is, not whether the 
laws of nations, as founded upon the pre¬ 
cepts 
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•ccpts of revelation,'have been violated or 
fulfilled j but whether they are wife and juft 
in - therufelves, and founded upon adequate 
authority : not what crimes have been com- 
jnitted by the errors and tranfgreffions of 
individuals; but what has been ordained and 
approved, by the deliberate decrees of a 
Jfenate, or the unbiased voice of a people* 
irhat -revelation has not yet had its due eflefl 
on the morals of mankind, has indeed been 
urged by the gainfayer, as an obje&ion to 
.its efficacy, or its authenticity; but will in 
no degree prove that it is not the only proper 
bafis of the law of nations. That thefe 
laws have in faff been eflfentially improved 
by the influence of the Chriftian revelation, 
hiftory itfelf will abundantly teftify. What¬ 
ever were the virtues of the Athenians, when 
Pericles prefided in the ftate, and morality 
was taught by Socrates; and whatever were 
the boafted refinements of the Romans, when. 
Auguftus gave them laws, and Cicero was 
their inftru&or in philofophy; ftill in their 
tranfa&ions with foreign countries, their 
rules of conduct were lels humane and equi¬ 
table, than thofe of any nation, however 
inferior in other refpe&s, which has felt the 
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benign influence of Chriftianity *. Whatever 
may have been the errors of papal fuper- 
ftitions % and whatever may have been in 
other refpe&s the mifchiefs of papal ufur- 
pations; they have been attended with .one 
obvious good effect; the general union of 
the kingdoms of Europe under one fpiritual 
head, contributed efientially to render the 
Jaws of nations amongft them more mild and 

* From many inftances that might be adduced in proof 
of this affertion, take only the difference of their treat* 
ment of prifoners of war* Both the Greeks and Romans 
ronfidered captives taken in battle as the abfolute property 
of the conqueror; on the principle, probably, that the 
Jife he had fpared was entirely at his difpofal ; and that he 
was confequently at liberty to retain, or to fell them, for 
Slaves } to put them to death; or to difpofe of them in any 
other way, at his own diferetion: and if thefe unfortunate 
men-experienced any milder treatment, they were indebted 
for it, not to any laws in their favour, but to the juftice, 
the humanity, or the policy of the individual. 

In all Chriftian countries, on the contrary, hostility 
ceafes with refinance: the lives of all who fubmit, are 
fpared'upon principle; and the prifoners are fupported by 
their conquerors, till they are exchanged or releafed. At 
Jeaft, if the captives do not always find this humanity, 
k arifes, not from want of equitable regulations on the 
fubje&, but from the caprice or cruelty of individuals} 
it is not from the obfervance of law, but the violation 
Pi it, 
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equitable, as well as more uniform arid con-! 
Client. For fome of the earlieft and greatefl 
improvements in the laws of nations, we: 
are indebted to the genius and the policy of 
Charlemagne; and thefe laws are brought 
nearly to perfection in the fyftcm of Gjotius. 

' But both the prince and the philolopher were: 
indebted for their precepts to the principles 
of. the Chriflian religion, and depend for 
their obfervance on its authority. If indeed 
the tranfa&ions of policy are ever to be go¬ 
verned by the rules of good morals; if the' 
diftinCtions of country are ever to be dis¬ 
regarded in the exercife of juftice and bene¬ 
volence ; and if the great republic of man¬ 
kind is ever to attain to that perfection in its 
laws, of which it appears by nature to be 
capable; this liirely can be effected only by 
the precepts of fuch a revelation, as we be¬ 
lieve to have been given; fanCtioned by that 
authority, from which the revelation itfelf 
profefles to be derived *, 

€. Before we quit the fubjeCt of the pre¬ 
tended Sufficiency of reafon to teach men 

^ ' * 

* See Ward on the Law of Nations. 
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their duty, and to enforce the pradlice of it $ 
it is not without importance to confider the 
date of the objection, which has been drawn 
from thence, to the neceffity and the truth 
of a divine revelation. At the time of our 
Saviour’s appearance in the world, whatever 
other reafons were afilgned for not receiving 
him as a teacher come from God; it was' 
never fuggefted that his inftrudtions were not 
wanted ; that mankind did not ftand in need 
of fome fuch information, as he profefled to' 
communicate. Even his enemies among 
the Jews acknowledged, that his do&rintt 
was fuperior to whatever they had heard? 
that never man Jjiake like this man. Amidft 
all the oppofition made to the apoftles; 
amidft all the reproach, with which they 
were loaded; and all the perfecution they 
endured; it does not appear that - a divine 
revelation was ever conlidered as fuperfluous 
and ufelefs; the fufficiency of human reafon, 
for the purpofes of religion and morality* 
was not once pleaded againft them. Chrijl 
crucified was indeed to the Jews a fumbling 
block , and to the Greeks foolijbnefs ; but they 
did not deny the want of affiftance from hea- 
yen. The objection is in fad of very mo- 

deny 
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dem date; and has been infilled on folely by 
thofe, whole own reafon has been enlightened 
by the revelation they oppofe; who were 
furnilhed by the religion itfelf, with the arms 
they would ufe for its deftrudlion. 

This feems to have arilen from errors 
which, however important, are neither un¬ 
natural nor unfrequent. The fundamental 
truths of religion were taught us fo early, 
that we cannot recoiled'the time when they 
were unknown to us ; and our faculties are 
fo fitted for their reception, that we fancy we 
were able to have difeovered them. They are 
fo adapted to our nature and fituation, that 
we foppofe they either are felf-evident, pr fo 
/obvious that no man could overlook them. 
The moral precepts of the gofpel are found 
upon examination to be perfedly equitable 
in themfelves, and excellently adapted to 
the purpofes of human life; y and this dilco- 
yery. pf their equity and aptitude, has been 
miftaken, .for the difeovery of the precepts 
thprtifelves. .Perhaps men confound memory 
with invention ; and do not diftinguifh be¬ 
tween what they have learnt from inftruc- 
pon, and wh^t they have attained by invef* 

tigation. 
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tigation. Perhaps, too, vanity inclines theta 
to afcribe to their oWn fagacity, what they 
have been taught by revelation; and when 
they trace in the creation the proofs of the 
exigence and power of the Creator, whom 
icripture or tradition has announced, they 
fancy they have difcovered by their own rea- 
fon and obfervation, what their own reafori 
and obfervation have only confirmed. It is 
tine thing to perceive the truth of a propo- 
iitioh when fuggefted to the tnind $ and ano¬ 
ther for the mind to fuggeft the propofitioii, 
to itfelf. Philofophers both antient and mo*- 
dern have been able to produce many argu- 
ments in fupport of the truths that have been 
-revealed. They have explored, with great 
diligence and Ikill, the ? onderful labyrinth 
of nature, and difcovered many teftimonieS 
of the power, the wifdom, and the good- 
•nets of the architect; but the clue to what 
they fhould find there had been previoufly put 
into their hands by revelation. I prefs this 
point the more earneflly; becaufe it is ah 
error which appears to infe£l the minds and 
-Writings of many ingenious men; of many 
who deny the truth of revelation; and of 
fome who believe it. It feems indeed to be 
, H at 
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at leaft one fource of that indifference to 
the duties of devotion, which unhappily 
marks the charade r of the prefent times ? 
and to have occalioned not a few of the mif- 
takes and controverfies on the fubjed of na¬ 
tural religion. 

9. It muft be obferved too that they who, 
in aflerting the ample powers of reafon, 
afcribe to the philofophers of antiquity fuf- 
ficient knowledge of ethics and theology, 
afcribe to them what they do not claim for 
themfelves. 

With refped to religion, * Plato declares, 
that iii order to underftand what is divine, 
the mind wants divine illumination; as 
much as, to difcern the proper objeds of 
vifion, the eye wants the light of the fun s. 
and with regard to morality; it was the opi¬ 
nion of Socrates “j", that all attempts to re¬ 
form the world would be without fuccefs; 
unlefs the Deity fhould in his mercy commit- 
<ion a teacher to inftrud mankind in their 
duty. Cicero | wifhed for a new argument 

* De Repub. Lib, 6. t Plat. Apol. Socr. 

X Tufc, Quxft. 5, 7. 

to 
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to prove that virtue alone would conftitute* 
happinefs: and *'JambIichus acknowledges,- 
that there is but one remedy for all the doubts* 
and errors of mankind ; and that is, to 0b- 1 
tain, if poflible, fome portion of divine illu¬ 
mination. Quotations of the fame tendency 
might be multiplied to almoft any dxtent; 
but thefe are enough to exhibit philofophy 
complaining of its own infufficiency, and 
lamenting its own defers; difclaiming "for 
itfelf thofe difeoveries, for which zeal for an: 
hypothefis would give it credit; and, while 
it is adduced as fuperfeding the neceffity of a 
divine revelation, giving its own voluntary 
fuffrage in its favour. 

10. By the gainfayer of modern times it 
may yet be maintained, that this foppofed 
revelation, with all its boafted excellence in 
doctrines and precepts, is itfelf the invention 
and contrivance of human reafon; that its 
rules of morality are not fuperior to thofe of 
the heathen philofophers in a higher degree 
than might ieafonably be expe&ed, from the 
progreffive cultivation and improvement of 

* De Myft. 3, 18. 
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the human mind; and that its do&rines ar© 
by prieftcraft and policy only rendered more 
fblemn ahd rnyfterious; in order more fully' 
to anfwer the purpofe of fuch inventions; 
that they may operate the more powerfully 
on the weak and timid; and the more effec¬ 
tually iecure the authority of the cunning 
and the daring. 

Upon the minds of men, who maintain 
fentiments like thefe, the fupcrior excellence 
of the ethics and theology of the Chriftian 
revelation can have little effedt. Againft 
them therefore we muft urge the more de¬ 
cisive argument; that reafon could not in¬ 
vent the prophecies and their completion in 
the per foil and condudt of our Saviour; nor 
give the. power of working miracles, in at- 
teftation of his dodtrines, to himfelf and his 
apoftles : and till the credit of thefe can be 
fhaken, they will be luffkient to prove that 
our religion is, what it/profefles to be, a 
revelation from heaven. 

U, Admitting, however, in the laft place, 
what certainly can be admitted only for the 
fake of argument, that the light of nature 
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and reafon has in reality enabled men to dif-' 
cover all that has ever been afcribed to it; 
admitting that the fages of antiquity taught 
not only all the moral and focial duties; but 
alfb a rational fyflem of religion, and a con¬ 
fident and credible account of a future date 
of retribution; dill their difcoveries can 
come in no competition with what the gof- 
pel has revealed. They offer no encourage-- 
ment under the frailties, which all men feel; 
no confolation under the fenfe of thofe tranf- 
greffiohs, into which the bed men occa- 
(ionally fall. Their fydem of future reward 
apd punifhment .could be only a fydem ot 
rigid and inflexible juflice ; and the profpeCt 
Confttpttintly more likely to infpire terror 
than refolution; defpair, rather than hope. 

• The faired bbad of the advocates of rea¬ 
fon is the character and conduct of Socrates; 
yet his behaviour in his lad moments affords 
ample proof of the imperfection of his re¬ 
ligion. He makes no mention of the one 
true God; expreffes no confidence in his 
goodnefs; no hope in his mercy.; and dobs 
not feem to expeCt, for he does not folicit, 

H 3 any 
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any pardon for errors or for. crimes*. He 
felt remorfe of confcience indeed j'.jbvt. it 
was only for not having paid due attention 
to the god of dreams.; land therefore hi : ohe- 
diencp- to his fuppofed directions,' prepares 
for death, by tranflating the.fables ,of £fop, 
and, writing hymns in honour of Apollo. 
With his laft breath he seqnefts his friend 
to perform for him a faprifi.ee of, idolatry and 
fuperftition-f*. • 

. It is obfervable alfo, that In the dying man’s addrefs 
to the Supreme Being, in Epi&etus, there is no deje&ion 
pf mind .from a fenfe of guilt, no confeffion.of error or 
impdrfeftion, and confequently no -petition for pardon; 
But there; is a great deal of confidence, oftenfcationi and 
arrogance. . Yet Epi&etus was one of tfie bell the. 

beft led: of philosophers, Vid. Epid. Difiert. 4. 10, 

• - ’ . • * - ' t *• ' 

f Plat. Phzed. Sub Fin. I am aware that various and 
widejy different interpretations Eave keen given of this 
celebrated inanition to Crito. But the .moft obvious 
feems the beft. It does not appear to have been delivered 
by Socrates as having any hidden or ttiyfterious *meaning s 
or to have been fo underftood by his friends who heard it # 
Socrates always worshipped the gods* of his country in the 
cuftomary forms, and exhorted his followers to^do the 
fame : and why lhould we feek for "a far-fetched interpre¬ 
tation of the : wprds, when the natural and obvious fehfq 
\s confifteijt with the general fentiments and general prao 
tice pf feint who fpojce them, 

hi 
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, Inoppofition to thefe doubtful and gloomy; 
prolpedts, the Chriftian revelation inftrudts: 
us to look up to the Deity, not only as a 
creator, but as a protestor; whofe benevo¬ 
lence is equal to his power; and whofe juf- 
tice is tempered with mercy. It teaches us, 
that our own exertions will be affifted and 
fupported in forming right opinions, and car¬ 
rying them intp effect and pradtice ; and that 
not only the tranfgreffions of human frailty 
may be finally forgiven ; but that even hu¬ 
man virtue and piety may become entitled 
to an everlafting reward. For it teaches 
the ineftimable dodtrines of the influence of 
grace; the efficacy of repentance; the atone¬ 
ment of the death of Chrifi:; and the refur- 
redtion to happinefs and glory. 

With thofe who affert that the powers of 
reafon are fufficient for all the purpofes of 
religion and morality, thefe dodlrines of our 
fcriptures may have little weight; becaufe 
they, may obtain little attention or credit. 
But thefe are the points, which the advocate 
of Chriftianity ffiould never ceafe to urge; 
for they-are the bafis of all his own beft 
II 4 hopes. 
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hopes, and of the triumph of his religion 5. 
they are what finally eftablifh the excellence* 
the fuperiority, apd the neccffity of a divine 
revelation. 


SERMON 
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SERMON III 


ON THE PROBABILITY, INDEPENDENTLY 
OF THE DIRECT EVIDENCE, THAT GOD' 
HAS REVEALED HIS WILL TO MAN¬ 
KIND J THAT THIS REVELATION IS THE 
ORIGINAL FOUNDATION OF ALL RELI¬ 
GION AMONGST THEM; AND THAT THE 
| HISTORY, THE DOCTRINES, AND THE 
PRECEPTS OE THIS REVELATION ARE 
CONTAINED IN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


ROM. X. 17. 

Faith cometh by hearings and hearing by the 
•word of God. 

IN ftating, on a former occafion, the ne- 
cefiity of divine inftrudtion, to correft the 
errors of the heathen philofophers in ethics 
and theology; it was not intended to have it 
foppofed, that the truths of the new tefta- 
ment were the whole of the revelation, with 
which mankind have been favoured by their 

Creator: 
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Creator : and when the knowledge and opi¬ 
nions of thole phildfophe'rs’ were confidered 
as the difcoveries of unaffifted reafon; it 
was by no means defigned to have it under- 
ffood, that this was the true ftate of the 

C ' 

cafe. But for the fake of perfpicuity in the 
difquifition, the cuftomary language was 
adopted; the fubjeft was taken in the ordi¬ 
nary point of view. I (hall now ftate more 
explicitly, and endeavour to fupport by ar¬ 
gument, what I conceive to be truth; and 
what has indeed already been fuggefted; 
that all religion whatever took its rife in the 
firft inflance from divine revelation; that 
not in Chrifli an i ty - oa i y , -but-in every other 
religious fyftem, faith 'came originally by 
hearing , and hearing by the word of God. 

From our limited information relpe&ing 
the earlier generations of mankind, and the 
fcantinefs or obfeurity of , ancient records, 
hiftorieal teftimpny, exclufive of our fcrip-, 
tures, directly and explicitly to the point,, 
cannot perhaps be found; and from the na¬ 
ture of the fubjedi, and as it fliould feem, 
fponv {he intentions of providence, fcienti- 
fic demonftration and iudifputable certainty 

cannot 
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cannot be obtained. But, by fuch evidence 
as the cafe appears to admit, I fhall hope tQ 
render it probable and credible ; that man-* 
kind did ,not by the exertion of their own 
faculties* either in the examination of the 
conftitution and courfe of nature, or in ab- 
firadt and metaphyfical reafbning, difeaver 
pbe exiftence and attributes of the Deity, or, 
their own duties and obligations to ,him; 
but that they; were inftru&ed in thefe im-* 
portant points by the Creator himfelf,.foe 
their benefit and improvement; for their 
prefent comfort, and future happinefs. I 
(hall endeavour to fhew that-a divincrevela- 
tion is not,’ as has been aflerted, a eircums 
fiance in: its own nature.fo improbable,, that 
fcarce any teftimony can render it credible; 
but that it is a difpenfation of providence 
reafonably to be believed; becaufe reafonably 
to; haye, been expected; ,and of which the 
probability, - independently of the diredl and 
proper evidence, is hardly Jefs than the ne- 
ceffity. I fhall endeavour to fhew, that in 
all the falfe religions, which have appeared 
in the world, ftrong veftiges may yet be 
traced of their having been derived originally 
by hiftory or tradition from the true; and, 

what 
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what is indeed not only the moft important 
points but the end and aim of all the reft, 
that the only authentic records offuch di* 
vine revelation, of its hiftory and its doc¬ 
trines, are to be found in our fcriptures. 

Though thefe objerts of the difquifitiori 
are in feme refpe&s diftin< 5 t from each other* 
they will all be conftantly kept in view, and 
puriued together; for they all tend to fup- 
port the fame general conclufion, and ter'-; 
minate in the fame point. 

-From what caufes, and in what degree,' 
this revelation has been perverted or ne- 
gleded, denied, or difobeyed, has been in fome 
meaiure already explained *; and does not 
form a neceflary part of the prefent enquiry. 
The foulnefs of the ftream at a diftance doe$ 
not prove its want of tranfparency at the 
fburce ; it proves only the impurities of the 
foil through which it has palled. 

If then the different portions, that have 
been advanced, can be rendered credible; if 

• In Sermon I; 

/ 4 each 
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each flail appear more probable than its re¬ 
verie ; they will not indeed form the beft, 
or alone, fufficient ground of faith in the 
gofpel of Chrift; but they will be entitled 
to the attention of thofe, who dilpute or 
deny the direct evidence; and they may bring, 
iome additional convi&ion to thole who ,re* 
ceive it. 

As far too as thefe portions (hall appear to 
be well fupported, they will invalidate alt 
obje&ion to the neceflity or the credibility of 
a divine revelation, from the fuppofed fuffi- 
ciency of natural religion. And to natural 
religion fo much has been allowed, even by 
many diftiriguilhed advocates of Chriftianity, 
that they have furnifhed the Deift with forae 
of his beft arguments againft themfelves and 
their caufe *. 

Before 

* It would have materially narrowed the ground of 
p>ntroverfy with the Deifts, had they at the outfet de¬ 
clared, how far in their opinion reafon was able to go $ 
yhat were her real or fuppofed difeoveries \ or in otfeer 
words, what were the articles of their creed. This thejr 
J^ave not explicitly done. But many Chriftian divines 
fcem to have admitted for them * that the exigence, the 

attributes* 
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Before we proceed, however, to the more 
immediate bufinefs of the prefeht enquiry, it 

teems 

attributes, and the providence of God; that the rules and 
obligations of our moral and religious duties, and the re¬ 
wards and punifliments of a life to come, are difcoverahle 
by the mere light of nature and reafon. And in this they 
appear to me to have admitted, more than is confiftent with 
the interefts of divine revelation and truth; and that for 
feveral reafons. 

1. If reafon could have difeovered all that is allowed 5 
flic could have difeovered all that revelation has told us f 
except what are ufually called its myfterious do&rines ; 
fuch as the influence of Grace; the divine nature <rf 
Chrift; and the atonement by his death. Now how im¬ 
portant foever thefe do&rines may be in themfejves, and 
how clearly foever we may fuppofe them revealed in ferip- 
ture ; it is well known that all and each of them have been 
controverted or denied ; not only by thofe who do not 
admit the truth of the Chriftian revelation; but by many 
who profefs to believe it. The Deift therefore is allowed 
by thefe conceflions to maintain, that the Chriftian reli¬ 
gion has made no other addition to natural, than fome 
points of doubtful deputation. 

2. If it be urged that our Saviour’s appearance on earth 
was neceftary, to confirm and to give authority to the 
truths, which reafon had difeovered fufEcient grounds to 
believe ; it muft be obferved, that our Saviour’s confirm¬ 
ing or giving the authority of laws to fuch truths, depends 
wholly upon his own authority’s being firft admitted; 
that is, upon the truth of the Chriftian revelation. He 

did 
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feems neceflkry to take fome notice of the 
important fubjcft of natural religion; and 

to 

did not, for example, phyfically or, logically demonftratc i 
the reality of a future ftate of retribution: he only de¬ 
clared it: and what credit is due to his declaration depends 
entirely upon his veracity; that is, upon the general truth 
of his million* 

3. If it be fuppofed that the Creator at firft endowed 
men with fuch faculties as to enable them, by the ftudy of 
their own nature, and the nature of the objefts around 
them* to difcover, to any given extent, the rules and 
obligations of their duty; and that he afterwards made 
more immediately from himfelf, important additions and 
improvements} conveyed to men in a different manner, 
and'retting on a different foundation} we cannot perceive 
in this inftance that unity of defign and operation, which 
appears fo confpicuous in the other proceedings of the 
Deity. It fhould feem much more probable, that the 
Creator would either, according to the fentiments of the 
Deift, have endowed his creatures in the firft inftance with 
faculties fufficient to difcover all that it was neceffary for 
them to know} or that he would, according to the hypo- 
thefis of thefe le&ures, have given a revelation as the 
pnly rule, authority, and obligation for our moral and 
religious duties j leaving to realbn only the eafier talk of 
difcovering the rectitude, the fimefs and the utility of his 
laws } that we might obey them with the greater readinefs 
and fatisfa&ion. 

4, How far reafon was able in the ftate of innocence, 
oj; how far fhe might; be able in any fuppofed ftate of im-, 

: i ^ provement. 
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to ftatc in what fcnfc precifely I would 
derftand the tefros. If by natural religion, 
its advocates mean all fiich do&rines and 
precepts as, when once propofed to the mind, 

provement, to difcover the rules and obligations of human 
duty, may amufe as a queftion of fpeculation; but whe¬ 
ther {he ever did, previoufly to all inftru&ipn, make any 
fuch difcoveries, appears to be wholly a queftion of fa&: 
and to thole, who believe our fcriptures to be the oracles of 
Gody it is obvious {he was not left to perform fo difficult 
a talk. The knowledge of his Creator and his duty, 
communicated to Adam, muft have been tranfmitted from 
him, with more or lefs accuracy, to all his pofterity. Set 
the Sermon, § 4. 

5. Our divines probably have made, or been fuppofed 
to make, fuch large conceffions to the light of nature and 
reafon, from fome of the miftakes enumerated in Serm. 2, 
§ 8 i and from their anxiety to eftablilh the confiftency 
between reafon and revelation. Some fuch miftakes ap¬ 
pear to affe£t the whole of WollafiorCs Religion of Nature 
delineated\ of Wilkins's Treatife on the principles and duties 
of natural religiony and of many other works of great 
merit and celebrity. Even Clarke himfelf, certainly one 
of the moft learned, the moft ingenious, and the moft 
candid advocates of natural religion, appears to defend it, 
not as what unaffifted reafon did or could difcover, but as 
what reafon in her prefent ftate, enlarged by general 
fcience, and illuminated by divine revelation, that is, 
what the reafon of Dr. Clarke, is able to prove to be true, 
and fit, and right* 

right 
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right ,reafon muft approve; or all iucha&are 
& agreeable to the nature of things and tfye 
nature of, man, that when once known they^ 
maybe Supported or confirmed by arguments 
from thence; they may fairly be underftoad 
to mean a great part of the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity; all thofe, at leaft, which imme-r 
diately regard morality and its fandtions; 
which 'teach our duty to our Creator and our 
fellow-creatures, and our reward or punifh-* 
meat in a life to come. It is one of the 
peculiar excellencies of our religion, that it 
is adapted to our nature and fituation; to 
the, hopes and wifhes of rational creatures 
of thofe. fi?r whofe ufe it declares itfelf to 
have been given. The harmony between 
the dilates of revelation,and the deductions 
of right reafon, is one of the proof? that 
both have proceeded from the fame benefi¬ 
cent author. 

But if by natural religion its advocates 
mean a religion, which, the light of nature 
and, reafon alone could have difeovered, or 
did actually difeover; they maintain what 
appears much lefs capable of being fupported 
by adequate proof; and what it is one pur- 

I pofe 
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pole" of the prefent difquifition to oppofe, 
Iri this latter fenfe, however, natural reli¬ 
gion' feems to have been underftood and de- 
funded, by fome of the ableft advocates- of 
revelation'; by men whole names are de- 
iervedly ranked with the moft illuftnous- inf 
our theology. The arguments, therefore^, 
in favour of a different hypothefis, will be 1 
offered with all the diffidence, which fuch 
opponents muft naturally infpire; and with 
luch refpedl for their fentiments, as their 
talents and their celebrity fo juftly demand. 
Were the point to be decided by authority, 
however,' names of not much lefs celebrity 
might be brought forward in favour of the 
theory intended to be maintained; and in 
fupport of' which the arguments (hall now 
be produced. 

1. The probability of a divine revelation, 
it is obvious, would be beft fupported by- 
examining and vindicating the nature and the 
hiftory of that which we receive as fuch. It 
would appear moft credible, from a ftate- 
ment of its direct evidence; from a difphty 
Of the value, the wifdom, and the coinci¬ 
dence of the fucceflive communications that 

$ have 
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(live been made to mankind by Adam, and 
by the patriarchs and prophets, by Mofes, 
and by Jefiis Chrift. We Ihould find our 
faith beft confirmed, by confidering the va¬ 
riety, the feries, and the application of the 
prophecies; the number, the nature, and 
the teftimony of the miracles; and the uti¬ 
lity, the fuperibrity, and the fan&ions of the 
moral precepts of the gofpel. - It is one of 
the firft duties of the advocate of Chrifti- 
tmky, to Ihew that it is every way worthy of 
the Deity, from whom it declares itfelf tb 
be derived; that all its means and inftra- 
ments are wifely adapted to their refpe< 51 ive 
end? and purpoles; that its commands and 
prohibitions, threats and promifes, are re- 
concileable to the attributes, which it as¬ 
cribes to their author; that its narratives 
Suitably illuftrate what they profefs, the per- 
fe£tiom and providence of God; and, in 
■fhort, tor clbar the difficulties, and anfwer 
the obje&ions that have been urged againft 
it; whether they rdpedt its do&rines or its 
precepts, its evidence, or its records; But 
thefe points muft be left to thofe who un¬ 
dertake to dhbufs them. The defign herd 
is to confide*, what probability of a divirtd 
I 2 revela- 
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• revelation, as a reality in it/elf, and as the 
original fburceof all religion, can be found, 
in the acknowledged attributes of the Deity; 
in the conftitution and courfe of naturO; 
and in the antient hiftory or prefent fitua- 

•tion of mankind: or in other words, what 
marks of credibility, internal or external, 
appear in favour of our fcriptures, without 
previoufly admitting their authenticity. 

2. If a divine revelation be probable in 
itfelf; it is probably the original fource of 
all religion: and a divine revelation is itfelf 
probable, in the fir ft place, from the very 
notion of a Creator and. his efiential attri¬ 
butes. I do not here enter into any meta- 
phyfical difquifition on the nature and per¬ 
fections of the Deity j but.I take his bene¬ 
volence for granted; becaufe it is not eafy to 
conceive the exigence of his other acknow¬ 
ledged attributes, if this be excluded: thefe 
cannot be perfection without it* I take his 
benevolence for granted; becaufe omni- 
fcience cannot err in the profecution of its 
purpofes ; and omnipotence can have: no 
ternptation to defire, or to do, what is neffc 
merciful and . good; and becaufe it is. not 
, , credible 
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credible that any other motive could induce 
the Almighty to create mankind, than to 
communicate happinels. To have created 
them for any other purpofe would imply 
Weaknefs or malevolence; weaknefs, that 
was-’unable, or malevolence, that was un¬ 
willing, to confer happinefs on his creatures; 
both which are in their own nature defe&s 
or ipbperfections'; and therefore incompati¬ 
ble with all our ideas of a felf-exiftent per¬ 
fect Being* 

■') . . 2 

The lame benevolence then, which in¬ 
duced; the Deity to create mankind, we can 
have no doubt, would induce him to com¬ 
municate to them luch information andin- 
ftru6Hon, as their nature and htuation re¬ 
quired; to give them Ttich a revelation, as 
would- lefcd them to thofe enjoyments, for 
which he muft have defigned them. It is 
here indeed that all the value, and all the 
neciffity* of a divine revelation, which have 
been already ftated, might be again adduced 
in lupport of its probability. ; Whatever 
proves it to have been wanted, will prove 
that it has probably been given. It is in¬ 
continent with every fentiment we enter- 
I 3 tain 
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‘tain of a Creator, to fuppofe he would give 
exiftence to a world, and not provide for its 
Well-being; and above all, that he would 
leave the moft exalted of his creatures upon, 
it in a worfeSituation than the reft; without 
an objeft: adequate to the capacities, with 
which he has endowed them; with apoflt* 
bolity of fuffering the moft exquifite naileryi 
and without a correfponding poffibility of 
attaining confummate, enjoyment. But on 
the contrary, nothing can be, to our appro* 
henfion, more equitable, than that the Creator 
fttould give.laws to his own creation; no¬ 
thing more fuitable to his perfections; than 
to do what was fo necefiary to be done. 
Thus far. then does natural probability fqp- 
port , the. credit of what we conceive to be ft 
divine revelation; and the narratives of 
feripture are' conftftent with what our own 
deductions would teach us to expeCt. 

3. Iris in the next place probable that all 
religion; was derived originally from divine 
revelation; becaufe no other probable origin 
east be affigned. It may be maintained, with 
great appearance of truth, that man could 
not from the, light of nature, or by anyex- 

, ertipn 
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eft ion of bis own faculties, ever have- ob- 
fumed the idea of a Creator and a God.. 
That nature has not impreffed any diftin<Sfc 
notions uponthe.human mind; that we have 
not any ideas innate, and unborrowed ; is 
now admitted by our ableft philolophers. It 
^admitted tod,' that all the ideas we actually 
poffefs, were ,either received immediately by 
tbe-fen&s, or have been obtained by the tied 
eolle&ion, or the comparifon* by the combit 
natiop, or the didifion of fueh ascthe/jfejties 
have/conveyed, to us. The rhind .mayvarrjf 
its ideas beyond any known limits &;jhut,c*iitT 
not; icreate them r it cannot fugged them to 
itielf. If then iadrutftion be fexcluded,: all 
the ideas we can acquire, will be ideas of 
material and' lenfiblfe objefls ak»ne; and theie 
can by ho combination or divifian form the 
Idea:, of a Beihg immaterial and fpiritual, 
Arid if they could not furnilh the primary 
and fundafcnenal notion of the exidence of a 
God ; much lefe could they teach the com¬ 
plicated dd£trine& of creation and providence? 
of.our obligations.and dependence; of wor¬ 
ship* obedience- and refponfibility. Were 
this consideration prurfued to- its utmod ex¬ 
tent, and dated in its full force, it would 

1 4 not 
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not perhaps be eafily refuted. But not to 
dwell on what may be thought abftrufe and 
metaphylical; there is one part of it more 
connected with fa£ls, and more obvious to 
common apprehenfion. -.:a 

t . , . ! 

. In the fuppofition that all our ideas: of 
God and religion are of human invention, 
human power of invention feems to be over¬ 
rated. Human inventions do not appear 
ever to have been original difcoveries* ; dfft 
toveries of ideas, arts or'iciences, totally 
new, totally different from any thing known 
before; but, improvements of what nature 
had already begun ; applications of the d&mte 
rftaterials to other purpofes : ; from invefliga-i 
tioris obvioufly fuggefted' and prompted by 
©bje&s of ■ferifei ' One of the nobleft of hu- 
Awm acquifitiohs, for iexample, is the arte of 
navigation; yet its progrefs to its prefect 
excellence may "be plaufibly and probably 
traced, from the tree thrown by the tempefl 
into the river, and floating down the ftreath, 
Another of our moil valuable difeoveries 'is 
corifleffedly the art of printing?! yet this feenife 
to. have been nof great difficulty;' 'when ini- 
preflions of every ordinary iobjefit had 'been 

obferved 
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ebferved ifi the clay or the land. Whether 
an alphabet was the gift of divine wifdom, 
or the invention of human genius; when 
once men had agreed upon the ufe and mean¬ 
ing of arbitrary figns, the - wonder Teems- to 
be, not that the art of printing was difco- 
yered at all, but that it was not difcovered 
at a much earlier period of the world *. 

,• ■ , « Were 


♦ On thefe points one of thq mbft natural, becaufe 
moft important enquiries, i $ whence did men firft lea^ 
to fow and plant, and above all, to convert grain into 
bread. In favour of our general hypothecs we might 
fuppofe the Creator to have taught thefe arts to the ori¬ 
ginal progenitors of mankind y nor is the fuppofition with¬ 
out probability in itfelf, or countenance from fcripture* 
Whatever arts were indifpenfably neceflary to the fupport 
of hpman life, muft have been immediately taught ta 
thofe, who could not otherwife fufficiently early have ob¬ 
tained a knowledge of them: and if, according to our 
fcriptures, Adam was placed in paradife, to keep i/, and to 
drefsity it is obvious, he muft have been inftru£ted, (bag 

to be enabled to perform the talk required. 

+ * 

But if we fuppofe thefe arts to be of human invention, 

the difcovery does not appear to have required more faga- 
city than has been exerted on other occaflons. While the 
humsn race confifted but of -a finall number in s favourable 
cliin^pj fuppofuig ^rith our fcriptures, that they ever ex- 
ifted under fuch circumftances; it is certainly poffible 
they-might fubfift upon fruits alone. No great degree of 

attention 
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v --Were- the whojfcttf' out artS and feience* 
tp.be eareftjily examined, it waulji^be found* 
that they have all been reac^/rom fiiiatt 


Mention was required ta Obferve, that the feeds of 
tables dropped upon v the ground, and t^t pther vegetables* 
of 'die fame kind fprang up in their place ; and not greater 
fefleftibn to corifider, that this procefs might be turned fd 
advantage by hataan Jn4tiftry.aud[ fldlL ^ Whenf onCC 
Was J^fiown, by whatever means, whether infpiration or 
experiment, that farinacious grains were nutritious; it 
feems by po means improbable, that the conftant dp$r^ to 
fender tlfem more (iierul, more falubrious', or more pala¬ 
table, ‘fliould in'time* lead to the complex r procefs whiefi 
iioW takes place in th£ production of bread from grain, 
In 'thefe, ^however; and moft other ufeful arts, the Ja£^ 
feems to He, that providence placed the mateiialsbefor^iis, 
and endowed us with' faculties to employ them. , He gave 
tHr graft! and the grape ; and implanted in us inftincts to 
£tompt us 1 6 make experiments, 1 anjf fagacity to cohefui^ 
ttlertt. tint hoV/'ferit might be neceflafy to inltiudt oiy: 
firft parents for their immediate, fublifteftce and coipfort; 
oif how far individuals may have been fince endowed with 
Superior talents.,’ for the lake of malting fuch improve¬ 
ments, as would’ not have been made.by men of ordinary 
abilities; where the immediate inftruCtion of the Crea¬ 
tor ceaies, iOd the*effb&s*of exertions merely human tkke 
place; this is^*pc^-v^k&m difputed, J 

caufe it elnnotbe'pr&ifef^ afecAsttetf; 
ein ihe^aiduced eithef J fide°t^the j qtteftte^ 
piiKiveridg'idolitibv^rtJftr thCrCfbr^ l rfevCr can be 

'• •.. ;• J ‘ "' : ‘ J ' ’ tfeilin- 
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beginnings, and advanced to their prefent 
ftate by Inch gradual or accidental improve¬ 
ments, as have with fome licence of lan¬ 
guage been denominated inventions and-dif- 
Coveries. But by whatever names they have 
been diftinguiflied, and whatever may have 
been their merit and utility, they have.all 
been iuggefted by objects of fenfe ; and have 

■ r * 

led to ideas and opinions of fenfible objects 
alone: they cannot be fhewn to have ever 
fuggefted the notion of fpirit; of adjejng, 
whole nature and qualities are different and 
oppofite to all that we have feen and known j 
of a Deity, a Creator, and a providence. 

This theory may be in fome degree iup- 
ported by an appeal to fa&s. The philofb- 
phers Or antiquity were not led by their {pe¬ 
culations to any fuch cqnclufions. From con¬ 
templating the covurfe of nature and its regu¬ 
larity; that nothing new is produced, that 
nothing old is loft; that objects only decay 
and revive,; they, were led to infer, and 
with fome appearance of reafon, the eter¬ 
nity of matter;'they did not difeover, and 
they did not believe, the exiftence of {pi¬ 
nt* 
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lit*.- -Iir all their xJifquifitionEr the human: 
foul, and the Gods thfemfelves,fare confi-^ 

the various notices or difqtfifitioifs,; which, occur 
in the wirings of Cicero, on the nature of the human foul, 
he never appears to fuppofe it to be pure fpirit. It is 
every where confidered as air, or fire, or aether, ‘or fotne 
Other ^matter, however fu&tle or unknown : and the lame* 
obfer Nation may be made with refpe& to his;notions of the. 
Qodsv H.c has made Cotta fay>. what he hirofelf ajjpears, 
to have thought, Nihil ell: .quod vacet corpore. !Nfat. Deor. 
i.'ZJ 5 . Wefe the writings of all thi anrferit philolophers 
examined fin the feme ppint, the fame obfefvation Would, 
this refult though r /ome very tiifHn^iiibed' 
our, ov^n country are of a different .opinion ; 
particularly with refp^<St to Plato. I have, however, 
generimy confidered what is faid by Cicero as" fufficiently 
reprefenting the fentiments of all the reft. His fagacity 
and. powers pfreafoniagwerc not inferior to thofe of hhy 
Qreek oC Roman author that wept before him. f fie had 
the affiftanqe of all their waiting?; and had ftu'died them 
with great diligence. He has on fome occafion or. other 
ftateiPvfrhat were; on moft' bf the great qtieftibns amongft 
them* thr opinions of allt the principal lefts of their phi- 
lofopher^ y and his ftatements. appear to be boj:h . candid- 
and pejrfpicyous ; and he was the laft philofbpher of fuch 
eminence before the birth of Chrift. Wfiat he, there¬ 
fore, has* not faid, may fairiy te confidered, 'either-as not 
then bnowit, or not thought jWPttbjr of 'natter: What 
Cicero ,pot; difeover,^ religion and m^ralit^ may - 
furely be confidered as beypnd the reach of human f realon, ^ 
This, I hope, will be a fufficieht apology for f ftiy referring 
to him fo much more frequently, than to any other author. 

dered 
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dered as matcriaL Their beft idea oferea- 
tion,; wherever they obtained it, was only to 
reduce confufion into order, to form a world 
from a chaos; and the employment of the 
Supreme Being, according to their moil ex¬ 
alted notions of it, was either, as art agent 
ieparaste and diftincl, to arrange the univerfe, 
ajad prefers^ the arrangement 5 or as an ef- 
ieotial part of the whole, as the foul .of the 
\y<?rld itfelf, to'give it animation and a&ivity; 
to; guide and . govern its operations. To 
argue from the properties of matter to the 
exigence of fpirit; or. to fuppofe that fome* 
thing was formed from nothing; was a ftep 
in reafoning, to which theirpbilofophy was 
not equal. It is indeed -a gulph in logic; 
which the human underftanding does not 
feem able to pais. The fa£t is difcoverable 
only by iaftruClipn,; it is credible only, of on 
teilimony; intelligible only ,>\#h$re the .attri-t 
bates of the Dfcity, are, already ackwow* 
lodged.. : 1; • vii ul 

11 . . 1 ; rrrc’fi l 

£04*. The.iprbh^bility thafcfqmo divine,reye? 
lotion * has been given, may-.be: yet fprther 
fopported by oonfidering, th?Mhe ponftitu-i 
fopp <pf human nature and the condition,^ 
.. human 
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human life hare always been inch, as to 
ftand much in need, of information;, and 
yet that moft of the information required 
can be obtained only by inftru&ion. Our 
inftin&s are fewer aird weaker than thofe of 
moft other animals; lefs certain in their 
Operations, and left valuable in their effeCfc. 
We do- not, like them, intuitively diftinguUh 
.what is ufeful from what is noxious ; what 
is dangerous from what is fafe. We do not 
know food from- poifon; the animal intended 
for our fubhftence, from the beaft of prey 
that would deftroy us. We are hot able for 
many years to provide for our own fub^ 
fiftence; and ftill left for Our defence aad 
protection. From hence will follow con- 
clufions of very material importance. 

1 It will follow that man was created in a 
ftate of maturity ; becaufp had he not been 
fb< created, he’ never could have reached it. 
By no efforts of his own could he ever have 
been reared from infancy to manhood. It 
Will follow tOo, that fuck iiiftru&ion nfcuft 
have been giVCnifrhim, as was neceftary td 
his nature ancJfttuatioru For 1 Without if h& 
muft have penflbed, long before he could. 
■' L have? 
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have made fuch obfervations and experi¬ 
ments, as were requiirte For his fubfiffence 
and prefervatkm; and to fuch irrftru6tion ac¬ 
cordingly our endowments are adapted, fn- 
ftead of inftindts alone; which obtain of 
themfelves all the obje£ts they are permitted 
to obtain, and can be affifted only to a fixed 
and very limited extent; we are endued alfo 
with the nobler facility of reafon; • which is 
capable of receiving lnftru6tion beyond any 
known limits; and of profiting by what it 
has received. As inftru< 5 tion muft have been, 
at firft the principal foufce of information;, 
fb does 'it Continued The greateft part of 
our knowledge is obtained from others, during 
the years of infancy and youth ; and no man 
has powers, even if lift "allowed him time, 
to attkm by his own effort's as much as it is 
neceflary for him to J krrofv; as much as is 
required, perhaps to his fubfifting at all,' and 
certainly to his fubfifting with that comfort 
and enjoyment; of which his Creator has 
given him both the capacity and the defire.' 
We are not, therefore, more inclined'by,na- 
ture, than impelled by neceflity, to unite in 
fociety for mutual information and mutual 
fupport. What we know was in a great 

degree 
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degree received from others; and they in 
their turn received it from thofe. who went 
before them. Each fucceffive generation has 
made but a fmall addition to the fcience of 
its predeceflors. Thus the greateft part of 
the arts and the philofophy of the Weftern 
nations may be traced backwards to Italy; 
from Italy to Greece; and from Greece to 
Egypt and the Eaft. Of individual philo- 
fophers too, each has found inftru&ors in 
fuch as had purfued the fame ftudies before 
him. Cicero was greatly indebted to Plato; 
Plato to Socrates; Socrates to Anexagoras 
and Archelaus; and. they to others; till we 
reach much more nearly than could have 
been expelled, if the nature of ancient re- 
- cords be confidered, to the time, the places, 
and the perfons; to whom, as our. fcriptures 
inform us, the divine communications were 
made. 

Thefe communications muft at firft have 
extended, not only to the religious and moral 
duties of man, but to his fubfiftence and pre- 
fervation. And to what was at firft given 
from heaven, we were intended, and have 
been prompted, to make continual additions ; 

by* 
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by our natural- love of knowledge, and ca¬ 
pacity of improvement} by the qative acti¬ 
vity .of qur faculties; and the neceflities of 
our fituation. But divine information ap¬ 
pears to have been the feed, however fmall, 
from which fprung the abundant harveft of 
fcience, which we now enjoy; it was the 
original ray, however feeble, which has 
fiqce blazed, as a meridian fun, and illu¬ 
minated every civilized nation of the world. 
The fuppofition then of a divine revelation 
correlponds equally with the declarations of 
fcripture, and the faculties of man; with 
natural probability, and the records of ge¬ 
neral hiftory. It accounts fairly too, for 
what could not otherwife be fo fatisfa&orily 
accounted for; that knowledge in religion 
appears to be at leaft as antient, as fkill in 
the moft fimple fciences; that the former 
has often been the beft fource of the latter; 
and at leaft a collateral and auxiliary ftream 
through , every nation and every age, 

5, That a divine revelation was given to 
the original progenitors of our fpecies, may 
again be confidered as probable; because no 
ethqc prqbable era can be aflignedfor the 
K com- 
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commencement of religion amongft man¬ 
kind. If religion was the difcovery of rea- 
fon; it may naturally be enquired, in what 
country and in what period of the world, fo 
important a difcovery was made; and a fatif- 
fa<£tory anfwer will not eafily be found. The 
human mind, with its utmoft efforts, ad¬ 
vances but flowly in abftra€t fpeculations,. 
They are generally one of the laft ftudies, in, 
which it becomes fafhionable in any country 
to engage; at leafb they are among the laft, 
which in the moft improved ftate of our 
faculties, are profecuted with advantage and 
fuccefs. On the fuppofition, therefore, that 
no divine revelation has been given; the 
moft natural conclufion is, that many cen¬ 
turies muft have elapfcd before mankind had', 
any religion at alb; that feme nations would, 
yet be found, by whom it had not been re¬ 
ceived; or amongft whom it was ftill in its 
infancy; and that thofe, which have formed 
the moft regular fyftem of faith and worfilip, 
would retain feme remembrance or record: 
of its commencement, its progrefs, ahd its 
completion. But with this conclufion ac¬ 
knowledged fa<fts by no means correfpond. 
If we examine the hiftories of nations up¬ 
wards. 
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Wards to their earlieft periods, we ftill find 
they had a religion. In the decrees of their 
fenates, in the fpeculations of their philofo- 
phers, or in the fuperftitions of the people, 
are found indifputable traces of this religion; 
not only as exifling, but as having been long 
eftablifhed. We find a belief in divinities and 
their attributes and actions, not as recently 
difcovered, but as always profefled; not in 
its infancy, or of any aflignable date'; but 
extending upwards beyond their memory or 
calculation; as the religion of any given 
peridd; becaufe it had been the religion of 
their anceftors. Of thefe circumflances what 
pther confiftent account can be given, but 
that religion is the offspring of divine reve¬ 
lation; and, as the caufe muff have been 
before the effedt, that this revelation is coeval 
with the origin of mankind. 

6. The probability of this revelation may 
be yet further maintained, from many other 
points of the coincidence of profane, with 
facred, hiftory; and of the phenomena of 
nature, with the narratives of fcripture. 
The univerfal migrations of mankind from 
Taft to Weft, in which antient hiftory and 
K z prefent 
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prefent appearances fo remarkably agree*, 
clearly point out Alia as the cradle of the 
human race; they render it credible and 
probable that our original anceftors redded 
where Mofes has placed them. Nor mult 
we overlook the obvious and {hiking relem- 
blance between the cuftoms and manners* 
the do&rine and difcipline of the ancient 
Jews, and thofe of the oriental nations in our 
own times; which modern, enquirers have 
with fo much diligence and ability examined 
and afcertained. It cannot be otherwife 
accounted for, than by fuppofing both, to be 
derived from one common origin; to.be kin¬ 
dred branches of the fame parent dock. 

The philofophical and phyfical enquiries 
into the prefent ftru&ure and circumstances, 
of the earthinto the Situation of its ftrata. 
and its minerals, its mountains and its lakes 
all tend to fhew that it mull have undergone 
fuch changes, as might reaibnably be ex- 
pe&ed from the effects of the deluge, recorded; 
in our fcriptures. The ftudies of thenatUr 
ralift furnifh a teftimony in favour of the. 
veracity of the facred historians. ; 

The 
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The late periods at which many parts of 
ihe globe appeaf to have been peopled; the ■ 
ft'ate in which]we yet find commerce and 
colonization; ind the prefent' numbers of 
the human face, are ftrong indications of the 
novelty of the world; they form at leaft a 
pfefiimptive proof, that the date of the crea¬ 
tion isi fiich, as the Jewilh lawgiver has af- 
figrted. The extravagant pretenfions of the 
Indians and the Chinefe, to an almoft im- 
meafureable antiquity, are now refuted and 
exploded ; and no authentic records carry us 
back beyond the chronology of fcripture. 

But perhaps the prefent ftate, and the 
continual improvement of arts and fciences 
bear the ftrongeft collateral teftimony in fa¬ 
vour of the authority of facred writ. There 
are no reafonable grounds to fuppofe them of 
greater antiquity than the accounts in our 
bible would make them. It is true, indeed, 
that we can know little of the acquifitions 
and the fciences of former ages, but what 
hiftory has told us; and hiftory was not 
likely to be written, till a confiderable pro- 
grefs had been made iii the more neceflary 
arts of life. It does not follow, therefore^ 

K 3 that 
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that what hiftory does not record, did not, 
exift ; that what is* in our accounts the moft 
antient, was therefore the firft. But this is 
oppofing a mere poffibility to our beft infor¬ 
mation; and it is of peculiar importance to 
obfcrve, that our hiftories -pot only record 
the gradual advances of mankind^ from com¬ 
parative ignorance and barbarifm to fcience 
and civilization; but carry .us back to the 
time, when moft of the arts of life were in 
their infancy; when their progrefs and im¬ 
provement had been fo fmall, that they could 
not be fuppofed older than they are repre- 
fentcd. Profane hiftory does not furnifh an 
example of fuch progrefs in any art, as is 
incompatible with the date, which our fcrip- 
tures aftign for the origin of mankind. 

The (imilarity of languages to each other; 
their refemblance in their alphabets, in the 
numbers and forms of their characters, and 
in all the technical detail of grammar and 
conftru&ion, feems prefumptive evidence, 
that all were derived from one common 
origin: and where fhall we look for this 
origin, but in the divine communications ? 
It is readily allowed, that this fimilarity is 

not 
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net efficiently ftriking amLuniverfal, to be 
confidered as conclufive teflimony, that all 
have fprung from the fame root. But when 
we refle 6 t, through how many nations and 
how many ages they have been tranfmitted,; 
how. frequently they have been, mixed or 
divided; in what imperfect records they 
have been preferved;; how often and how 
iacotredlly they have been copied ; how con¬ 
tinually the faihionable character in every 
country is new-modelled; and by how many 
arts and accidents all are improved, cor¬ 
rupted, or defaced; we (hall not be dilpoled 
to regard even a diftant refemblance as of 
no weight or value; and we are here con¬ 
tending for preemptive, not pofitive, proof; 
for probability, not demonftration. To this 
too we muft add, that no nation can produce 
any indilputable claim to the invention of 
letters; and that all written language can be 
traced with hiftorical probability to the fame 
original; to the language of the people, to 
whom our fcriptttres allure us, the Deity 
vouchfafed his firft and great ell pommunica- 
tioii 8 . 

K 4 Tl w 
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The Suppofition that language 19 of divine 
original will be further fupported by qonfi- 
deringi how probable it is, that' the firft 
feries of articulate founds mull have bfen 
learned by inftrudtion or inspiration frorii-hea¬ 
ven. It has'been plaufibly maintained, that 
we could not even think and reflect without 
a language.' Words pafs in the mind as the 
repreferitatives of things; at leaft of things 
not Seen; and without words therefore, if 
we were able to reafon at all, it could only 
be on a Small number of objedts, and to a 
very limited extent. Man could hardly be 
confidered as rational. But not to entangle 
ourfolves' in metaphyfical fubtleties; let us 
conlider that there is no exifting language, 
known to be the language of nature; and 
that all articulate founds were formed by art, 
ahd are acquired by imitation. Each gene¬ 
ration of men learned their language from 
thofo that went immediately before them 5 
and purfoe the idea backwards, as far as we 
pleafe, we mull come at‘laft to him who 
Spoke it firft; and how he attained it, will 
then be a queftion, to which no ratibnal 
antvver can be given; but that he received 
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it, with other endowments, from the bounty 
of his Creator. 

J ■ ' : 

•If* again, language be a human, inven¬ 
tion; it may be aflted, in what age and in 
what country was it invented ? In every nar 
tion, from the earlieft period to which either 
their own or foreign hiftory will carry, us, 
we find a language exifting and eftablifhed ; 
and that, not as a wonder or a novelty; riot 
as a recent difcovery of their own; or as a 
recent importation from any other country; 
but as having been always in their pofleffion; 
of which they know not the fource or the 
beginning. Of the formation, or the im¬ 
provement, of a particular alphabet we have 
heard; but no hiftory has recorded, and but 
a few daring theorifts have attempted to 
maintain, that there ever was a time, when 
men did not utter articulate founds; or when 
they firft began to utter them. 

Let it be confidered again how improba¬ 
ble it is, that man in a favage ftate fhould 
Contrive and compleat fo ingenious and com¬ 
plicated a device as language. When men 
poflefled hardly any means of deliberation, 

of 
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of communicating their fentiments to each 
other; fuppofing that they once exifted in 
fiich a ftate; how were they to agree upon 
the ufe and meaning of arbitrary figns and 
founds ?: and what length of time would 
have been fufEcient to fettle and fix a lan¬ 
guage? Without the ufe of language, how 
was a language to be formed ? 

Not only the difficulty of the invention* 
however, but its excellence and utility alfb, 
are prefumptive evidence that it is of divine 
original. It is very rationally fuppofed, that 
when the Creator gave reafon to man, he 
would inftruft him in the art, from which 
the gift acquires its greateft value; that 
when he granted to him fo many endow¬ 
ments, above thofe granted to other ani¬ 
mals, he would not omit that, by which his 
fuperiority is heft afferted and maintained; 
that when he formed him for fociety *, he 

would 

• * As in thefe le&ures I every where take it for granted, 
or affume it as an acknowledged truth ; and argue from it 
as fuch; that man was by his Creator intended and 
fitted for fociety - 9 I {hall ftate once for all, as concifely as 
pofiible, the principal reafops on which the affumption is 

founded. 
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would beftow that, without which fociety 
hardly could fubfift. Auguftus confeffed that 
he could not add to his own language one 
•new word; and Hobbes admits, that God 
inftru&ed Adam in the ufe of fpeech. Thus 
do we every where arrive at the fame con- 
dufion; the probability of divine inftruo 
ti'on, or divine revelation ; that the firft man ' 
was enabled, as reprefented in our fcriptures, 
riot only to call every creature by its appro- ; 
priate appellation; but to exprefs, and to 
convey to his pofterity, the knowledge which 
he had received from his Creator. 

founded; and which appear to me equally obvious and 
unanfwerable. 

I. The mutual attachment of the fexes; which im¬ 
mediately conftitutes fociety. 2. The affection of parents 
for their offspring; which tends fo ftrongly to continue it. 

3. The great and lafting neceflity of affiftance to infants ; 
without which they muft all inevitably perifti. 4. The 
imiverfal prpnenefs to imitation in children. 5. Their 
capacity of improvement by inftru&ion and example. 

6. The ufe of language; by which mutual information is 
communicated with fuch facility and effect. 7. The 
helpleffnefs and probable mifery of folitude. 8. All the. 
advantages of civilization. 9. All the benefits of mutual 
^ffiftance; and all the acquifitions of combined efforts, 
jo. All the focial affections and focial virtues, n. And 
alrnoft all the qualities and propenfities of our nature. 

7. Ano- 
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. 7. Another argument for the probability 
of revelation may be found, in the univerfal 
belief of the divine interference in human 
affairs; of the reality of miracles and of. 
prophecy. If the courfe of nature exhibit 
no repiarkable deviation from her own laws ; 
if human life furnifti no inftances of future ( 
eyents foretold at an immenfe diftance of. 
time and place;, of predi&ions delivered and. 
accomplished without fraud or collufion 
\yhence (hall we fuppofe mankind derived 
their notions and their belief of things fo im- i 
probable and inexplicable ? How (hall we ac¬ 
count for the omens and oracles of antiquity? 

, fer_ the judicial aftrology of more modern-, 
times ? for the credulity of the populace re- 
fpefling the vifible agency of fuperior beings, 
aud the prophetic impoftors of the prefent 
day? If this be afcribed to the contrivances 
of the interefted and the artful on one hand, 
and on the other, to the love of the marvel¬ 
lous in the weak and illiterate; it is fuffi- 
qient to obferve, that this accounts only for 
its ufe at prelent, not for its original produc¬ 
tion ; that impoftors do not advance preten- 
fions irreconcileable to all that was known 
before; but in order to obtain the eafier 

credit. 
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.credit, always imitate what once-really ex¬ 
ited, or was fuppofed to exift; and that the 
weak and ignorant are fond of the marvel¬ 
lous, only while they believe at leaft its pof- 
fibility. The opinion in queftion is found 
in the earlieft records of every nation; and 
till a more probable origin can be affigned 
for ideas equally extraordinary and univerfal, 
let us be allowed to afcribe them to tradition 
from our primitive anceftors; or to fbme 
imperfect acquaintance with the tranla6lioas» 
and the hiftory of revelation. Divine truth 
.has been the moil copious fource of fable. 

It has indeed been often urged, that the 
pretentions to preternatural authority, to mi¬ 
racles and to divination, in Mofes and the 
prophets themfelves, are fuch only, or nearly 
filch, as have been advanced in almofl all 
ages and nations ; and may therefore moft 
reafonably be ranked with other fabulous and 
unfounded claims. Impofture, it cannot be 
denied, has been fo frequently and boldly 
attempted, that our minds may naturally 
become cautious and fufpicious; and that it 
will require an effort of the underftanding, 
which a fuperficial enquirer may not be dif-. 
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pofed to make, to fuppofe that there can be 
truth and authenticity, at the bottom of the 
general mals of forgery and fi&ion. * Not to 
infill at prefent, however, on the fuperiority 
of the claims of the prophets of our Icrip- 
tures; it feems not unreafonable to infer, 
from the frequency of thele pretentions, that 
divine interpolation, miracles and prophecy 
once were real. Impoftors were not likely 
to invent fuch a fyftem; but very likely to 
adopt and convert it to their own advantage. 
The fimiliarity in fuch a number of copies 
tends to prove their defcent from the lame 
original; and this original will not ealily'be 
found, but in the truths and fadls of. revela¬ 
tion and leripture. Though leveral errone¬ 
ous theories of the folar lyftem have been 
publilhed and believed; the theory of New¬ 
ton is not therefore erroneous like the reft, 
Inveftigation proves it to be true. 

8. In another opinion, at no great dif- 
tance from that which we have juft confi- 
dered, may be found perhaps a further pro¬ 
bability of divine revelation; in the opinion* 
which moft nations have entertained of their 
own origin, and of the origin of authority 
among them. It is well known that the idle 
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vanity of individuals in magnifying the rank, • 
fortune, and virtues of their families, ex¬ 
tends in its full force to the conduct of 
nations-: and that neither the one nor the 
other, in their endeavours to gratify the 
paflion, will take much pains to difeover 
truth; or to adhere to it when known. It 
has been -fuppofed to be from this motive 
alone, that fo many nations, and fbme dif- 
tinguifhed individuals, have perfuaded thcm- 
felves, or at leaf! endeavoured to perfiiade 
Others, that they were originally defended 
from their gods ; that their anceflors, ac¬ 
cording to their refpe&ive fuperftitions, were 
the ions of Jupiter; the defendants of the 
great fpirit; or the children of the fun. But 
let the point be thoroughly inveiligated, and 
this puerile vanity will by no means appear* 
under all the circumftances of the cafe, a 
Efficient caufe for the effects it is fuppofed 
to have produced. Nations could not have 
affected to be the defendants of their gods* 
till themfelves and others believed that fuch 
gods exifted; and unlefs they were taught 
it, whence ihall we'fuppofe they obtained 
the notion, that immortal beings were the. 
parents of a mortal offspring.; that the fens 
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of gods were only men. But there is no 
difficulty in the cafe, if we admit that they 
retained fbme imperfeff tradition of the 
truth; of the creation of our firft parents by 
the Almighty; that God had made man in 
his own image. 

That this was the. true fource of'the opi¬ 
nion in queftion receives material confirma¬ 
tion from what may almoft be confidered as 
one of its branches; the opinion entertained 
by moll nations of the origin of civil 
power. Almoft every 'where we find that 
power has been derived from patriarchal 
authority, and patriarchal authority from 
th 6 fuppofed appointment of heaven. ■ What¬ 
ever may be maintained or determined re- 
Ipe&ing the a 6 tual origin, or the genuine 
rights, of civil government; it appears to be 
true in point of fa<ft, that religion and law 
have generally been united; fomeftiing of 
the ufual alliance between church and ftate 
every where eftablifhed : the latter fupport- 
ing, by the real or pretended fan&ion of the 
former, fometimes indeed its particular forms; 
but more frequently and more reafbnably. its 
general claim to. authority; its right to de¬ 
mand 
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haand the fubmidion and obedience of in¬ 
dividuals } to enforce whatever promifes ef¬ 
fectually to preferve the tranquillity and 
advantages of focial life* This union is 
found too in nations not fufficiejitly info* 
proved to enter into deep and fubtle contrir* 
vances, for the purpofes of policy and power. 
To what then, (hall this be afcribed, but to 
tradition and imitation of what our fcrip- 
tures teach us. to believe; of the protection 
and inftruCtion beftowed by the Creator iipOa 
the earlieft generations of mankind ; and in 
a peculiar manner exerted afterwards in 
the , theocracy of the Jews. 

. 9. It is, probable again that a revelation 
from heaven is the original fource of all 
religion; becaufe while nations the lead: 
removed from what has been called a date 
of nature, the lead advanced in arts and 
fciences, are found to pofiefs a religion ; it 
is hardly credible they fliould have invented 
it for themfelves. Nations, that lublift by 
the chafe, have little leifure, and appear to 
have as little inclination, for lpeculative 
ftudies. They are wholly engaged in pro¬ 
viding for the day that is pading over them; 
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in guarding their own fafety, or ailndying ah 
enemy; apd when this is effected, their 
only wilh is feifting or repofe. Were the 
fevage to fpeculate, he muft conclude; but 
•the probability is, that he does not {peculate 
-at all. Curiofity is the offspring of a cul- 
tivated mind; and its gratification, the em- 
'ployment of eafe and leifurb, When Wb, 
who are accuftomed to reflection, behold 
any extraordinary work \ our thoughts make 
an immediate tranfition, to the means, by 
’which it ihuft have been performed r from 
contemplating the effeCl, we naturally pro¬ 
ceed to confider the caufe. But the facul¬ 
ties of the lavage leem dormant by difufe ; 
and are feldom exerted but at the call of 
imperious- neceflity. If not prefled by hun¬ 
ger, or alarmed by his enemy, he gazes 
with the feme llupid indifference on the 
Ifream that floors at his feet, or the moun¬ 
tain that rifes to the clouds; on the growth 
of a vegetable, or the revolutions of the 
fun. “ In him reafon differs little from 
the improvident inffinCt of animals, ot the 
thoughtlefs levity of children.” He will 
cut down the tree, to obtain the fruit of the 
prelent year, without any confideration how 
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future years are to be fupplied. At the ap* 
proach of dimmer he will differ his hut to 
decay* or to be dedroyed; without once re* 
fledting how foon winter rauft return; not 
do his own repeated experience and differ* 
ings render him wifer or more provident* 
If then lavages are thus thoughtlefs, where 
their own neceflities Ihould compel them to 
think $ if their minds will realbn fb little,> oft 
what is daily forced upon their fenfes; it will 
not be expe&ed, they Ihould either be abli 
or inclined* to engage in any curiou 9 fpecu* 
lations on the didindtions of right and wrong; 
on the rules and motives of virtue and vice. 
StiH lefe can it be liippofed, that they Ihould 
have: been fo attentive to the operations of 
nature, as to have drawn from them any in* 
fererices refpedting the exiftence and attrU 
bates of a Creator ; and lead: of all, that 
thley Ihould have proceeded to proofs of the 
moral government of God; and the belief 
of rewards and punifhments difpenfed by 
him, here or hereafter, according to their 
merits or their crimes. 

ic. Still, however, our bed account* 
allure us, that the favages are not without 
L 2 fomc 
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fomeimperfeft notions on thefe difficult and 
important points. To the unrverfality of 
thefe notions, indeed, exceptions, among 
feme of the moft barbarous nations, have 
been fuppofed to be found. But they are fb 
few in number, and fo doubtful as to their 
reality,, that they do not feem fofficient to 
break the chain of general argument, or to 
affeft the general conclufion. It has indeed, 
bn the contrary, been maintained, that the 
belief of a Supreme Being is fb univerfal, 
it muft be natural and innate; imprefled 
upon the human mind by him who formed 
the mind itfelf; and the confent of all na¬ 
tions, has been immemorially urged, , as a 
proof of 'the exiftence of a Creator and a 
God. The great queftion is, whence did 
thefe, who have a religion, obtain it ? and 
the moft probable anfwer is, from tradition 
and revelation. That it was io obtained is 
probable, not only becaufe we cannot well 
eonceive from what other fburce it could be 
drawn; but becaufe it. ftill exhibits feme 
veftiges of its divine original. Thefkvages 
have ceremonies, of which they do not ap¬ 
pear to know any rational ufe qr meaning ; 
jand do&rines, of which they cannot affign 
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the author or the proof; and it fhould fcem 
therefore, that they are continued not fo 
much from choice, as from cuftom; not 
from convi&ion, but authority. The pro¬ 
bability is, that their religion reached its: 
prefent form, not by progreflion, but ,by 
degeneracy; that they have not improved, 
but corrupted it; that it was brought along 
with them from their parent ftate; and, for 
want of records, writing and literature, has 
been debafed by fuch interpretations, changes, 
and additions, as would naturally be made 
by ignorance, negligence, or fuperftition. 

A yet ftronger proof, becaufe a Wronger 
veftige, of, the true origin of the religions’ 
of lavage nations, is to be found in the re- 
femblance they bear to each other, and even 
to the truths of our fcriptures. A fimila- 
rity in the ordinary occupations of life 
between nations in fimilar circumftances, 
might be fuppofed not to arife from any com¬ 
munication between them; but to be the natu¬ 
ral effect of their fituatioh. The fame wants 
are every where fupplied much in the fame 
-way; and the fame objects and paflions will 
produce every where much the fame fenti- 
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meats and exertions. The filherman, whe¬ 
ther on the Indus or the Ohio, muft have 
rtecourfe to fimilar expedients in purfuitof 
his prey; and the hunter of the new world 
muft fubfift, much in the fame manner as 
the hunter of the anticnt continent. But 
if in opinions remote from objects of fenfe, 
and little connected with the acquifition.of 
fubfiftence; if in cuftoms of arbitrary infti- 
tution, and not dire&ly fuggefted by the 
paffionS; if in thefe we find any confiderable 
refemblance; it may fairly be prefumed, 
that they are derived either the one from the 
other, or both from fome common origin. 
And fuch reiemblance appears to be difeemi- 
ble in the religious tenets and religious cere¬ 
monies of almoft all ages and nations, whe¬ 
ther barbarous or civilized; whether pre- 
ferved in the records of antient hiftory, 
©r difeovered by the refearches of bur own 
times. It has been traced between the doc¬ 
trines of Zoroafter, and the inftitutions of 
Mofes; between,the fages of Greece, and 
the lavages of America ; between the Druids 
©f oyr own iftand, and the Bramins of In» 
doftan. Almoft all nations entertain the 
notion of a Supreme Being ; not only the 
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maker, but the governor of the univerfe; 
who approves and will reward merit, and 
condemns and will punilh crimes; who, 
When offended, may be appeafed, and his 
favour recovered, by certain ads of worlhip, 
penitence, and eompenfation, Almoft all 
again, however diftant from each other in 
fituation or fcience, have fuppoled the Su¬ 
preme Being to have his train of minifter- 
ing fpirits; by whole agency not only his 
pwn dignity is fupported, and his commands 
in general performed; but by whom he 
holds an intercourfe with mankind; by whom 
he has revealed his will, and inflids Jus chaf- 
tiftments, or bellows his bleffings, They 
have all too lome idea that they fhall not be 
annihilated by death; but removed to lome 
more durable Hate of exillence; in which 
they fhall enjoy endlefs peace and happinefs, 
if their condud here fhall be found to have 
delerved it, Whether all nations entertain 
the idea and the belief of a Supreme Being, 
has certainly been quellioned; but it is af- 
lerted without referve, that all exped the 
immortality of the foul, This opinion, it is 
^aid, has been found in every country, from 
the bank? of the Ganges to thq Ihores of the 
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Atlantic, and from the coafts of Labrador 
to the ftraits of Magellan. If then it be 
improbable that any nation of barbarians 
fhould invent a religion for themfelves; it is 
ilill more improbable that each fuch nation 
fhould have invented nearly the fame; that 
all their different fyftems fhould bear in their 
principal features fuch a refemblance to on© 
another; that we cannot forbear to confider 
them as the defendants of fome common 
anceftor; as collateral ft reams from the fame 
parent fource. 

\ % '*,4 

11. We muft not, however, and we need 
not, reft the decifion of the queftion on the 
religious inftitutions of favages alone. To 
them it may be juftly obje£led; that our 
accounts are imperfect and obfeure; and our 
inferences from them confequently not cer¬ 
tain or conclufive. But if we proceed to 
examine thoffe of nations more civilized and 
improved; whofe hiftqry is more authentic, 
and whole faith and worfhip are more intel¬ 
ligible ; we fhall find in them ftill ftronger 
marks of a divine revelation; opinions ftill 
lefs remote from the doctrines of our ferip- 
tures. In moil of their fyftems of religion 
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are found traces of a chaos and a creation 5 
of the propagation of, the human race from 
a fmall number, or a Angle pair; of a de- 
ftrudtion by a deluge; and of the reftoration 
of mankind by a family that efcaped the 
general calamity. In nil are found accounts, 
that the Deity or his minifters have Conde- 
fcended to hold intercourfe with men; that 
himfelf or his agents have inftrudted them, 
as well in the arts of procuring fubfiftence, 
as ip the roles and principles of the moral 
and focial duties. This is the balls of the 
religion of the Tartars at this day: And “ in 
the modern fyftem of the Japanefe,” fays 
Thunberg, “ we difcover the offspring of hu¬ 
man wit; whilfl; their antient fyftem exhibits 
evident traces of the divine law of Mofes.’* 

Another circumftance of material im¬ 
portance in confirmation of our hypothefis is 
the univerfality of facrifice. We have not 
from nature or reafon any grounds to ima¬ 
gine, that we can render ourfelves acceptable 
to the Deity, by taking away the life we did 
not give, and cannot reftore; and ftill left 
tofuppofe, that the blood of bulls and of goats 
$an take away fn. Yet of every religion, 
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known before Chriftianity, did lacrifice make 
a principal part; and that too with the lame 
defign; to engage the favour of their god$ 
towards fome enterprize they meditated; or 
their pardon for fome offence they had com'* 
mitted. And to wha£ can a rite lo univerfal 
and inexplicable be imputed, but to the 
divine appointment at firft, and afterwards 
to tradition and imitation. It is obvioufly 
fair to afcribe that to a revelation from hear 
yen, which cannot realbnably or plaufibly be 
alcribed to any other caufe. 

12. If we alcepd to the theology of 
Griece and Rome, we lhall find the traces 
of this revelation ftill lefs equivocal, than in 
the dodtrines of nations lefs refined; dilco* 
loured indeed by a mixture of oriental myf- 
teries, dilguifed by the fanciful decorations 
of fable,and debated by the abfurdities of 
fuperftition; but ftill too numerous to be 
overlooked, and too ftrong to be miftaken. 
Whence indeed, but from revelation, coul 4 
they obtain opinions lo analogous to if:, as 
are occafionalLy found in their writings, re- 
fpedting a creation and a providence, the 
rules of morality, the immortality of the 
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foul, and a future {late of retribution. 
Whence indeed, but from the oracles of 
truth, could they have borrowed tbofe nu» 
merbus imitations of it, which are ftill di£ 
cernible in their mythology. Not to infill 
on any obfcure and difputable* points of 
refemblance; not to dwell on filch analogies, 
as have been formed, between the charac¬ 
ters of Noah and of Saturn; or between 
the tranfadions of Mofes and of Bacchus; 
let a companion be made between the inno¬ 
cence and fall of man in fcripture, and the 
heathen degeneracy from the golden to the 
iron age; between the facrifice of Ifaac and 
of Iphigenia; between the deluges of Noah 
and of Deucalion; and between many other 
points of lacred hiflory and claffical fable; 
and little doubt will remain, but the latter 
were borrowed from the former. The poffi- 
bilities of fi&ion are infinite: and it feems 
therefore not credible that coincidences {9 ex¬ 
traordinary, in infiances fo numerous, fhould 
happen from accident only; that truth in 
Afia fhould agree with fi&ion in Greece; or' 
that both lhould be the independent offspring 
of imagination alone. 
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That Plato was greatly indebted to the 
fbriptures or the traditions of the Jews, very 
coniiderable, and perhaps fatisfattory, evi¬ 
dence may be traced in the writings of Plato 
himfelf. He not only exprefies, bn many 
becafions, fentiments the raoft worthy of the 
Deity, and the moft nearly refembling thofe 
of holy writ; but he repeatedly acknow¬ 
ledges, what appears to be the fa&, that 
thefe fentiments were not the dilcoveries of 
his own underftanding; that he derived them 
from what he calls plaufible fables, antient 
records, or facred tradition*. Let us in¬ 
deed but fuppofe for a moment that Plato 
and the other heathen philofbphers were 
indebted, for their beft conceptions of the 
divine nature, and their beft principles and' 
predepts of morality, to the traditional re- 

* Paflages to this effect occur in the Phagdon, the De- 
fence of Socrates, the Phaedrus, Georgias, Philebus, and 
indeed in almoft every part of his work$. And as thefc 
paflages fliew that he borrowed his theological tenets 
fome^vhere, Menagius in his very learned notes on Dioge¬ 
nes Laertius, lib. 3. has (hewn what hiftorical probability 
there is, or rather what hiftorical evidence remains, that 
he borrowed them from the Hebrews. A valuable note to 
the fame purpofe may be feen in Leland*s advantage and 
necejjity of the Chrtjiian Revelation. Vol. I. p.403. 
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mains of an original and primeval revelation, 
or to what- they had collected from fome itti* 
petfeft acquaintance with the Jewifh fcrip- 
Quires; and we (hall immediately perceive 
that the fuppofition will remove fbme mate¬ 
rial difficulties, and carry in itfelf confidera- 
ble marks of probability. Their bed fenti- 
ments on thele important points are often 
abruptly introduced, and as abruptly quitted* 
they do not reafon upon them with that con- 
fidency, which is generally to be traced in 
the mind’s own difcoveries; nor purfue them 
through all their natural'confequences. They 
do not (late the procefs of inveftigation by 
which they were obtained ; which it is al¬ 
ways practicable to do in our own acquifi- 
tions; andifor their opinions, they often give 
an authority indead of .a proof. Each has 
founded his fydem of ethics, on the* beft 
bafis his underftanding could fugged; fup- 
ported itby-thebeft fan&ions, his obfervation 
and knowledge could fiapply; and explained 
it iri detail, as bed correfponded with his own 
hypothecs'; ‘ Some of their maxims of pru¬ 
dence,ror pTecepts of morality, they;have 
themfelves afcribed tp their oracles or gods* 
and by fome. moderns' they have been fup- 
h pofed, 
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pofcd, eithfcr to have difcovered truths Wor¬ 
thy of Chriftianity; or to have been pecu¬ 
liarly endowed or infpired, to prevent the 
total lofs of religion in the gentile worM. 
But fuppofe a part of the divine communi- 
cations to have been loft, as well as the true 
origin of what remained; and we (hall no 
longer. wonder that their particular rules of 
morality ire fb excellent, yet the iyftem fo 
imperfect; that where the fyftem is beft, the 
bafls is fb vifionary, or the fhndions fb in¬ 
sufficient ; or that in their theology, occav 
fional fublitnity and purity are mixed with at 
leaft an equal portion of abfurdity and cor- 
ruption, The plausibility of this fuppofition 
is no flight recommendation of it; and its 
cotthftency with itlelf, and with many a6» 
knoW lodged fafhy is preftimptive evidence of 
its truth. - - 

’ . . . ' • ‘ c _ ... ' J 

The general opinion hi& beet), that PJatf 
Was Indebted for much of his phalofbphy to 
the Egyptians; and Egypt has ufually bCefe 
oonfidcred as the country, whete fciencc firft 
dawned upon mankind; where were firft 
invented many of the moft ufeful arts of 
life. But allowing her full credit for her 
4 ingenuity 
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ingenuity and improvements in art and Ici- 
fence, it wiH not be eafy to eftablilh heir 
claim to pre-eminence in theology. If her 
lentiments in religion may be determined by 
her idolatry, her doftrines by her worfhip, 
they were at a wide diftance from refine¬ 
ment, fbblimity, or truth. Her Hierogly¬ 
phics have nqt yet been proved to bfe much 
mtore valuable, than the Jii&ure-writing of 
the humbler inhabitants of Mexico; and 
they are perhaps allowed to be the more 
profound, in proportion as they are left 
"tmderftood. 1 

But whatever was the nature or the ex¬ 
tent of the celebrated wifdom of Egypt, it 
does not appear to have been originally her 
own. We are informed, upon authority*, 
which there is no reafon to queftion, that 
while Abraham refided at the court of Pha¬ 
raoh, he taught aftronemy to the Egyptians; 
and it feems ftill more reafbnable to fuppofe^ 
that he would teach them the rudiments of 
true theology ; that by his inftruftions or his 
devotions, he would communicate feme 

* Eufeb, Prep. Evang. 
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.knowledge of the proper obje& of worfhipv 
From the time too that the Iiraelites were in 
•captivity among them, they kept up a con¬ 
tinual intercourse with Judea ; and could 
therefore be at no lols for whatever they 
chofe to adopt fromthe religious doctrines of 
the Jewifli nation. With all her obligations, 
again, Greece was not indebted to Egypt for' 
her alphabet, but .to. the Phenicians; apd 
they to the Jews. With great appearance 
pf truth too, the honour of giving birth to 
lcience has been claimed by modern , en¬ 
quirers for Indoftan; as more immediately 
the pupil of revelation, and the inftrudof 
of Egypt herfelf. The Bramins, it is true, 
claim an antiquity for. their theology, much 
•Superior to that of the Jewilh law. But 
heftdes that this claim has been not only .con¬ 
troverted, but generally exploded.; it is much 
more .probable in itfelf, that authenticity 
Jhould be found in the dignified Simplicity of 
fccipture, than in the myftic fables of k the 
Bramins; that they fhould have enlarged 
and disfigured the, precepts or. the narratives 
pf Mofes; than,that he fhould have abridged 
and Amplified their extravagant allegories, to 
the Semblance and confiftency of truth. 

But 
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But evert (uppofirtg them to have efta- 
bfiihed their pretentions to art antiquity, equal 
of fuperier trt that dftheJdwifli lawgiver ; 
frill thefe were, according to Our fbriptures, 
other fbrtrcess of revelation* from whence 
their theology might be drawn* It was one 
feafon, we rrtay fuppofe, for exempting the 
choiert family from the general calamity of 
the deluge J that they might prderve fttclrt 
knowledge of their Creator* of his provi¬ 
dence, and his commands, as had'already 
beeh revealed ; artd this knowledge Would 
afterwards ftalttfally be difperfed, with the 
difperfion of the fens of Noah; and pre- 
fefved in every Country* from the time the 
'Couriffy ftfeif was peopled. To this were 
added froth tirtie to tirfte the divine Commu¬ 
nications to the patriarchs and prophets; and 
thefe, no doubt, carried by migration or 
tradition to the neighbouring nations; and 
Whether juftly or erroneoufly underftood, 
however corrupted or enlarged, by imagina¬ 
tion, ignorance, or artifice, in fome degree 
incorporated with what was already the 
national creed. In tranfa&ions fo antient, 
when letters were not generally known, of 
not in general ufe, we cannot expert hifto- 

M rical 
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rical documents to be either, very, numerous 
or very exa&: but there feems to be fuffi- 
cient evidence, when fupported by the pro¬ 
bability of the hypothefis itfelf, to confirm 
the general outline of the ftatement th&t has 
been made; to render it credible, that all 
the nations of the earth have been indebted, 
for the firft principles of their theology, to 
the hiftory, the traditions, or the fcriptures 
of thofe, unto whom were committed the ora* 
cles of God. If it appear in any degree 
probable, that a divine revelation was ever 
given to mankind; it feems equally probable, 
-that it was given in the time and manner, in 
which the facred volumes have announced 
it. The hypothefis that has been maintained, 
and the. records of holy writ may be allowed 
by their confiftency, without the charge of 
arguing in a circle, to give and to receive 
mutual fupport and confirmation. 

To the different confederations, that have 
been brought forward, different men, no 
doubt, will allow very different degrees of 
weight and importance. They are to be 
viewed, however, not fingly ? but collec¬ 
tively ; not in their feparate, but united, 
q\ force. 
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force. The opinion is maintained; becaufe 
cifcumftances fo numerous, in the eSTential 
attributes of the Deity, and in the appear¬ 
ances of nature, in the civil and religious 
institutions, and in the hiftory and Situation 
of mankind, either bear positive testimony 
in its favour, or are reconcileable to it, and 
beSl accounted for on the fuppoSition of its 
truth. A thoufand lines of probability all 
terminate in the fame point: evidence may 
be traced upwards by a thoufand channels to 
the fame general fource. We have from 
every quarter, from almoSt every thing within 
or without us, reafons to be convinced, that 
the Creator has revealed his will to mankind; 
and that our fcriptures are, what they profefs 
to be, the word of God*. 

* The following argument was originally intended to 
make a part of the ledture. But as it feemed to interrupt 
the general train of reafoning, it is fubjoined in the form 
of a note. It cannot be too often repeated. 

The probability that God has revealed his will to man¬ 
kind,' and that this revelation is contained in our fcrip¬ 
tures, may be yet further fupported by the well-known 
. argument, from the antient hiftory and prefeht circum- 
ftances of the Jewifh nation; and efpecially from the 
feveral prophecies that announced their dlfperfionj and 

M2 the 
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the remarkable and Continued accompliflirheht ofthet*,, 
through the lapfe of fo many centuries. With the dire£fc 
evidence of Chriftianity; and therefore wkh the fubje£h 
of prophecy in general, it' has already" been declared, the 
.prefent lefture is not immediately concerned: nor ife it 
intended to enter into any critical* enquiry, which df the 
predictions in queftion were, wholly or partially fulfilled,, 
in the earlier wars or captivities of the Jews; in the* 
famines or the fieges they fuffered at Jerufalem. But froftv 
their conduct: and fituation an argument has been drawn*, 
in favour of the truth of Chriftianity, depending fo much 
upon tranfactions at this day palling in the world,, and fo- 
open to general and even fuperficial obfervation; that it 
teems well entitled to a place amongft fiich probabilities,. 
^3 have already been adduced. It is an argument too fo 
forcible and conclufive in itfelf, that, how frequently fo 
ever it may have been urged already, it cannot be omitted 
without injuftice to the caufe, which it is fo well calcu¬ 
lated tp fupport. 

To the hiftory and fortunes of the. Jews, nothings 
parallel can be pointed out in the annals of mankind. 
Individuals of the nation are found in almoft every inha¬ 
bited portion of the globe; yet in none have they any 
permanent eftablifhoaent^ They are mixed with every 
jcivilized fbdety ; yet of none do they form arty eflentiat 
part. They are not admitted to a foare ki any public 
counfel ; nor in the authority of any government. They 
are in every country defpifed and infiilted; and in mofl 
they have been at different times perfecUted and plundered* 
Even riches have not procured for them, what they fddonu. 
fail to procure for other men, power, influence, or rfc- 
fpe£t. In ftrift conformity, to the prophecy, the Lord hath - 
- * ' * Scattered - 
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j'cotUrtd them among all people^ andfrom one end.ofthe earth 
even unto the other * ; and they are become 4m qflonijhment f 
m proverb^ and a bye-word amongjl all nations , whither the 
Lord hath led them f,. Yet to this reproach, they do jnot 
ieem foliatous to put ,an end: they have not made any 
vigorous efforts to eicape from it. The difeovery of the 
weftem continent, and its extenlivc and uncukivated 
waftes, feemqd to offer them both opportunity and eneou* 
ragement to fly from the infirlts they endure; to eftablifli 
themfelves under their own government and laws; and 
once more to affurrie a rank in the catalogue of nations; 
But this encouragement, for whatever reafbn, they have 
negle&ed; this opportunity they have not embraced. 

.c . . 1 ' • / f 

Nor is. it the leaft remarkable circuoiftance in their 
ftory ; that under the prefliire of all thefe difficulties; and 
injoppofition to the fete of the fugitives from all other 
countries; they ftill continue a diftinft and feparate peoi- 
pie. When the natives of other regions have been dif- 
perfed bjr flight or captivities, they have generally foon 
been; mingled and incorporated with any nation, in which 
they had fought a refuge; and their own name and pecu¬ 
liarities quickly forgotten. Of the once famed inhabi¬ 
tants of Babylon or Carthage not a veftige^can now be 
traced. But the Jews are not cajl away nor utterly de- 
Jlroyed% • Amidft the revolutions, and even the ruins, of 
many countries, to which they have fled for refuge, they 
have preferved themfelves and their Angularities of cha¬ 
racter and condu<t, almoft as unchanged, as if they were 
ftill in pofleffion of their own place and nation , Thefe 
circumftances furely may, without fuperftition cr pre- 

* Deut. xxviii. 64. + Deut. xxviii. 37. 

$ Levit. xxvi. 44. 

M 3 fumption, 
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fumption, be confidered as miraculous; as bearing their 
own evidence of the immediate dire&ion of the Almighty. 

It has indeed been fiippofed that they may be reafonably 
and fairly accounted for, from political and moral caufes 
alone; from the nnfocial policy and manners of the Jews; 
from their pertinacious adherence to the ordinances of 
their law, in the peculiarities of their religious, ceremo¬ 
nies; in the diftinflions of their- food; and in their rejec-T 
tion of marriage and alliance with the individuals of other 
nations. This pertinacious adherence too, it is obferyed, 
is confirmed and continued, bpth by the infults they re¬ 
ceive on one hand, and by the hopes they entertain, on 
the other, of being one day reftored to the pofleflion of 
their own city, and to a peculiar (hare of the divine favour. 
But whatever human reafons may be affigned for the fa&$ 
’themfelves; their coincidence with the prophecies can 
be fatisfa&orily accounted for on one principle alone. 
The Jews in their prefent ftate exhibit a ftanding monu¬ 
ment, not only of the juftice and power of God; but of 
the moral government of the world by his providence ; and 
of the truth of that revelation, which our Scriptures have 
recorded. 
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THE DOCTRINES AND PRECEPTS OF THE 
- CHRISTIAN REVELATION FAVOURABLE 
TO THE ENJOYMENTS OF THE PRESENT 

LIFE. . - 

• . 

, , ) • • * # ' ' ' 

iTIM.iy. 8 . 

Godlinefs is profitable unto all things ; having 
Jiromife of the life that now is,,qnd of that 
which is to come. 

" '' j ' . • ’ ■ ■■ l i • • * 


T'HJE-principal obje£f, which almoft every 
rehgiotr has profeffed to purfue, h^s been to 
fecure the happinefs of mankind in a life to 
comb j as the confequence, indeed, and the 
reward of obedience to its laws in their pre¬ 
lent ftate. But befides the profpe6t of future 
felicity, each has generally offered to its 
followers the additional encouragement of 
immediate advantages and enjoyments. To 
men of virtue and piety have been promifed 
peace of mind and temporal prolperity; pri- 
M 4 vate 
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yate comfort and public tranquillity; the 
favour and blefimg pf th^ii* creator, as the 
prelent effect fef their duty'to their fellpw- 
creatures. 

Ip eftirpatipg the merits, therefore, of 
rival religions; in deciding on their relpecT 
tive claims to a divine origin and divine 
authority, one fair ground of judging will, 
be;—with what degree’ pf"wildomeachap- 
pears to be adapted to its own purpofes, and 
to the prelent circumftances and chara&er of 
man. According to our bell notions of the 
attributes of the Deity, that religion is pro¬ 
bably derived from him. Of which the gene¬ 
ral tendency is to produce humanity and 
benevolence; and of ^yhidh the particfclw 
duties are immediately and in themdelves 
beneficial; which co-operates with the bell 
qualities of the individual, and the bell laws 
pf government, in the promotion of perifcttal 
and national virtue and happinels. Upon 
this pjripciple it is that, in addition r tq the 
probabilities Hated op a former oc£aiiop, we 
ffiert the fuitablenefs of the Chriiliafli reve¬ 
lation to the prelent condition of mankind, 
|S another telfimony of its authenticity. 
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This confideration, it is obvious, like thole 
to which we have juft alluded, amounts not 
tp direct, but only to prefumptive proof; it 
is: the criterion, not of certainty, but of cre¬ 
dibility. This evidence, however, what-, 
ever be its. force, we claim with confidence 
fpr the religion we profefs: we maintain 
that ^independently of its principal pur- 
pole, our attaining to the life and immortal 
lity ,: vohick it has brought to light ; we lhali 
alio by obedience to its laws, have the fair eft 
chance for temporal enjoyments; that, ac¬ 
cording to the language of the apoftle, God- 
linefs is fir (ft able unto all• things ; having 
the firomife of the life that novo is , as well 
US of that which is to come. 

This argument, however, in favour of 
our religion, will not be allowed us without 
a conteft. For the fuppoled enmity of Chrif- 
tianity to' jftany of our pleafures; its pre¬ 
tended unfitnels for the prefent ftate of 
human nature and human fociety, is often 
confidered as an objection to its credibility; 
as a ftrortg ; prefumption, that it could not 
proceed from the fame Creator; who im¬ 
planted the propenfities, which it contradi&s 

and 
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and condemns. It is true that this objec¬ 
tion rather operates on the minds of indi¬ 
viduals, as a difcouragement to religion, or 
as a fabjedt of complaint againlt it, than is 
maintained as the dodlrine of any particular 
defcription of unbelievers; and that its ' in¬ 
fluence does not depend fo much on its own 
native force, as on its giving weight;and 
efficacy to others. It is. true alio, that many 
©f thole, who are influenced, by it, miftako 
the rites of religious worfhip, or the laws of 
an ecclefiaftical eftabliihment, for the eflen- 1 
tiaidodlrines of the religion itfelf; and that 
they do not lb. much . oppofe revelation'; by 
argument, as rejedt it without examination.' 
But if the objedtion is not much infilled on- 
in the difquifitions of the philofopher; it 
•is continually afferted by men of the world; 
if it be not entitled to much attention for 
its ftrength or ingenuity; it riles into impor¬ 
tance by its mifchievous effedls on morality. 

That we may not wander in too wide a 
field of difcuflion, it will be neceflary to re¬ 
dace the objedlion in fome meafure to dif- 
tiuft proportions; and to confine ourfelves 

to 
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to a few of the leading articles, of which it 
appears to eonfid. : 

Men of the world complain,, for Jnftance, 
that our religion, or at lead our ecclefiafti- 
cal edablifhment, by its appointment of days 
of fading ai>d mortification* prefcribes re- 
dri&ions at once ufelefs in themfelves, and 
painful in the performance ; fometimes in¬ 
jurious to health 5 apd not likely, to render 
us acceptable to God; as they teach us only 
to reject his bounty and his bleflings. They 
complain kgain, that oiir [religion is Koftile 
to many of die general -and neceffary arts of 
trade; to thofe' arts by which. the merchant 
may mod fpeedily attain, to^wealth, diftinc- 
tion, and tnjayment. Thpy complain that 
by its prohibitions of refentment and revenge, 
it teems not only to preclude in many cafes 
the right of felf-defence; but to dedroy that 
honour and fpirit, which Conditute or fecure 
the true charadter and dignity of man. They 
complain ladly in general* that it enjoins us 
to redrain or to extirpate thofe appetites, 
which it were happinefs. to indulge; and 
that it would introduce fuch a melancholy 

and 
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and gloomy habit of mind; fuch dejeCiion 
and terror of fpirit; as muft not only deftroy 
all the pleafures of life; but unfit us for the 
diicharge of many of its duties. 

i . With refpeCtto facing, as a religious 
duty, it has been maintained; that neither 
bur $ayiour nor. his apofties have any where 
direCtly enjoined it. But to this it may be 
replied; that the omiflion of fuch injunction 
teems to have arifisn only from their having 
luppofed injunction unneceflaiy for a practice* 
which they fpiind already eftablifhed in the 
religion of the:Jews; and in that religion^ 
what they did not repeal, they confirmed; 
They had no oecafion to command what was 
already received ^ and they, hay? by their 
' language and their aCtions, not only recog. 
nifed and countenanced the rite, but givett 
directions for its decent and devout perfor¬ 
mance. Under this fanCtion it is, that our 
church appoints her days of falling and hti- 
, miliation; and we conceive that what the 
phurch has appointed, the propriety of the 
duty itfelf will confirm. 

We 
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We do not fuppofe that voluntary fubraifi- 
fion to pain has any meritbut where it is 
neceflary to the performance of ©ur duty 5 
we do not fuppole that a temporary change 
of food, or a temporary abftinence from it,. 
earn of itfitlf recommend us to the favour of 
God. But our days of fefting are appointed 
as fealbm tor thought, meditation, and 
prayer. Cool reffe&ioEt is the mod: ifrefifti- 
ble enemy of fin. To think is generally all 
we want, to make us believe what we oughts 
and pra£tife what we believe. But it is only 
when pleafure and its allurements are fiif- 
pended; when company and bufinefs are a z 
a didance,, that die mind will turn inward 
upon itfelf % and with due care and feverity 
examine its own condition, opinions,, and 
principles. When the appetites are not 
pampered, the pafiions are not inflamed. Ilf 
is at fiich feafons, therefore, that we Shall 
be beft able to form juft fentiments and good 
refolutions; to give truth and religion filch? 
. ascendancy in the mind, that they may 
afterwards become the guide of our adlions,. 
amidft the tumults and temptations of the 
world- 

By 
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By occafionally denying indulgence to our 
appetites; inftead of being enflaved and cor¬ 
rupted by our fenfes; we (hall bring them 
under an ealy and. habitual fubjeftion to our 
underftanding. We fhall indeed obtain the 
double advantage; of being able to command 
our palfions, whenever temptation would 
fiirprize us; and to endure, without incon¬ 
venience or impatience, thofe occafional 
feverities, to which our duty or our intereft. 
may expole us. 

Occafional farting may be further recom¬ 
mended, as conducive to health. Almoft 
every man, not reftrained by his fituation 
and circumftances, confiimes a much larger 
proportion of food, than nature and necef- 
fity require: and as nothing more.certainly 
and rapidly impairs the conrtitution, than 
habitual repletion and excels; for the prefer- 
vation or recovery of it, nothing can be 
more fiiitable or effectual, than occafional 
and lealonable abftinence. Our duty and 
our intereft are generally united. What is 
lo ufeful in a moral view, and enjoined 
chjefly for moral purpofes; contributes at 
the fame time to the prelervation of our 

ftrength 
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ftreiigth and faculties; to the length and the 
enjoyment of life** 

Falling and humiliation, again, may with 
propriety be employed, as expreflions of pe¬ 
nitence ; when we have abufed the gifts of 
providence by intemperance and exceiL This 
indeed feems natural to the human mind, 
It has in almoft all ages and nations been 
cuftomary for religious and pious men to 
exprefs their lorrow for intemperance, bjci 
denying themfelves ordinary indulgence; and 
to endeavour, as well to recover, by volun¬ 
tary mortification, the purity they were fup- 
pofed to have loll; as to avert the dilpleafilre 
of heaven, by inflicting fuch an appropriate 
puniihment upon themfelves* 

In the obfervance of a fall, prayer and 
confeflion always make a part. The ufe 

* Occalional general fails might be recommended as a 
political inftitution: for they might produce material 
benefits to a nation; by diminiflung the confumption of 
animal food: But this either has no conne&ion with re¬ 
ligion and morality, and therefore does not apply to the 
prefent purpofe; or religion njuft be made the pretext for 
policy; a mode of proceeding furely not entitled to be 
recommended for imitation. 

and 
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and importance of prayer fhaU hereafter be 
examined: and with refpedi to the confeffion 
bf our offences *, it is Univerfally allowed to 
have a powerful tendency to rectify ottr prin¬ 
ciples and conduit. While We enumerate 
our tranfgreffions, the mirid riaturally dwells 
Upon their guilt and danger; we make a 
Hew covenant of Obedience With ourfelvfeS 
fend with Our God; and We cannot avoid re* 
fleifing that repentance without reformation 

but the form of god/inefs without the power \ 
and fnuft neceflafily offend him* from Wkofti 
no fecrets are hid\ 

The appointment and the regulation of 
ftated feafons for fafting Mid humiliation 
have formed a part of the rittial of dlmdft 
every religion of the known world: and 
this finely is no contemptible evidence of 
their ufe and - propriety. Thofo indeed, Who 
maintain that all religion had its origin in 
divine revelation, will cbnfider the uhiver- 
iality of this rite* only a9 one proof more 
in Topport of their hypothefis. But to: thole 
by whom that hypothefis is not admitted/ 
the exiftence of the pradtice in. filch diftapf 
parts and diftant periods of the world, ifluft’ 
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be an unanswerable argument; if not of the 
utility of the rite itfelfj at lead of the ge¬ 
neral opinion in its favour 

To fading and humiliation it is not only 
cudomary but reafonable to have recourfe, in 
cafes of Severe affliction; whether felt of 
feared, whether perfonal of national. As 
We believe thefe vifitations of providence to 
be either trials of our obedience, or inflic¬ 
tions for our offences; it is natural to hum¬ 
ble ourfelves before him; to entreat he will 
either alleviate or avert them. He alone 
has power and authority to {often the Severity 
of our probation or our punifhment. And 
whatever may be urged refpe&ing the im¬ 
mutable nature, or the immutable juftice, of 
the Deity; we dill maintain that human 
contrition mud be {hewn by feme human 
exprefflon of it; and that every idea of a 
moral governour includes the idea of the 
right and the inclination to pardon penitent 
offenders. All civilized nations have fuppofed 
their gods to be offended with their crimes; 
but placable by repentance; and Chridians, 
in particular, are taught to believe, that for 
N all 
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all offences,' of which they truly repent, 
atonement has been made. 

With what frequency days of public or 
private falling and humiliation fhall be ap¬ 
pointed ; and with what peculiar folemnities 
they lhall be obferved; mull be determined 
by the judgment and the circuraftances. of 
individuals or of nations. Neither the num¬ 
ber of fuch feafons, nor any appropriate 
forms of devotion, have been prefcribed by 
divine revelation. Thefe ads of piety, like 
mofl other external ceremonies of religion, 
are left to be fixed and obferved, as every 
man’s own confcience may fuggefl, as pub¬ 
lic authority may dired, or the vifitations of 
providence may feem to require. 

This discipline then of our church, this 
appointment of feafons of falling and hu¬ 
miliation, is neither a ufelefs mortification to 
ourfclves, nor an objed of jull ridicule or 
cenfure to our enemies. But it is a wile 
and l'alutary inflitution.calculated to aid 
occafional penitence, or habitual piety .; to 
improve the knovvlede of our duty; and to 

imprefs 
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imprefs upon our minds its importance and 
obligations *. 

2. The fecond complaint of worldly- 
minded men againft the Chriftian revelation 
is, that the ftridt morality, which it requires, 
is incompatible with fuccels in commercial 
tranfa&ions : and they too often on that ac¬ 
count difbelieve or difregard it. In order to 
enhance the profits of trade, and the fooner 

* As thefe arguments have been urg&I, as much as 
might be^ independently t of divine revelation, and are in¬ 
tended to apply to the propriety of falling in general, 
whether public or private, Hated or occafionai, it may be 
proper to produce here authorities for each from fcripturg. 
For infiances of public falls, fee Judg. xx. 26. and Jonah 
iii. 5. For inftances of private falling, fee Pfalm lxix. 10. 
and Dan. ix: 3. For the Hated fall, fee Levit. xx»ii. 26. 
and Numb. xxix. 7. And for the occafionai, fee Joel ii. 12. 
and 1 Sam. vii. 5. Iji the new tellament the practice is fo 
far from being difcountenanced $ that our Saviour pre¬ 
pared himfelf for his minillry by a fall of forty days; and 
has given directions for the due obfervance of falls in ge¬ 
neral, in oppofition to the oflentation and hypocrify of the 
Jews, Matt. vi. 16. It is alfo recognifed again, and 
indeed enjoined, Matt. ix. 14, and in the correfponding 
paflages, Mark ii. 18. and Luke v. 33. It appears alfo 
tp have been the regular practice of the Apollles and firft 
Converts toChrillianity, Acts xiii. 2, and xiv. 23. 

N 2 to 
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to obtain opulence and diftirhftion, many ar¬ 
tifices are employed by them, which each 
individual confiders as made neceflary to him- 
felf by the general pra£lice; but which he 
knows religion condemns. With a view 
therefore to quiet his confcience without re- 
linquifhing his gains; to indulge his favourite 
purfuit, without forfeiting his own appro¬ 
bation; each adopts fuch an expedient as 
beft fuits the temper of his mind, or the 
circumftances of his life. , One man diverts 
himielf of all regard to revelation and its 
laws; another, who finds that impoffible, 
trufts that fome allowance will be made for 
the neceffities of his fituation; and a third, 
flies to thofe falfe and fatal teachers of reli¬ 
gion;. who would feparate morality from 
piety, and perfuade us that faith alone is 
s fufficient for falvation. We fhall endeavour 
to convince fuch men, that thefe artifices arc 
unjuftifiable on the principles of right reafon, 
as well as condemned by divine revelation; 
to reconcile them to the Chriftian religion, 
as the teacher of what is moft beneficial, as- 
well as what is moft upright; as containin 
rules of morality, which, inftead of bein 
4 an 
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an obje&ion to it, conftitute one of its 
ftrongeft recommendations. 

Should it, however, not be fatisfa&orily 
proved from reafon alone, that the artifices 
of the trader are immoral and pernicious; 
let him not triumph in his vi&ory, or his 
practice; for we ftill confider revelation as 
the final and decifive authority; and only 
wave it for the prefent, in order to expofe his 
error on his own ground; on principles which 
he cannot fo eafily difpute. 

One violation of integrity, which the trader 
too often allows himfelf to pradtife without 
fcruple, is that recommendation of his mer- 
chandife, which he knows it does not de- 
ferve; the extravagant prailes of its good 
qualities, and the ftudious concealment of 
its blemifhes and defe&s. It is true, per¬ 
haps, that thefe encomiums deceive none but 
the ignorant arid unwary.—But if they are 
not intended to deceive, why are they em¬ 
ployed? In whatever degree trufl is repofed 
in them, that tnift is betrayed; and what¬ 
ever numbers may be guilty of the wrong, 
they cannot convert it into right. It is the 

N 3 decifion 
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decifiori of Cicero, and it is juft; that what¬ 
ever the feller knows refpe&iiig what he offers 
for fale, ought to be fairly explained to the 
purchafer ; becaufe in whatever degree he is 
kept in ignorance of what he ought to know; 
in the fame degree he is impofed upon and 
injured. All deception too is in its effefts 
injurious to fociety; for it weakens that con¬ 
fidence between man and man ; on which 
"the advantages and happinefs of fociety fo 
effentially depend. 

There are other occaiions on which com¬ 
mercial* falfhood is praftifed with a yet 
-greater degree of guilt; becaufe it is con¬ 
firmed by the fanftion of an oath; by the 
moft folemn aflurance that man can give to 
man. Whether the fan&ions of religion have 
not been introduced on too many and too 
frivolous occaiions, has indeed been made a 
queftioii; but perhaps without due confide- 
ration. Where the integrity of the mer¬ 
chant muft be depended on for the quality 
of his merchandife; it does not feemeafy to 
find any tie upon his confcience, more luit- 
able or more efficacious than an oath; and 
thefe oaths have unavoidably been multiplied, 

with 
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with the encreafe of our population, and the 
extenfion of our commerce. It is the hafte 
and negligence, with which they are ad- 
miniftered on one hand, and the irreverence 
and indifference, with which they are taken 
on the other, that has deftroyed their folem- 
nity and efFe< 5 t; that has occafioned their 
being confidered, rather as a mere regulation 
of commerce, than as the mod facred teft of 
truth. But whatever may have been the 
numbers or the negligence of thofe who have 
gone before us; to each individual the oath 
ftill retains its fan&ity and obligation; and he 
who takes it falfely, does not more violate 
the precepts of religion, than injure the in- 
terefts of fociety. For he weakens the beft 
principle on which mutual confidence is fup- 
ported, truth inveftigated, and juftice ad- 
miniftered *. * 

Nor 

* The complaint againft the frequency of oaths feems 
to arife from a notion or a principle, which I can by no 
means admit to be juft; a notion that religion is of too 
folemn a nature to be generally mixed with our common 
tranfaflions; that a man in his ordinary bufinefs had bet¬ 
ter leave it out of fight. To this I muft decidedly object* 
Religion is intended to form the univerfal principle of 
our conduct; it ought to influence not only our a&ions, 
N 4 but 
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Nor ought it to be forgotten, that by no 
appointment of nature or providence are 
wealth and diftin&ion made neceflary to the 

* 

but our fentiments, on all occafions, fmall as well as great. 
However trifling the tjranfaftion may be, in which w k e arq 
engaged; our integrity in conducing it is always pf-im* 
portance. A man need not always ofFenfively obtrude 
topics of religion ; nor need he be always meditating on 
ks do&rines and its laws: but it (hould be the fixed and 
fettled principle of his mind, always operating, though not 
always perceived; and I cannot fee why he, Who makes 
it the general guide of his aCtions, fliould object to its being 
brought forward as fuch ; why he, who binds his con¬ 
science by the laws of God, (hould think k improper to ad 
fere us explicitly that he does Cq ;an<J that $$ the, prinew 
pal end and dejign of an path. I am afraid too oaths are 
fbmetimes objected to; becaufe men would gladly be ex- 
cufed from taking fuch, as they are confcious they {hall 
hot duly obferve; and fpmetirhes as a part of that mdiffer T 
•nee to religion, and that indifpofkion to its duties^ which 
fo ftrongly mark the temper and manners of the times. 
Oaths, however, would not be treated with fo much levity ; 
nor be found fo extremely inefficacious; were the magi¬ 
strate always to adminifter them with proper folemnity ; 
and occafionally to remind fuch, as by their ignorance or 
negligence feemed to ftand in need of it, of their fan&ity 
and obligation. Where indeed there is fuch 2x1 incorrigi¬ 
ble want of principle; fuch a total inattention to ever^ 
thing but profit; that an oath is no tie upon the coni 
Tcieijce ; I know not what other fecurity .could be ex¬ 
pected to be more effectual, 

attain- 
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attainment of virtue or happinefs * and that 
if they were lb, many have obtained them, 
not only without the pra&ice of any of thofe 
unwarrantable artifices, but by their being 
known to difdain them. Many, and perhaps 
the greater number, have built high fortune 
Upon fair reputation; and made their way 
into the temple of honour, by the direft 
but laborious- pafiiage through the temple of 
virtue. 

The perfect morality of the gofpel is again 
frequently violated; and not more by men 
pf bufineis, than by other men; in the eva- 
fiort of thofe contributions, which are re¬ 
quired for the exigencies of the ftate. This 
too fome men will endeavour to reconcile 
to their own confciences, and to juftify to 
Others, by maintaining, that the pofitive fta- 
tutes of policy have no relation to moral du¬ 
ties; that , the omifiion of what was not re¬ 
quired at all, till the legiflature required it, is 
no offence againft religion or againft God. 
|f you tranfgrefs, it is the magiftrate’s bufi- 
jjefs, they aflert, to dete «51 your tranfgreflion;' 
to inflict the penalties of the law; and there 
the matter is to terminate; for that the whole 

turns 
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turns upon policy not morality. This is in¬ 
deed fometimes the reafoning of the gamefter 
and the felon; and furely it' is fit Only for 
them. This principle makes all the obliga¬ 
tion to political duties to confift in compul- 
fion; and all the guilt of tranfgreflion in being 
detected; an abfurdity, which needs only to 
he ftated, to be expo fed. It would make a 
reparation too of our moral from our politi¬ 
cal duties; a reparation, which cannot with¬ 
out fome confufion be made in theory, and 
which in praftice can have no exiftence. 
But were the reparation more eafy and prac¬ 
ticable than even its advocates fuppofe it j 
and were political difobedience, as fuch, juf- 
tifiable in itfelf; it never can-be exerted, with.* 
out involving moral turpitude in its confe- 
quences; without injury to individuals of the 
fame community; In the cafe under con- 
fideration, it is obvious, that if one contribute 
fefs'than his proportion, another muft con¬ 
tribute more, and confequently be injured : 
and were every member to evade his con¬ 
tribution, it is equally obvious, government 
mufl immediately, ceafe, and'the foeiety bS 
diflblved, 1 ‘ ' l 

. ‘ t 
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But the decisive argument 'isthat every 
individual is permitted to enter into any 
given fociety; or to continue in it upon his 
perSonal engagement, expreffed or implied, 
to fubmit to all its regulations; to perform 
Kis Social duties; and tb bear his proportion 
of its burthens, while he receives its protec¬ 
tion"; -Obedience to government, therefore, 
becomes immediately united.with his other 
moral obligations; as well by the reafon and 
necefiity of the cafe, as by the authority of 
divine revelation. - 

If then inftead of thefe unj ustifiable reafon- 
ings, and Still more unjustifiable practices, the 
•precepts of Christianity were generally Sub¬ 
mitted to and obeyed ; its molt inveterate 
enemies would foon fee and ^acknowledge the 
eaSe and fatisfaction, which would be intro¬ 
duced into the daily intercourfe of human 
life. Inftead of interested distinctions to evade 
plain rules of action, we Should every where 
find practical virtue; and inftead of fophifti- 
cah questions on the origin and authority of 
government,- peaceable fubmiSfion to esta¬ 
blished laws. -Fraud would be banished from 
our tranfa&iorri, and the fufpicion of it from 
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our minds: our prefent condition would be 
almoft as much improved, as our profpe&s 
for futurity arc enlarged and exalted. 

3 » Men of the world again think Chris¬ 
tianity unfuitable to the prefent life, in its. 
prohibitions of refentment and revenge; and 
that for various and important reafons. Such 
prohibitions, appear to them to difparage that 
courage, which all mankind have agreed to 
applaud; and in the lame degree to teach 
that pufxllanimity, which is univerfally de- 
fpifed. The defire of revenge, they main¬ 
tain, is not only natural to the mind of man; 
but neceflary in the prefent ftate of morals. 
From the follies or the vices of thole about 
him every man, they pretend, Suffers fo many 
injuries or infults, that it is next to impoflible 
to bear them with patience; and that he, 
who fhould receive them without refent¬ 
ment, would forfeit his dignity and character; 
and expofe himfelf, certainly to lofs, and pro¬ 
bably to deftru&ion. The fame right which 
permits a man to defend life itfelf* muft per- 
nn,t finm they affert, to defend all its advan¬ 
tages and enjoyments; apd that .on whatever 
grounds war be juftifiable between different 
. , nations j 
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nations; it muft oh the lame grounds be 
julHfiable between different individuals. They 
oppofe religion; becaufe religion oppofes the 
laws of modern honour; becaufe it does not 
allow them to vindicate their chara&er, o- 
expiate an affront, with the blood of the 
offender. 

That the precepts of religion condemn 
what are called the laws of modern honour, 
will be allowed in the fulleft extent; and re¬ 
ligion, we trull, may be vindicated by Ihew- 
ing, that common fenfe and the interells of 
fociety equally condemn them. The pre¬ 
texts, by which they are fupported, are un¬ 
founded or fallacious. 

That courage is univerlally applauded' is 
true, and it is juft; for courage is neceffary 
to every man; to defend himfelf againft per- 
lonai violence; to lupport him in the prac¬ 
tice of virtue; and to enable him to bear, as 
he ought, the calamities incident to human 
life. But this is courage exerted in a caule 
confelledly good; and he; who in thele 
cales betrays a want of it, is generally and 
juftly delpifed. It has very little relation to, 
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the principles or conduct of the duellift; and 
affords him,neither jurtification nor apology. 

/1 

That the defire of revenge is natural to 
the mind of man, is a pofition which may 
reafbnably be difputed; and perhaps fafely 
denied. The defire of revenge is not found 
in every mind: and where it exifts in the 
greateft force, does not appear to be fb much 
the inftintSl of nature, as the effedt of-our 
corruption. We are indeed inftin&ively 
prompted to felf-defence and felf-prote£lion; 
to feek redrefs for injuries received; with a 
view both to repair the prefent lofs, and to 
prevent its repetition. But whatever is more 
than this, is exceffive and vicious; and was 
generally condemned in the ethics of heathen 
phitofbphy, as well as in the precepts of the 
Chriftian revelation. In every civilized fb- 
ciety too, each individual has relinquifhed 
the privilege of avenging his own wrongs; 
and inverted the magiftrate with full powers, 
both to eftimate the injury, and to appor¬ 
tion the penalty and redrefs. The duellift, 
therefore, without the confent of any party 
but himfelf, refumes a right, which he had. 
relinquifhed; and offends, not more againft 

religion 
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religion, than againft the laws, to which he 
had himfelf engaged to fubmit. 

If it be urged that there are offences, from 
which the law does not protect us; that there 
are infults to our perfonal dignity, and out¬ 
rages upon good manners, which duelling 
only can reftrain or prevent; it is replied, 
that theie offences are rather againfl our 
pride than our judgment; that they are 
generally frivolous and fanciful; to be def- 
piled rather than refented; that he, who is 
careful not to give offence, will feldom re¬ 
ceive k; and that, in all events, the facri- 
fice of good morals is too high a price for the 
prefervation of good manners. 

. But even this advantage is far from being 
always fecured, The pradlice of duelling 
may reflrain the weak and timid; but it often 
adds to the preemption of the bold. It 
naturally 'generates infolence and cruelty;. 
expofes to danger the daily intercourfe, which 
it profeffes to prote£t;.and arms the man of 
violence, whom it ought to controul. Its 
effedts are therefore at variance with the’ 
principle.on-which it is defended; it often- 

aggra- 
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aggravates the evils, it is fuppofed to pre* 
vent. 

If there be indeed offences, which the 
laws do not and cannot reach; it is one of 
thofe imperfe&ions, which no human infti- 
tution has yet been able to efcape ; it is one 
of the evils of fociety, which a wife man 
bears with patience in confideration of its 
advantages. 

If it be again urged, that duelling is, in 
the important article of felf-defence,. the 
only expedient, which can place the weak 
on a level with the ftrong; which can pro- 
te£t the former from the violence and opprel- 
fion of the latter; it is obvious to reply, that 
admitting it in this view to remedy qne evil, 
it introduces another of at leaft equal mag¬ 
nitude : it gives full fcope to the advantage 
of fuperior fkill ; an advantage not only 
much more certain in its effects than 
ftrength, but much more apt to encourage 
a difpofition to exert it. What is loft by the 
ftrong, therefore, is not gained by the weak, 
but by the fkilful : one clafs of men are de¬ 
prived of an advantage, which nature had 
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^iven them; but art transfers the benefit to 
another; and dexterity of hand obtains a 
more dangerous fuperiority than ftrength pof- 
iefied before. 

- If it be again maintained, that Chriflian 
nations in general tacitly admit the utility of 
duelling; becaufe they oftener connive at, 
-than punifh, the duellift; it may be replied; 
that almoft all Chriftian nations have pro- v 
hibited duelling by their laws;' though:it 
•may have been found difficult to carry thoffe 
-laws fully into execution. If the practice 
be morally wrong, the connivance of the 
magiftrate cannot make it right. Civil in* 
flitutions are feldom efficacious again!! public 
and eftablifhed opinions. Governments, in 
the adminiftration of juftice, make allow¬ 
ance for human infirmities; and have fre¬ 
quently only a choice of difficulties; and 
connive at one evil to prevent a greater. 

If it be further urged, that as war between 
different nations is fometimes admitted to be 
juftifiable; it mull on fimilar grounds be jus¬ 
tifiable between different individuals; the 
. companion contains an obvious fallacy. War 
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is juftifiable only for felf-dfefenee; arkfc the 
•aggreffor is always criminal* When one natron 
•jierfifts in. condudl injurious to another, there 
is no authority mutually acknowledge!, to 
which they can appeal, and by the decifion 
of which they are bound to abides and: it is 
"by war only that the injured community can 
.obtain a compenfation for the grievances 
already fuftained, or guard againfi: their xe- 
•petition.. But between individuals, injuries 
may and oijght to be redrafted by the laws of 
their country. It is indeed.an eflential prin¬ 
ciple of foeiety;. that its members be pro- 
■tefted again#: mutual injuftice ; and that each 
peaceably fubmit to its„ deotfipns,. in return 
•fat the protenSrioh he. enjoys*. 


It is a'feir mode of trying the expediency 
•of any. principle, to fuppofe itoniverfal; and 
Itben to conirder its certain or probable effedls* 
Were the principles of the duellift to become 
general; were every man to infill upon be¬ 
ing judge andi-avenger in his own caufe;. the: 
daws would immediately be. rendered nuga¬ 
tory. and: uleiefs; the greateft:' and belt ad¬ 
vantages of civilized foeiety would be loft 
.. ... • - for’ 
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fbr'jthe iocifil Union itfelf muft be in its moft 
gflential articles rdiflblved* 

It ip ah acknowledged maxim amongft 
f>hilofc$>her6 ande'&atefmen, as Well as di- 
yioef j. that ncurtari is irivefted with full au* 
thority oyer hi$ own life; to expofe or deftroy 
If ; at his own Chdice and difcrctiom The 
life of the hurribleft individual, they juftly 
maintain* is of dome certain or probable 
value to his family, friends, or connections; 
that - he Owes fervices to the' community, 
Wjaiph protects him ; that as he is indebted to 
pther$ for 1 hnjch of the-good which he en- 
joyjs, he Ought to ^endeavour to repay the 
kin4hdfe 4 hat -he -has received; and that by 
fe^rifoing his ;Ji& ; Without neccffity; he is 
guilty \of a defer^on of duty, as criminal as 
it istUi^naturah Now however uhjuftifiable 
thi^”niay.he With refpeCt to a mart’s own 
life ; ft ;ihhft be hill more Unjuftifiable with 
tefpe^t to the life of another: and what then 
fhajl-be urged in vindication of the duellift. 
Who is guilty of*; the double offence at once; 
who in the fame, moment attempts the life 
of his adverfary, and hazards the lofs of his 
own? 

O 2 As 
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As far as it is the objedl of duelling to ledt 
redrefs for injuries real or fuppofed* it im¬ 
plies an unavoidable abfurdity: for its laws 
require that no advantage be given to him 
by whom the injury has been fuftained. lit* 
Head therefore of inflifting u penalty upon 
the aggreflor for the firff offence; it is care¬ 
ful to afford him an equal chance to commit 
a fecond; and inftead of edfuring redrefs to 
the fufferef, it expofes him to a new danger* 

The avowed obje£l of the duelliff is the 
defence of his honour: and though it may 
not be eafy to determine precifely what is 
meant by the expreffion; when injured ho 4 
nour has received its proper vindication; it 
is, however, not difficult to decide, ho W far 
duelling can really fupport the chara&er of 
the duelliff. Its whole efficacy amounts to 
this. It will ascertain, on one hand, whe¬ 
ther he who receives an infult will relent it 
at the hazard of life ; and on the other, 
whether he who has been ungyarded or un¬ 
principled enough to be guilty of that infult, 
h^s refolution, at the fame hazard, to defend 
bis conduft. 

Here 
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_ - Here then furely are few of thofe advan¬ 
tages, which it is the boafted privilege of 
duelling to feek and to obtain; here is nei¬ 
ther juftice nor reparation, neither punifh- 
went nor revenge Let not therefore the 

pre~ 

-* The tjwith is, that duelling is wt, and cannot be, 
defended upon any principle of reafon or good morals; it 
is fupported by public opinion alone. There are certain 
infults of language or of aCtion ? determined however not 
fo much by any fixed and general Kile, as by the circum- 
ftances of each particular cafe; which by a kind of tacit 
agreement men of a certain rank in life, and they only, 
are expeCted to refent by a challenge; and he, who does 
not to refent them^ is-ca^fidcred as deficient in fpirit and 
degraded in character ; hc.is not fo well received in fociety 
in general; and from certain companies he is entirely ex¬ 
cluded. What is worfe, indeed, he who has given the 
offence, and knows himfelf to be blameable, muft not ac¬ 
knowledge his fault, till he has {hewn that he is not 
afraid' to defend it. Nay, what is worftof all; hardly 
any man of good * undemanding and principles engages in 
^ duel without the utmoft reluctance; without an infupe- 
rable conviction that it is unjuftifiable; and if his antago- 
nift falls, never ceafes to regret and lament it. The late 
king of Pruffia eftabliftied a court of honour; to which 
all fuch offences, as ufually occalion duelling, were re¬ 
ferred ; and is faid by this means to have in a great mea¬ 
sure fuppreffed the praCtice in his dominions. Could 
indeed any vindication of character be devifed, lefs abfurd 
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precepts of reveTatioft be cenfured for c6n-» 
demning thofe hoftile paffions of our ,nature; 
which it is the aim of all civil inftitutions to 
reftrain; for prohibiting a practice, as ab-i 
furd in the individual, as pernicious to the 
public. Nor let Chriftianity be fuppofed to 
relax her facred rules in favour of the rafh, 
the violent, and the refentful. The Tons of 
God can make no compromife with the Tons 
of Belial; the Chriflian cannot be united 
with the duellHt*. 

4. Ano- 

$nd pernicious, and likely to be in any degree effectual, 
public authority woujd furely be well employed in fup- 
porting and enforcing it; and jn the mean time it is thf 
duty of every good man to endeavour to rectify public 
opinion on tije fubjefi; to turn it from duelling, guilt, and 
bioodlhed, in favour of peace, humanity, and religion. 
Jf it fhould be thought that I have dwelt too long on the 
fubje&of duelling, and noticed arguments, which hardly 
deferve it * my only apology is, that I was not willing to 
leave the duellift any pretext unrefuted. I \yifhed to {hewr 
him, not only that there are many good arguments againft 
the pra&fce > but that there are none in its favour. 

* In anfwer to thofe who obje& to our religion on ac« 
count of its prohibitions of duelling, or think the one 
confident With the other, it fhbuld be obferved; that their 
Whole argument reds upon a fuppofed dilobedience to the 

laws 
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* 4. Another, and perhaps a more general, 
complaint againft Ghriftianity, is founded on 
the gravity and folemhity, of its chara&er, 
and the (uppofed rigour of its laws. A very 
numerous clafs of men; many of the young, 
the gay, and the diffipated; look upon our 
feligion as naturally the enemy of chearful- 
nefs and feftivity, of all pleafure and of all 
enjoyment. They feel a repugnance to the 
cxercifes of devotion, as requiring not only 
a' fertous, hut even a melancholy, frame of 
mind; and to its precepts, as a rigid fyfterti 
of mortification and felf-denial. They con¬ 
ceive, that all the afie&ionfe of the heart are 
to be cMcked by gloomy meditations on the 
life to come; and that, as a preparation for 
it, every gratification of the fenfes is to be 
refitted and refofed. They therefore either 
Tejedt its doSrines and duties at once, as un¬ 
laws of that religion. Had the precepts of Chriftianity 
.their full effedl upon the minds and lives of men; all our 
difquifitions on the guilt or innocence of duelling would 
be fuperfeded: for duelling itfelf mutt ceaie. Were all 
men as upright and as benevolent, as revelation enjoins 
them to be, thefe would be neither injury nor retell tment, 
neither offence nor revenge. 

Q 4 admifi* 
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admiffible in themfelves, becaufe irrecon- 
cileable to the propenfities of nature; or, 
what proves in the end equally mifchievous, 
they poftpone their attention to them to fome 
more fedate period of life; till habit unhap¬ 
pily produces the effe&s pf infidelity; and 
they lofe; not only all relUh for the imme¬ 
diate offices of religion; but too often all 
regard for its authority and its laws. 

That our religion has fometimes been thus 
reprefented, by its injudicious friends, or by 
its artful enemies* is indeed as true in point 
of fa<ft, as, we truft, the reprefentation is.in 
itfelf unjuft. Such opinions are Supported 
by thofe ofily, who .have miftaken the nature 
and tendency of revelation ; or who wifh to 
•exfcite pr<^udices againft it. They may per r 
haps .be found in the difquifitjons of the in¬ 
fidel; but cannot be traced in the pages of 
fcripture: or they may have been heard in 
the tabernacle or conventicle; but are in no 
degree countenanced by our eftabliffied 
church. They have been drawn from tfie 
gloomy caverns of fuperftition; not. derived 
from the celeftial light of revelation. 

♦ 

* It 
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It may be fhewn, on one hand, that re* 
ligion forbids only luch excefles, as our own 
reafon muft condemn; and on the other, 
that it actually improves and exalts every 
innocent and rational enjoyment. 

The votary of intemperance offends as 
much againft prudence and policy, as againft 
good morals; he is as much his Own enemy, 
as the enemy of religion. He generally foon 
impairs or deftroys thole faculties; which 
were given to be the guide of his virtue, and 
the fource of his beft enjoyments. He 
, waftes his time, his fortune, and his health; 
which ought to have been employed in pro¬ 
moting the happinefs of his fellow-creatures; 
for the fake of his own; and in repaying to 
others thofe advantages, which every man 
has received. By that languor or difeafe, 
which is the conftant effect of riot and excefs, 
he foon renders himfelf incapable of the 
feftivity he fought; which temperance would 
have enabled him to continue; and,*in con¬ 
junction with temperance, religion would 
not have.,denied. By the gradual deprava¬ 
tion of all the powers both of body and mind, 
yvhich licentioufnefs never fails to produce, 

he 
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he becomes incapable of that purity and re- 
finefnent, which reafon, as' well as religion* 
teaches us, are neceflary to the true dignity 
andhappinefs of our nature. Let it not then 
be made an objection to divine revelation $ 
that it condemns what appears to be injuri¬ 
ous alike to the individual, and to Ibciety; 
and what indeed all, who hav$ tried it, con- 
fels to have failed of its own object: and let 
it now bd enquired; whether religion do 
not improve and exalt every innocent and 
rational enjoyment. 

If we contemplate the conftitution of the 
world and the courfb of nature, in conjunc¬ 
tion with our own faculties of body and 
mind, we (hall lee abundant realon to con¬ 
clude, that we were not intended for repin¬ 
ing and forrow, but for latisfa&ion and con¬ 
tentment ; not for fuller! fubmiffion to irre- 
fiftible authority; but for chearful obedience 
to laws, which, while they prefcribe our duty, 
diteibus to happinefs. 

The fatisfying the fimpleft appetites of 
nature is attended with a high degree of 
pleafure. The reft, which after fatigue fits 

-us 
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as again for our duty; and the food, that 
repairs our ftrcngth; are foUght not only be- 
Odufe they are neceffary, but becaufe they 
are delightful. We defire them for our plea* 
fore, without waiting to reflect upon their 
ufe. 


The author of nature Ms matte induftry 
neceffary to the acquifition of almoft every 
good; and induftry often appears irkfome 
and painful. But in return its fuccefs is air 
ways pleafant. Such is the frame of our 
minds, that fcarce any fatisfa&ion is greater 
than that of obtaining by our own exertions 
the obje6t of our purfuit: hardly any* acqui¬ 
fition is fo much valued, as that which is the 
reward of our own diligence and fkill *. 

Of all the duties which men are required 
to perform, the parental feem to be attended 

* It is obfervable, on the other band, that all the malignant 
paffions are painful to the bread: which they inhabit) they 
are the natural tyrants of the mind* and equally deftroy Its 
purity jand its quiet, But the humane and benevolent af- 
Jeccions never fail to delight the heart, by which they are 
Encouraged. They are the fources, not more of our 
fcrighteft virtues, than of our higheft enjoyments. 

with 
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with the greateft difficulty and anxiety z yet 
fuch is the delight alSo attending them, that 
they are the laSt which any man is willing to 
relinquish; they do not more constitute the 
. bufinefs of his lifej than its pleafure ; they are 
as much his happinefs, as his virtue. 

■ But independent and unconne&ed with 
any duties, nature presents us with innume¬ 
rable objects of delight; with Streams of 
pleafure from a thouSand Springs. The Suc¬ 
cession of day and night, and the continual 
variation of the ieafons, are hardly more the 
cauies of our induftry, than of our amufe- 
ment. The general intercourse with our 
. fellow-creatures; the company of our friends, 
and our domeftic attachments, are Sources of 
perpetual gratification. Nor muSt we for¬ 
get, as well the more elegant and liberal arts, 
the productions of the poet, the muheian, and 
the painter, as the thoufand others, of infe¬ 
rior dignity perhaps, but not inferior uSe, that 
are .daily, administering to our wants, our 
conveniences, or our pleafures. Such indeed- 
is the constitution of our minds, thatwefoon. 
learn to Sind gratification, not only where it 

might 
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flight naturally be expefted; but alio in wbat 
fhould feem more likely to pain our fenfibi- 
lity and deprefs our fpirits; not only in the 
records of the improvement and happinefs of 
bur fellow-creatures; but of their mifery or 
deftru&ion; not only in the details of cora^ 
merce, fciehce; and civilization; but in the 
narratives of war, of peftilenc'e, and famine. 
We delight to‘view, not only the palace of 
etegance-nhd 'grandeur, and the landfeapd 
fmiling with flowers and fertility; but the 
ruihS of the nobleft edifice;'the rock that has 
been rent* by the thunder; arid the Ocean agi¬ 
tated bythetempeft. It is alfo of import¬ 
ance tb reflet, that the value of all thefe 
gratifications will be efifentially enhanced, by 
the fentimertts with which they ought to be 
received^ by our gratitude to him who gives 
them. It is true that much of the pleafiire 
We derive from thefe fcurces is the effect of our 
'own induftry,our ingenuity, or our habits; but 
ftiil it muft be confidered as the bounty of 
our Creator. The author of nature, is the 
author whatever good nature can pro¬ 
duce? Cod that gives, whatever he has 
given us powers to obtain^ ‘ ' 

„ The 
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The amufements thus popipufjyplaced be* 
fore us, we fhall not find prohibit by reve* 
latjoa. What ; God has given, bis Jaws dn 
not forbid us fo enjoy. His laws „ do in* 
deed preicribe; rules for our indulgence in the 
bounties of nature. But theff ruleSare them* 
felves calculated:and intended to. fecure and 
to improve the enjoyment. They, prefcribe 
luch temperance in the indulgence of, ou.f 
lenfes, as would continue our ‘gratification, 
and fecure our health ; and foch; command 
Over tumultuous paflions, as wop Id.guard the 
tranquillity of our own minds,: antf of thofo 
about us. They enjoin fiich jntegrjty in ot$ 
tranfaCUorts, and. foch hbmanity in our genq* 
tal ,Condu&, as would quickly, eftablfth our 
character, and effectually promote . Our inte* 
reft; as would enfure the applnufe of our 
fellow-c reatures,r ftjpported and. enhanced by 
the approbation of our own confci^nce. This 
then furely is the fyftem, above, all others ; 
that will prefers, the equai^ityi .w^hiich 
philofophy in vain, endeavqured . fen teach j 
and that chearftilnfe^ ^>f hear|* w^h is it* 
felf the beft ingredient mijeggiy enjoyment 
pf life. And what reafon might? $each us ter 
expeCk from our religion, experience, will 
. _ • confirm i 
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COJifjrm: for the trueft content and fatis- 
fadtion are always: found with the humble^ 
the innocent, and the pious- 

In fupport of thefe fentiments may be ad¬ 
duced both the language of fcripture, and the 
ipamediate duties of religion.—It is Solomon’s 
opinion of wilHom ; that her ways are ways, 
of pieafantnefs , and that all her paths are 
peace r St. Paul calls upon his converts 
of Theffalonica to rejoice evermore . And 
our Saviour himfelf performed his firft 
miracle to encourage the hilarity of a fes¬ 
tival. The immediate duties of religion^ 
which revelation teaches, are calculated and 
intended to bring to the minds of all, except 
the guilty and impenitent, comfort and en¬ 
couragement, hope and joy. The principal 
ceremonies of the Jewifh fervice were their 
iblemn feftivals, the feaft of the dedication, 
9r the feaft of the paflbver; and in our own 1 
church, not only hymns of praife and thankf* 
giving form a part of our worfhip; but our 
febbath itfclf is confidered as a feftivah 

From our religion, however, though every¬ 
way friendly, in the prefen t life, to its faith¬ 
ful followers, more mu ft not be required than 
l the 
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the author of that religion has given us rea<« 
fon to expert. It will not vifibly alter the 
nature of things in their favour; nor confound 
the order eftablifhed in the yvorld. It will 
not interfere with the relative fixations of 
men in fociety; by changing the circum- 
fiances of the rich and poor, the humble and 
die exalted, the freeman and the Have. It 
will not exempt men from the cafualties na¬ 
turally incident to humanity; from care,. 
vexation,anddifappointment; from pain,fick- 
nefs, and death. It does not exclude, for it 
teaches us to expedt, fuch temporal calami¬ 
ties, as we believe providence to inflidt; in 
order to retrain or corredt the difobedient; 
aiid. to try and prove the faith and firmnefs 
of the juft. It will not remove from men 
the ill effedts of their former tranfgreffions, 
upon their character, fortune, or health; it 
will not protedt them from the fraud or vio¬ 
lence of the wicked; nor exempt them from 
their lhare in general and national diftrefs. 

But though there are cafes, in which our 
religion may fail compleatly to effedt our 
temporal profperity; or to effedt it in the 
mode, which our wayward imaginations 
might defire; yet will it ftill perform what 

it 
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%'$teffefleS. It will alleviat'e thetaiarriities’, 
•iit'doeS not prevent; arid exalt the bell: en¬ 
joyments by the hofie of better things to come. 

-r;: *■ Vf:,,L ' -■ - - ,} ' ■ 

Epieurus is celebrated by one of his dif- 
ciples **, as the 1 great behefaCtoHof his fol¬ 
lowers; 1 the atheiftical 1 tenfuaitfts of anti¬ 
quity, in having rel&ifed their minds from 
the fear of the gods; a fentiment, which they 
eon rider dd, aS a rifdlefs oppreffiori ori their 
fpirits, and a painful’ reftraint upon theif 
enjoyments. ’ To" the infidels of modern 
tiJnfeS 1 the reality of ; this fervice * may be 
qrieftioried; or its advantages denied. It ha^ 
been maintained, With every appearance of 
truth; that no mart of reflection can wholly 
divdft himlelf of the belief of the exiftence 
and providence of God; and confequently 
that they, who make profeflion of infidelity, 
own a conviction which they do not feel; 
and while they deny with their lips a future 
Hate of refponfibility, they not feldorn con- 
fefs it by their fears. Unbelievers, indeed, 
as is univerfally knowri, have often acknow¬ 
ledged that their guilty plealures were alloyed 

* Lutret. lib. 6. 
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tp c<>wp. :r ;/n the fcpijr. $f\£cfenffe pr £>& 
twJ^igL i^or^eats.Qjf Teh^jppyvor qn ^, ap¬ 
proach of aeath, they have doubted the truth 
.ofthcjf fgrgier prii}dphg t pr ,wh<%, retried 
their in^el^jtj. And. it has- from hene? 
concluded, that the boaft^dt iervicq qf ■. 

curus ^ever was performed* v . i *u 

\ .\ ■ ■ • •' • • — — v : ’ 

. Th^ fiqcerity of the ptofefliqns Of them* 

fidel, ^ow.^ver, cannpt; j^.jgyery frdfapoe be 
difprpypd. Allowing hjrp thefefore : therfuheff 
panvi^oiv of the truth of l^is own t^ets* let 
US enquire whether he. cgi> ; ration&ily cfedm 
tbofe advantages of fupeyiprr pyape• mind, 
whiph. tbp poet of atbeifm, has fq flaqxjfltwrty 
dilplayed., Inflead of a Peity, Jet him (up? 
pofe the univerfe to h§vf} beep farmed by 
atoms aqd chance ; by fate and neceffityt 
or by .apy, other power, of whatever. name 
or nature; the fame ppwer, that gave exig¬ 
ence to things in their jgntgfent (fate, may, in 
oppoiition to all the argjaoaents of the atheift, 
give exigence alfo py a world to. come. 
Whatever caufe eftablifhed this phe$uefc 4 
fcehe of good and evil, where vice and virtue, 
happinefs and mifery, are ki fome degree 

pro- 
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^ttoaaiTcaiaufly united; where there is one 
emiit to the righteous Mhd to the •wicked; the 
iaraifc c&ufc may have ordained a future ft ate 
^bhbjaf jrecompeface and retribution; where 
all thefe irregularities fhall be re&ified, and 
reward and puniftiment diftributed in exa6t 
^POpofdon to merit or to guilt.' On the 
principles of atheiftn, therefore, the appre*- 
henfions of future refponfibility for our con- 
du6l; cannot with certainty, or even ration- 
afly,be removed., “ 

.•■■■■■> , • ' - •>. 

With refpe& to fbe fear of temporal evil, 
tkifidefity furely gives no advantages. That 
-human -life is perpetually expofed to vexation 
4md driappoirit merit; that every man feels 
■&e want of fomefuperior power, on which 
•be May rely, dither .to avert the evils that 
threaten him, or to fupport him under them > 
<1 need not wafte time in proving; for it will 
■notbe denied. But if \ve believe thefe evils 
neither to arife folely from chance and acci¬ 
dent; or to be previoufly ordained by fate and 
4 »dceflky; our fears of them mnft be aug- 
-Mehted, not diminished: we are left with¬ 
out hope to avoid them; and without fupport 
when they fall. The profeflions of the in- 
•fidel, then, are either the refult of his own 
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conviction, or they are not* IF the latter^ 
they are empty and criminal oftentation; 
and if the former, their natural tendency i§ 
to aggravate the evils, which it is pretended, 
they are calculated to remove. - 

.il i- - ’ ** * " v 

Admit but, on the contrary, the exigence 
and providence of the God of the Chriflians., 
and the reality of that life and immortality , 
which the gofpel has brought to light and 
the inequalities of our prefent ftate ap¬ 
pear no longer unintelligible or inequita¬ 
ble; calamity is, no longer; without cpnfola- 
tion, nor death itfelf without. hope. It 
is indeed the exclufive-privilege of divine 
revelation, -to explain; the true caufei^of 
phyfical and moral evil; .and to fprnUhade- 
^quate motives- to refignation under them. 
.It is the, unrivalled glory qf our religion, to 
have proclaimed the certainty of. a life to 
jsorne; where the due diftin&ion fhall be 
made between the righteous and the wicked.; 
and every man recompenfed, according to 
what, he hath done in the body. It is from 
faith in the gofpel of Chrift, and fi;om : that 
only, that we can juftly or rationally adopt 
the fentiments and the language of the pro¬ 
phet; although the fig-tree Jhall not blojfom , 

neither 
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neither ’jhalifruit be m the vine ; the labour 
of the olive Jhali fail, and the fields jhali. 
yield Ho meat ; the flock Jhali be. cutbjfrfrom 
the fold, and there Jhdll be no herd in the, 
flails ; yet will we rejoice in the Lord, and 
joy in the God of our falvation. 

. 5. There is one point more, in which the 
liiitablenefs of the Chriftian revelation to the 
prefent Sate of human nature and human 
life, mud not be overlooked; its adaption to 
our appetites and paflions. How indeed a 
creature intended for trial and probation, for 
prefent exertion and future refponfibilitv, 
could have been formed without paffipns^ 
without defires Simulating him to a&ivity, 
and liable to excels, we are not able to con¬ 
ceive : and we therefore confide r thofe, paf- 
fions as an. important and efiential part of 
human nature. Had then a religion been 
offered for our acceptance, which either 
omitted all attention to thefe paflions, or 
commanded what was incompatible with 
their gratification and effects; which called 
upon us to guide our aftions by motives,' of 
which they did not form, any part; or which 
required their total foppreflion or extirpation; 
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to fuel* a religion wd might, wkH' gfreat ap¬ 
pearance of juStice, have hbjc&ed, as ..dif¬ 
ficult tq.be believed'add embraced; bee&tife 
unsuitable t6 our nature and fkitetion ;' or as- 
itapoSJible to have proceeded from our Giba* 
tor; becaufe inconfiftent with'what he had 
already given. But the aim of the Cliriftian 
religion is, not to extinguish thofe .appetites, 
which- the author of that religion impla&ted; 
but to diredt them to their proper objects; to 
reftrain their irregularities and excefleq j and 
to indulge them as far as they are guiltlels 
and ufeful. It is to gratify what were given 
in a Slate of innocence, not what our cor¬ 
ruption has introduced. Christianity en¬ 
courages all the benevolent and nobler pro¬ 
pensities of our nature: its obvious tendency 1 
is, to ripen inftin< 5 ts into morals'; to graft 
virtues on the Slock of the natural affe&ions, 
A few; examples, from Some of the leading 
paSTions of the human heart, will illustrate- 
what has been after ted, and, it is presumed, 
eftabliSh its truth. 

The ftrongeft and moSt univerial paflion 
of the human mind is felf-love; fo Strong 
and So univerial indeed, that many abktpbi- 

loiophers 
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Id&jJbef's b&Ve maihtMried j it tol>e od£ : ible 
rt|btPV 3 . and frtAdiple Of a$tt(>d?'-ahd -i{ ' is 
ObvioUs that, in the .commdn irif&Vfotirfe of 
lift, by this wd ;Gx£e& every• rftah T to bfe 
guided. We depend upon him, 5 - whole m- 
tereft we know it isi,to ; we\( 3 efi¥ft 

To this accordingly 1 the pfeceptsi off’ dHnh6 
revelation are ddd^Hfled. 1 It is for our own 
lakes that we affr inquired to perform the 
duties it enjoins. Obedience will be fol¬ 
lowed by reward, and tranfgreffion by pu¬ 
nishment’. Here is no unmeaning declama¬ 
tion oaf the beauty of virtue, the fitnefs of 
things, or die authority of truth.’ But a 
dirC& and iOt^figiWfe Obligatifcwv: to purfue 
lh<S pkh of duty; becaufe it leads to hap* 
plnefs, which all men COftftantly idafire; and 
to fhun the unhallowed tracks of Vice; be* 
c&ttft they terminate 'in mifdry, the natural 
object Of eur~ terrotlind averfion. 

■ ~X * * M ,T * 

Mixed with felf-love in the mind, we find 
the love of our fellow-creatures. And whe¬ 
ther this be a native quality of the heart, or 
ati acquired virtue, or both' united, needs 
not how be a queftiorr: its exiftence and 
Utility are all that the p relent purpofe de- 

' i P 4 mands. 
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maods» ; . T^js the. fcripture. calls du^i| 
and; St, Paul ; pronounces it to b tike, grkatef 
£ f all virtues. It is the principle from which 
proceeds. whatever we applaud under the 
names of geaerofity, benevolence, and hu- 
rnanity: and in perfect unifon with the. beft 
Sentiments of the beft men, revelation com¬ 
mands us to Iqve our neighbour as ourfelves ; 
and declares that love to by thefulfilling of 
the law ., . ^ .. ' 

. In fubfervience to our felf-love and fpcial, 
the motives of action, by which we VC moft 
powerfully influenced, are our hopes and. 
fears; the hope of what we believe to be 
good, and the fear of the.pppofite evil; and 
to theie all the precepts of Chriftianfty are 
immediately addrefled. The prohibitions of 
the gofpefarc with threats* rand its command* 
ments with , premife,. fhy wicked Jhqll go 
away into everlajling punijhment ; but the 
righteous it}to life eternal. 

In the human mind the defire of know-j 
•ledge is uniyerfal and infatiable; and the 
Chriftian revelation, above every thing ejfe, 
promifes to gratify and indulge ft. - The fta- 

per- 
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perfe&iort of, (Hence, and the harrow limits 
of our information in the prejfent life, are 
every where felt and confeffed: and on theo¬ 
logical fubje&s, more than on any other, we 
now fee through a glafs darkly . , Nothing 
fo much di&ppoints the enquiries of curib- 
fity; nothing fo much humbles the alpiring 
pride of rdalon; as the, attributes of the 
Deity, and the myfteries of our redemption. 
But we are taught to hope, that in the fu¬ 
ture ftate of our exiftence our faculties will 
be enlarged, as well as purified; and that'we 
lhall be enabled and permitted to underlhtnd 
many of thole appearances in the govern¬ 
ment of the world, which at prefent moft 
perplex- us. One of the rewards of our duty 
will be the gratification of our love of know¬ 
ledge. And we cannot doubt but all the 
proceedings of providence, when fully un- 
derftood, will. appear as equitable, as they 
now feem irregular; and that we lhall have 
as much, caufe to admire their wifdom and 
eonfiftency, as to adore their juftice and 
benevolence. Hereafter , the apoftle has 
allured us, we fiall know , even as we are 
known ; and that eye hath not feen , nor eat 
heard, nor have entered into the h fart of man , 
j the 
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theiUittgs- which’Gbdiiatb Vfestfj 

that lave him.. -" ’•' • n-rmJl.u •> 

Another powerful paflloA Of the human 
mind is -ambition, the love off fibndhr and 
diflin&ion : and this too is e j^preisl/ endOU-’ 
raged by divine revfeldtiori. Bh tM 1 iS-dkefted 
to its propel objddt, -add confined Within dsM 
bounds. It* ia' dfredfeid, ixot lifce'-fbe pride 
afld *vUnky of* tfef' world, M -thb temporal 
ind perfonal ag'grandifement'Of the indivi¬ 
dual, at the expence of his fellow-creatures; 
i*0t to their deftpu&ion in wafr, Or their fub- 
je&k>n to his power; in Order to obtain for 
him the fhouts of 1 the mukitude, or £kegra~ 
fUfeafion of criminal defire*;' but it di¬ 
rected to the imitation of him, by whom it 
Was implanted; to benevolen'cO and bene¬ 
ficence; to the promotion of peace* virtue, 
and happinefs amongft his fellow-creafiires; 

# “ Let not the wife man glory in his wifdbm; neither 
l^t the mighty man glory in his might-> let not the rich, 
man* glory in his riches. But let him that glorieth, glory 
v in this; that he underftandeth and knoweth me; that I 
aVn the Lord, which exercife loving-kindneft, judgment, 
smd righteoufnefs in the earth: for in thefe things I delight, 
faith the Lord*' Jerenu lx. 23$ 24. 
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is Order t<J obtalffthe: fevodr of his*' Ciffcatfer, 
and by patient contbfudftee ift'u&elUdoitigf 
gloryi and honour i and -iittmdtTdltty. • -T<y 
Simulate ns to dur be$:- cxefrtioifs, We at'e* 
a$bfed, that in tur father's kdufe are malty 1 
mdnfons j Where ©ur rank is glory will he in’ 
proportion to- the imptov&ttietit of Our far- 
leflfs: according to our Oortdtift ffidll we* 
receive a Jirbfihet'Sj or* a 1 right edits Matis,' 
rtiuard: according to our deleft, Ihifll wt' 
be the gredteji or the tedfl in the kingUobi if 
kearoen*, r r, ~" 

* It wiDy icnteiftt, be dbferved fey the j&ilofopfoer, er 
the fcorner, that no notice fefs ^feeetv/mkidn «>£'*■ <pafSpn,t 
which is not; only among the moH pnjverial and powerful,, 
but which has mqre influence on morality, and occafions 
more drffnrbance irt fbciety, ttfan altfioft" any other; 'the' 
pdfllon by which the fpecies is : continued. To this tW 
aofwer is- not-diffituln. Qf tbit palfion the record k 
of revelation.eyery where fuppofe the indulgence^ 
within fuch limits as may not corrupt our own hearts, 
injure our neighbour, or violate the laws of the foclety in 
which we live, f'id prOVifion it irideed made fbr it in the 
life tSo come: befcaufe its whole purpofe being atoahedr 
here, we fuppofe that hereafter it will have no cxiftence. 
As if purpofely to guard againft fuch an objection, the 
petulant SaddUces were told that, in the refurretiim ' they 
ricfihtr marry nor are given in ■ marriage ; bat ate as the 
angels of God in heaven. Matt. xati. 30. 

If 
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If then there be any truth, in the ft ate ^ 
ment that has been given; if the tendency.; 
pf the. Chriflian revelation be to promote 
the comfort and fatisfaCtion, as well as the 
virtue, of mankind in their prefent ftate; to 
excite chearfulnefs and hope, not dejeCtion 
and terror, in the human mind ; if inftead 
of a perpetual war with all our paflions 
and propenfities, it teach us only to cor¬ 
rect what is exceffive and pernicious, in 
order more fully to gratify what is innocent 
and ufeful; if there be this admirable con¬ 
formity between our interefts and our duty; 
between the purfuit of prefent and of future 
happinefs; between the internal frame of 
our minds and our external condition; be¬ 
tween the book of nature and the word of 
God ; upon thefe grounds we fhould build, 
not furely an objection to the authenticity 
of this revelation, but an argument in fa¬ 
vour of its credibility; not a reluctance to its 
authority, but a recommendation of its 
utility. Our own deductions fhould lead us 
to conclude, with the dictate of the apoftle; 
that godlinefs is profitable unto all things\ 
having the promife of the life that now is , and 
of that which is to come, 

SERMON 
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SERMON V. 


ON THE MYSTERIOUS DOCTRINES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

i •• , . ■ ■ • 1 


2 PET. m. 16. 

< 

In which are fome things hard to be under* 
flood., ■ , 

One of the moft inter eft ing, and yet one 
of the moft difficult, fubje&s, on which 
iltman reafon can be employed, is its 
own nature* its powers, and its duties. Its 
extent and its'.limitations, what it is able to 
.efteiSi, and what it ought not to attempt* 
ate not, and probably cannot be, precifely 
defined. In many of our refearches we feel 
its* weaknefs at every ftep; and yet we ad¬ 
vance in the confidence of its ftrength.. We 
daily fee the fallibility of thofe who have 
gone before us; and we often cenfure their 

errors 
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errors and their prefumption; yet we con¬ 
tinue to require Jpq&i othfif?* Of to hope to 
obtain by our own efforts, dembfrflration and 
certainty on fubje&s, where perhaps proba¬ 
bility or teflimony only ought to' be expelled* 
In "many branches of art and fcience, in¬ 
deed, the acquifitions already made encou¬ 
rage us to proceed in purfuit of ftill further 
difcoveries; -and- the means -of afcertaining 
the truth are fo much within our reach, or 
Within our hopes, that it deems fair to de¬ 
mand fcientific proof, before £ny new theory 
is admitted; or to with-hold our affent, till 
Unqueftionable evidence is produced. But 
in one important point reafbn has b^i 
equally confident - of her owh tftflengm} 
where bet confidence was lefs ju&ifiifble, or 
lefs judicious* In die cafe of div-ihe‘revela¬ 
tion the has -made: her owuj fuppofed powets 
<SUi -objedicai t© her faith; and refuted to re- 
4qive fUch truths- as the could not fuUy an* 
' •- - 

. i '> . . ’ * j 

It has be£n rurgcd, sot only agairrfb the 
church of England, but againihChraftianky 
'itrfcff, that many of its peculiarda Urines are 
too -abflrufe and myfterious; not level totfys 

capacities 
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jM?«fe®|3 j$(^' fcaMjatende# *hfet- > thqy mt 

imidMk 

Adm#t&$ t ofoy. *hh 

f^ajftaip-^ftSape^; ab}fe to fa&fo. meh'thieii^ut^ 
ftp4 $<i\MkA}tkm'!Mf«'M*fa' fafaatifinx 5fcii 
that cos^cp&njtly ibperoateraK aflift a npe> was 
nepeflfcjy j; 1#^ &re.' vye*; tft ’ recejyejthftti j»i b 
tjjyine i \fefejfth; ©ppo&s, Jo. Ibd , yBe f 

Jjyrwbieh dlone we can jtsdgehf 
jtfr o 4 lw» 4 fld authenticity, myfterie 9 that 
perpjpjt .lh^Tf)»' &«1 di®cullies, whichvihejr 
$min& L&fiOfou itt. ■ By, t>ur reafon * only Hath 
tHO, hstdcptct • Ihe.mdaairrg.’ nf this fupjiofed 
revelationj, bfl apply;it taithe regulatidfoJof 
o»r fentiraentsi and edndufl; yet niany of-it^ 
truths afre jeonfcffediy iuoh as reafon’ cannot 
expleisur.; Surely, fay they, a God of wife 
dctm iond gnidnefs tvould have made that 
eafy, vdwokfTfcas. fo: valuable ? if it wlasne- 
ceflary to all, the knowledge of it flhould 
have ibfiquTbylatf (attainable* Surely, if God 
sneat^d^nat^ and gave' him a revelation, ho 
whuldobdvpihdapitedth^one to the other ; he 
fcoaldi tBther have lowered the do&rhves to 
our capacities? or enlarged our capacities to 
comprehend the do$rines. It is aflerted too, 

that 
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that thefts myfterieshaVe ri&b&tefittfOUraMrf; 
but prejudicial tie piety and ge&d 
that they have deterred niany fri&tt Unbracing 
Chriftiaftity itfelf; and that &nioiigft j its fcl- 
Jowbr* and its advocated tKe!y havetodtafiohed 
difference of opinion and contreverfy; and 
confequently: have interrupted the peace -and 
dimirtifhed the charity, which it is one pro- 
feffed obje6t of the goipel’to prdmotfe". The 
objectors, therefore,are Jed to conclude ; either 
that the Deity has given no fiich revelation* 
as: toe conceive it to be our duty t# teach; of 
that he has given it, as well adapted to our 
faculties, as worthy of: himfelf; as clear and 
intelligible, as it is valuable and neceflary: 
they conclude that all the myfteriea we com¬ 
plain of, are the comments and glofles of 
human reafon; either the unfortunate mif- 
takes of ignorance and fuperftition, or:the 
interefted devices of policy and power, 
i . I A ■ ;■ ,::’j .»? ■ 

Shch was the objhQiioii of the Epicurean 
philofopher *, while! Chriftianity was yet in 
its infancy; fuch has contimially beenthe 
objection of the fteptic andthe .mfidel i and 

' - ’ * 3 * ‘ 

* Celfus apud Orig. 

" J "”*iuch 
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ftill ©neObje6tk>nof a numerous de- 
'Icription of feparaftiffe 'froth ouf national 
•«h«rehr : ■ 

In the attempt to invalidate tins obje£Hoh 
-it Will not- be pretended, that thefe tnyfte- 
rioua do&rines do not eXift in oiir religion; 
or that any new and clearer interpretation of 
them is to be produced* It is intended only 
-to offer feme confiderations to fheW,‘ that 
my fiery is confident with credibility; thdt 
what is not, or cannot be, the objedt of ovrr 
fenfes, or the proper fiibjeft of fcience, may 
yet be reafonably an article of religious belief* 

If is hardly necefiary to* add, that by mys¬ 
teries I wife to be underftood all tfiofe doc¬ 
trines of our church, which have been ufually 
known by the term; fuch, for example, as 
the do6hrine of the Holy Trinity; of the 
union of the divine and hunraii nature in the 
perfbn of Chriftand of the operations of 
the holy fpifit; all thole, in Ihort, the ab- 
ftrufenefs of which has at any time been 
alledged^ either by the fedtary, as the caufe 
df his diflenting from the ecclefiaftical efta* 
Iftifement of his country; or by the fceptid, 

Q as 
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as one reafbn for his doubting or denying the 
divine origin of our religion ; either by 
thofe, who are difpofed to adopt a Chrif- 
tianity with fewer myfteries and difficulties; 
or by thofe, who, in their zeal for the 
powers of reafbn, and the rejection of myfc 
teries, have been led to reject divine revela¬ 
tion itfelf. 

i. That there are myfterious doctrines in 
our religion; that it contains, if we may be 
allowed to apply the words of the apoftle to 
our prefent purpofe, fome things hard to be 
underfood , is readily admitted. It cannot, 
and need not, be denied. Such do&rines 
were not ouly naturally to be expected, but 
clearly unavoidable, in a divine revelation; 
and therefore do not invalidate their own 
truth or credibility. Whatever declares or 
implies the phyfical attributes of the. Deity, 
muft be above the comprehenfion of the hu¬ 
man mind. , 

All our ideas of fpirit are negative, .and 
therefore obfcure. When we attempt. to 
form a notion of a fpiritual fubftanpe ov%r- 
ielves, or to explain it to others, 

defcribe 
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defcribe fc much what it is, as what it is not; 
we do not combine the properties of- things 
we already know, but exclude the properties 
df every thing elfe.' All our ideas on the fub- 
jed, therefore, are confufed and indefinite; 
incapable of precifion, demonftration, or 
certainty. And fiich as our ideas of Ipirit 
are, fiich muff be our ideas of its operations. 
We know not how Ipirit ads upon fpirit, or 
upon matter, or how matter ads upon Ipirit. 
In whatever therefore the agency of Ipirit is 
concerned, there will inevitably be fome de¬ 
gree of obfcurity. And this obfcurity will 
be encreafed by an unavoidable deficiency in 
our language. What is imperfedly conceived, 
- will always be imperfedly expreffed. And 
language borrowed from material objeds, as 
all language evidently has been, will but in¬ 
adequately deferibe fpirit and its operations. 
In ail difquifitions, therefore, upon luch 
points, ambiguities will necefiarily arifc; 
obfcurity cannot be avoided. Thefc confi- 
derations alone are fufficient to Ihew that 
thofc dodrines of our religion, which are 
thought moft myfterious, are not therefore 
incredible; and that all the arguments drawn 
by companion and analogy from material 

2 objeds, 
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■ objects, to prove certain articles of our creed 
abfurd and contradictory, are ipconclpfiye 

; v 

and fallacious. The properties of matter 
. and fpirit are ip different, that what is true 
of the former, is npt therefore neceffarily 
true of the latter; and inferences from each, 
inftead of being the lame, may be not only 
very different, but the very reverie of. one 
another. , Thefe obfervations are not de- 
ligned tp encourage a general fcepticifm 
. refpefting fpirit and its operations; but to 
deprive our adversaries of. an argument, in 
. which they lometimes triumph. They re¬ 
late only te the phyfical properties pf Ipirit; 
with which no man pretends to he fbjly ac¬ 
quainted. Its moral attributes and princi¬ 
ples mull be analogous tp our own; or they 
cannot concern us. 

2. Myfterious dp$rines again are ipfepg- 
rable from fuch a revelation, as we.belieye 
. to have been given; not .only a? it muff in¬ 
volve the lpiritual nature and phylical. pro¬ 
perties of the Deity, which all allow to. be 
/ incompr.ehepfihle; but as it afferts, what 
leads tp cpnfequences little lets perplexing, 
, his moral attributes, his iprovidsaccj and^ifr 
, redemp- 
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redemption. It does not treat (imply of oui? ' 
do ties-to each other, of tranfa&ions between - 

r , 

man and man; but of the connexion be- ‘ 
tween man and his God; of our creation by 
his power, our obedience to his laws, arid ? 
our dependence upon his bounty arid protec¬ 
tion. It not only enjoins the due govern¬ 
ment of our paflions, and points out the true 
path- to- happineft in the preferit life; but? 
ahnounces to us new arid fublimer ©bje&s off 
our hopes and fears, the rewards and punifh- ■ 
ments of futurity according to our merits'or r . 
our offences. If informs us, not only how 
man fell from- a ftate of innocence' by tranf- 
greffiori, arid became unable to deferve or to 
obtain" tHe favour Of his maker ; but of the * 
\vorid8rfiil and merciful means by which that 
fk^oub triay be recovered; of the incarna¬ 
tion of the only Sbn of God; and'his being' 1 
mride the propitiation for out fins; of our „ 
jollification by faith and repentarice; arid our- 
(anOtification by the holy fpirit. It a fibres- 
us', riot only that we have fouls intended 'and" 1 
fitted fdr immdrtality ; but that there fhall- 
be • alfo a refurreftion of thefe pefifliable 1 
bodies ; that the prefehf union of matter and* 
fpirit in the' eon flit ution of hriihari nature 1 

Q 3 (hall 
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lhall indeed fufFer a temporary interruption . 
in the grave ; but that it (hall hereafter bft 
reftored in a Hate exempt from end or change. 
Thefe topicks of them (elves prefent difficult 
ties as numerous as they are unavoidable; 
and we have multiplied and aggravated.them 
by endeavouring to become wife above what 
is written ; by attempting to underhand what 
Scripture has left in obfcurity; and to explain . 
to others; what neither we have faculties to 
explain, nor they to comprehend, On (jib- . 
je£is lb extraordinary, lb difficult, and Ib.in- 
terefting, indeed, curiofity muft necdTarily , 
be excited; and we cannot wonder that men 
have frequently attempted by various modes 
of illuftration to render that ealy of belief, 
which it is our duty to believe; to reconcile 
that to our realbn, to which the allent of 
reafon is required. But of thele attempts 
the fuccefs, however confiderable, can never 
be complete; and the advantage to religion 
and virtue, if not questionable in itfelf, is 
certainly not without alloy. If they have 
been produ&ive of good, they have alfo 
been attended with evil; if they have often 
brought conviction to the friends of religion; 
they have Sometimes excited in its enemies 

ridicule 
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ridicule or difguft. The proper enquiry is, 
not whether fuch doctrines can be minutely 
explained, but whether they can reafonably 
be believed; whether, though they cannot 
be obje&s of fcience, they may not become 
articles of faith, 

3. In Order to afcertain this, the firft and ' 
great enquiry will be, whether they are in 
their own nature poffible. We are not to 
confider the credibility of the doctrines of 
revelation as on a level with the credibility 
of ordinary or general information. It Hands 
up6n a principle of its own. In peruling 
the narrative of any tranfadlion we calcu¬ 
late the probability of its truth, upon a (bale 
proportioned to the power and difpofition of 
the agent. In the hiftory of human affairs 
We admit that to be probable, which men 
like otirfelVes are able to perform; and we 
believe it upon ordinary evidence: we carry 
our belief to extraordinary points only when 
the abilities of the man, or the force of tef* 
tirnoiiy,' correlpond to the nature of the fa&s. 
Bat in the procebdings of providence we do 
not cohfider any thing as incredible in itfelf, 
which does not imply either, a phyfical im- 
* Q 4 poffibility. 
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poffibility, of a violation' of his mofal jMitJtjU 
b^tes. Wo do not conceive if pofiible, fpr 
omnipotenqe itself to make a part equal to 
tljq wholes qt to capfq the feme p ropo rtion 
to,be at qnqp tr^e apd fajfe; apd we fliould,; 
deem it impiety to fuppofe that he^ would 
violate tliofe diftindtions between right and 
wgrpqg, whiph hq* has, bimfelf eftabliOied; 
tljat be wou^d- puniih, obedience, or, reward^ 
trapfgrefTion. But within thele. limit? wq 
collider all things as Jiojftble with God :, 
and therefore as credible, .whenever fufhcient. 
evidence, is. producedj that the fuppoied 
effe&s of. hi? poorer reallyproceeded.frpra. it, 
and that what claims to be hfe.word, can. 
jnftly. plead his authority. It is. upon, thefe; 
pounds that, $ood and wife men have be? . 
lieyed, and .Qgnqeived themfelves hound 
believe, the reality of miraqles^and the truth,, 
of. n>yll:eries| apd to depend upon the ftiJlj 
accomplrfliment, of alftbqrthfqats and. pr©- ( 
npifes of ^.gofepl., • r ,. • 

.■ 4 * If tl^mthq.inyfteripus doftfines 
rphgi 9 W ca^np^ be ftwh to be phyiicaliyi 
impoflible, thqy are not in their, own .natUPfo 
iasredibkr th$y,.roay be believed, on the/ 
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fame principle that we believe any thing 
efte, when fatisfa&orv evidence of the points 
in- queftion is produced. This is indeed the 
natural and-proper foundation of faith. By 
our fenfes we obtain certainty; by demon- 
fixation, knowledge; but* faith, by tefti- 
mony. By. far the greater part of what we 
generally call our knowledge, we have re- - 
ceived upon evidence alone. AU our belief 
jryhiftory is founded upon our opinion of the 
veracity of the.' hiftorian:' all our acquaint¬ 
ance with countries we have not vilited, 
depends upoq the confidence we repofe in 
ihe narrative of the traveller: in the fiudy 
of the predu£tions'of nature \rp truft to the 
experiments .and the conclufions of our fet*, 
Iqwrftudents.; ajnd eyep in, mathematical 
foience we reft a eonfide^able portion of our 
knowledge on, the axioms apd demonftra- , 
tians of tfiqle who have ..gjppe before ps. 
Every 1 thing, in-Ihort,-.which'we have not > 
. acquired by our own .perfonal inveftigation, is 
reoeived upon;evidence alone.' i^nd this is 
npt .paore tiue.in point, of fa 61 ; than it is 
npceftacy- fponar 4 he conftitution of the world* 
Were, we; even in, temporal concerns, to 
truft folely to; our own observation and expe¬ 
rience, 
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rience, our ftock of' knowledge would not 
only be fmall and of little value, but always 
imperfect and incomplete: life Would be loft, 
before knowledge, fufficient for the pur- 
pofes of life, could poffibly be obtained. 
Why then fhould not evidence be admitted 
as a proper ground of faith in the truths of 
religion, as well as of fcience! of confi¬ 
dence in the word of God, as well as in the 
veracity of man! Why fhould we complain 1 
that the Almighty has made the fame priiu 
ciple the bafis of moral duty, which is the 
general bafis of the tranfaftions of daily life! 

i ' ' * * 

It is true that fame of the do&rines of ' 
Chriftiaiiity are hard lo be Underfood ; andf 
it ought therefore to be fupported by tefti- 
mony proportioned to the difficulties it con¬ 
tains; "It is ferife that this fuppofed revela¬ 
tion is a point 1 ; of : aH others the moft impor- ' 
tant : to us; and may therefore reafonably be 
expe&ed to be ftirnifhed with evidence of its J ’ 
own authenticity the moft deeifive and un- 
queftiohable. And this upon enquiry wSI' 
be found to be the dale. Let the prophecies 
of feripture be viewed in their feries, their 
confiftency, and their completion; let the 

reputed 
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reputed miracles be confjdered in their num¬ 
ber, their notoriety, and their wjtnefles; let 
the morality of the gofpel be examined in 
its fuperioritv over every , other lyfte*» of 
ethics, and in its adaptation to the nature 
atid fituation of mankind; let the records of 
each be compared in their probable .'authen¬ 
ticity, with the records of any other tranf- 
atlions equally diftant from us in time and 
place; and thefe objects united will form 
fuch a body and weight of evidence, as, 
whilft it is not required in any other cafe, 
can; certainly in no other cafe be obtained. 
The prefent purpofe, however, is not to dif- 
cufs the evidences of revelation, but to Hate 
as a general principle; that teftimony may 
be a iufficient ground of belief in truths 
which we cannot demonftrate, or in fails, 
which we cannot explain; that the evidence 
of Chriftianity is the natural foundation of 
Chriftian faith. 

In religion, however, it concerns us to 
remember, that our faith muft not flop at 
the Ample ail of the undemanding. To 
believe the truths of Chriftianity, as we 
believe the ordinary truths of hiftory and 

fcience. 
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fcience, is not what our Creator has pro- - 
mifed to accept and reward. In the com¬ 
mon trartfadions of life, what we believe 
generally influences our Conduct: our Opi¬ 
nions, Simulated by our paffions, are the 
foundations of our actions: and in religion 
fuch a faith is required, as may prompt to 
exertion; as may teach us not only to be- ; 
lieve in God, but to love and fear'him; as 
may animate our affedlions, while if rege¬ 
lates; them, and became the motive of ac-~ 
tion, and Ae principle of duty; : The tree 
is known and eftimated only byjts fruits.^ 
Gur virtues have merit and valtffe only \vherr 
exerted'as afls of obedience to the’comrnaftds 
of God; The language of religion itlelf is, ; 
that we mull Jhew our faith-by our works \ l 
becaufe that faith without works k dead. 

5V Before we rejefl revelation on account' 
of. its myllerious dodtrines, let us recoiled,' 
that our information mull fomewhere ter¬ 
minate. Were the mylleries, : which now 
petplex us; explained ; others would be t 
brought within our 1 view. As w’e advanced’ 
in the knowledge of the Almighty and his 
proceedings, new Wonders andnew difficul¬ 
ties 
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lies would fiicceffively arife; and frefli curio- 
fity be excited, as the firft was gratified. In 
human feience one difcovery does little elf© 
than produce the defire of more. The ftu- 
dent of nature may proceed one ftep further 
than his fellows; he may demonftrate that 
what is ufually deemed the cauie of anyvifibie 
effe&, js itfelf but the effect of a caufe more 
general and remote. But he Hill finds his 
acquifitions incomplete and unfatisfa&ory. 
The more he knows, the more he perceives 
to boftili unknown. Thus would it be with 
refpe& to the doftrines of Chriftianity. 
Were the veil removed from what is at pre- 
lent concealed, it would but (hew us another 
veil concealing other myfteries; and we 
might ftill complain that our religion was 
burthened with difficulties; that we were 
Bill required to believe, what we were not 
permitted to underftand. How far foever 
we might be allowed to proceed, we muft at 
laft arrive at the point, where our faculties 
would fail us; where more intelligence'could 
not be given, becaufe we have not capacity 
to receive it; At this point, it is ,pbffible^ 
we may be already arrived. Ommfcience; 
however, we apprehend,-camintbe conferred 

upon. 
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upon us, or upon any other creature,; and the 
Almighty-is the proper judge; not only of 
what degree of information we are capable 
of receiving; but of what is the fitteft and 
beft for us: and we cannot doubt but that 
bis wifdom and goodnefs will as certainly 
grant what is ufeful and beneficial, as that 
he will with-hold what would be unprofita¬ 
ble or prejudicial. 

As an additional reafbn for acquiefcing in 
thefe myfteries we fhould recoiled, that re** 
relation, with all its bleflings, as well as its 
information, is a favour fpontaneoufly be¬ 
llowed, not a debt that we could have 
claimed; we owe it, not to any merit of our 
own, but to the bounty of its author. Our 
duty therefore obvioufly is gratitude and re* 
figoation; to be thankful for what has been 
given; and not to murmur at what has been 
denied. » 

6 . It may reconcile us ftill further to the 
myfteries in our religion to refled that there 
are myfteries equally great in alrooft every¬ 
thing around us. Not a fubjed can be 
turned, which the human mind can be laid 

fully 
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fully to unjdprftand. How jittle we know of 
lpirit and. its operations has been already ob¬ 
served ; and we do not kno\v much more of 
matter and its qualities. To a few of its 
exterior properties we have indeed given 
names and defcriptions. We meafur.e its 
bulk, delineate its form, and denominate its 
colour: but we cannot penetrate beyond its 
furface. . Of the operations of nature we 
fee the efle&s, and can often fuccefsfully in- 
veftighte the immediate caufes. But how 
thefe .effedts are produced, or why each 
fliould follow from any given caufe, we are 
wholly unable todifcover. By what procefs 
the acorn becomes an oak; by what laws the 
<jnin falls, and the tempefl rages, we are as 
ignorant, as we are of the nature and eflence 
of the Deity. Man is indeed a my fiery to 
himfelf. Who can tell what or where is the 
principle of life within him? who can ac¬ 
count for the origin or the effedls of his own 
will? It were as eafy to illuflrate the mofl 
obnoxious doctrine of our. religion, as to ex¬ 
plain by what power we diredl the eye to its 
object, or guide the hand in its operations. 

. V ..... ' it- 
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It is remarked by Origen, thatifthefcrip* 
tures be fuppofed to proceed from him who 
made the world, we may reafonabiy exped: 
to find as great difficulties in them, as are 
found in„the conftitution and couffe of ha* 
ture. And it cannot be fhewn to be either 
more neceflary, of more poffible, for us, in 
our prefent ftate, to eomprehend all the doc¬ 
trines of the Chriftian revelation, than to 
underftand all the truths of natural phile* 
fophy. 

Of the phenomena of nature we have, 
indeed, the evidence of our own fenfes; and 
therefore cannot doubt their reality. But for 
the truth of the myfterious doctrines of our 
religion, becaufe for the truth of the reli¬ 
gion itfelf, we have only the teftimony ,of 
thofe who were appointed to be its witnefles; 
and therefore can obtain only belief. But 
the principle under confideration is common 
to both. In each we admit the truth of what 
we do notunderftand, 

7. It is yet further to be remarked with 
relpe£ to what we term myfteries in our . 
religion; that they are fuch only with refe- 

5 rence 
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fence to our <underftanding. To us that is 
■ difficult, which we cannot perfom; that may 
'be confidefed as myfteriouS, ,which We cah* 
not comprehend. . But the myfiery and the 
difficulty are not-sMolute, "but relative. To 
an infant every appearance of nature, and 
every performance of art, were he dilpoled 
to examine thenn, would be abftrufe and in- 
comprehenfible. To a mind more‘mature, 
if Unimproved by literature and Icience, a 
few foperlicial fa 61 s may be known; but 
caules and principles are beyond its reach and 
its capacity. The -philofopher penetrates “a 
Iktile farther; and many things are clear to 
him, which to mankind in general are un¬ 
intelligible, and almoft incredible. : But his 
enquiries loon find the boundaries which 
they cannot pals. By ahgels and Spirits wfe 
may feafonably luppofe Hill more is under- 
■ftobd. Yet We cannot doubt but even to 
theih are eppdfod hew myfteries and diffi¬ 
culties ; depths. Which they cannot fathom'; 
eloUds and darkneft, through which they arfc 
not permitted to penetrate, ^e too, ift out 
future Hate of exigence, Ihalfprobably be 
allowed to acquire hvudl higher degrees of 
information, than we now pofifels. If we 
* R attain 
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attain to the refurrettion of the juft, our fa¬ 
culties, we "have reafon to believe,. will be 
enlarged* as well as purified; and what now 
ieems molt myfterious in our religion, may 
appear, as no doubt it; is, equally juft, bene¬ 
volent, and wife. Part of the happinefs of 
the blefled uviyponfift in a perpetual progress 
in knowledge and purity; in a continual 
approximation. to the fountain of wifdom 
,and perfedtion. We now fee through a glafs 
- darkly y and know, in party but then Jhall we 
f know , even as we are known. Inftead then 
^of murmuring at myfteriesj inftead of re- 
jedling Chriftianity, becaufe they form a part 
.of it; we fhould recoiled!, that it is only 
c pqr curidSty that is difappointed; our vanity 
^that is mortified. It is not fo much that 
.dodlrines are difficult, as that we are weak 
jand unreafonable:, and our complaints do 
f not fo much make an objedlion to the cre¬ 
dibility of revelation, as an imputation to 
.the wifdom* or goodnefs of our Creator, ■ for 
not haviog end^wed us with more enlarged 
.capacities. - . , ... 

c'l ■■■: *r i . • .' . ^ ; - : - 

*5 8. It ctught again to bp a fburce of fatif- 

fadliofi to us, with refped! to the myfterious 

dodtrines 
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cfo&rines of our religion, that we are not 
required to underftand them. Reafon is not, 
and cannot be, called upon to comprehend, 
what the author of reafon has placed out of 
its reach. Our bulinefs is not fo much with 
their explication, as their authenticity. It 
is our duty to enquire diligently whether* 
they are contained in fcripture: to confider 
them rather as queftions of fa£l, than of 
fcience; whether, according to the rules of 
found criticifm, they are, or are not, the 
do£trines of divine revelation. If not, we 
cannot ’ be • under any obligation to' receive 
them: but if they are, our duty is belief 
and acquiefcence. By this means every man 
will be enabled to give the beft pollible reafon 
for the faith or hope that is in him, the au¬ 
thority of the word of God. In order to 
reconcile thefe myfteries to our own minds, 
or the minds of others; in order to facilitate 
and extend the belief of Chriftianity; we 
endeavour to clear its difficulties, to ffiew 
the poffibility, and therefore the credibility, 
of the do&rines we profefs; prefuming that 
fuch difquifitions are innocent, and hoping 
they may be ufeful. But where our invefti- 
gations cannot advance; our faith does not 
R 2 neceffa- 
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neceffarily flop. We may believe the gene^ 
ral truth, though we are not able to iftuf- 
trate it in-jde,tail. Nor . are we bound by the 
alternative, either to adopt afpecific iiluftra- 
tipn, or whpj^y to reject the do&rine. Some 
latitude of interpretation muft. be allowed, 
on account of .the abftrpfe nature of certain 
tenets of our religion, and our different .de¬ 
grees of intellect; for the intexefts of Chrif- 
titinity,. an<jl the tranquillity of the public. 
On this .ground it is that in her articles of 
faijh, and .in her interpretation of points of 
doftrine, our church has u&ally employed 
very temperate and cautious language; 
very general and comprehenfive terms. And 
this moderation is equally juft and wife. 
(Where, points of faith are ynpeceflarily 
multiplied by detail* or limited by fjcpla- 
nation, .fhe ..ftairces of .difcord are-multi* 
plie^ ip. jhe proportion: .and what 

fho.uld have, baei? directed to the promotion 
of unipp, inevitably augments the cayfcs of 
feparatypn, .But with a reafonable and mo¬ 
derate, npt-.to fay, unavoidable, latitude, ,we 
hope the profe/Tors of the f do<2rines pf .our 
eflablifhmept may he epcreafed in their punt- 
bers,, without being diipipilhed in the unity 
4 °f 
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<jf their faith ; that they may live in the 
practice of charity towards each other, and 
in the hope of acceptance from their re¬ 
deemer and judge. 

5>j It is well worthy of remark that of 
thofe, who objed to the myfterious dodrines. 
of our eftablifhriient, a large proportion con- 
flfts of men, who content themielves with 
very lax arid unfettled notions of Chriftianity 
ill general; of men, who are attached to re¬ 
ligion chiefly from motives of policy; who 
are fehfible of its advantages to civil fociety; 
and therefore would* in almoft every country 
profofs the' eftabliftied faith. Of thefe men 
a few confefs that they efteem all religions 
equally good; as equally tending to fecure 
decency arid’ integrity of condud, and the 
fubjedfon and peace of the people. But the 
greater number prefer the Chriftian religion; 
becriufeif teaches the pureft' morality, and 
enforces it by the rtidft powerful, fandions. 
But they do riot examine with' care its evi¬ 
dence, its dodritfos, or its duties. The ideas 
of a Creator, a providence, and a *ftate of 
retribution j while rriefely general and fuper- 
fidal, haVe little’ myftery or difficulty; arid 

H 3 thefo 
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thele men do not enter into a more minute., 
inveftigation of their creed. But let an at¬ 
tempt be made to reduce thefe do&rines, and. 
what will fairly and unavoidably follow from 
them, into fpecific and definite propofitions; 
to explain them in detail; to reconcile them 
to the phenomena of nature, to the prejfent 
ftate of men and morals, and to the acknow¬ 
ledged attributes of the Deity; and they will 
prefent difficulties not much lefs formidable 
than the moft obnoxious in our articles of 
faith. In men of this defcription, then, it 
is not reafonable or candid to objedl to the . 
credibility of myfteries, merely as fuch; to. 
exclude from their fyftem of belief, what¬ 
ever they cannot comprehend, 

io. It muft be yet further obferved, that 
they who determine not to believe in Chrif- 
tianity what they cannot comprehend, muft 
reje6t what we conceive to be araongft its 
moft valuable do&rines; feveral of thofe, in¬ 
deed, which conftjtute not only its fuperio- 
rity over all other religions, but its very 
nature and effence; which tend moft to efta- 
blifli its divine original, and even its impor- , 
tance to the falvation of mankind. Such . 

men 
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men will exclude from their creed, for ex¬ 
ample, not only the my fiery of the Holy 
Trinity, and of all divinity in'the perfori of 
the redeemer; but even the important and 
eflential do&rines alfo of atonement and 
grace. And if Chriflianity be once reduced 
by thefe means to the flandard of our reafon; 
if it be ftripped of all that is fupernatural 
and myflerious; it will become more difficult 
to maintain its derivation from heaven; be- 
caufe it will be difficult to find in it any ufe, 
chara&er, or value, worthy of fuch an origin. 
It will then, indeed, be fo much on the fame 
fcale with other inftitutions; and our Saviour 
will Hand fo much on a level with other 
teachers; that his dignity and his offices will 
be nearly loft; his claims to our admiration 
and gratitude will want their fupport; and 
rood of the great pur poles, for which he * 
came into the world, rendered doubtful and 
fufpicious, 

11. Revelation would then indeed become 
liable to objedtions of a different kind. The 
fame men, who profefs to rejefl Chriflianity 
folely on account of its myflerious do&rines, *' 
would probably be among the firft to rejedl 

R 4 
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it, were no ftich doSrines found in the iyf* ; 
ten),: and alledge that too as the grpund. o£ 
their reje&ion. Were it poflible that reve¬ 
lation. could have been, rendered in every re- 
lpe<5t level to our capacities and were all its 
do£trines intelligible to ourunderftandings; 
fuch men would be among the firft to tell 
us, there was nothing in it worthy the in- 
terpolitionof the great Creator; nothing that 
bore the ft amp and image of divinity.; no¬ 
thing but what it was credible and probable- 
reafon had invented; becaufe nothing but 
what fliewas able to invent. Why refer U8‘ 
to heaven, they would fay, for what couldi 
be effe&pd upon earth?, why fuppofe that to be 
the work of God, which might be the work of 
man ? If our Saviour had only taught a fyftem 
of morality fomewhat better than had been 
taught before; or enforced it by lao&ions a 
little more ingenious or powerful ; it might 
have been allowed that he was indeed fupe- 
rior to every other human being; but not 
therefore more than human; that, he had 
improved upon Solon or Socrates; but was 
not therefore a teacher come from God. 
Had his do&rines contained nothing more 
myfterious, than the properties of the tri¬ 
angle, 
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a»gle v or the. beauties of the Iliad? wefhould 
lave been told that the truth of all this was 
credible without a prophecy or a miracle; 
credible,, though no one came down from 
hem 3 ttt\ or rofe from the dead. 

Inithis objedhon, indeed, there would have 
been confiderable weight. It might not 
have been eafy to maintain that to be divine, 
which bore hardly any chara&eriftic of di- 
vihity; that to be fupernaturzft, to the pro¬ 
duction of which human nature was equal: 
The e&cellenoe of its morality will not alone 
prove the.1 divine origin of Hie gofpel. But 
we nqW find the cafe to be, what might rea- 
lonably have* been expoflfed. Revelation 
ihews every where the traces of its author. 
It teaches! plainly, what it is at prefent ne- 
ceffitry.for us to underftand} and'what'human 
wifdom had; never taught. Bht every thing 
beyond/1 this; is beyond; our comprehenfion. 
Our dependence, and our obligations, the 
rules* our- condtiCb, and’ the terms of our 
lalitvCiOnj are explicitly" revealed. But the 
exiftfenbe; the perfections; and the govern¬ 
ment^ ! Ood^ though 0 dvery where' alBrted 
Oli- ftctfgpd&lf* pfb 1 \^here'minutely ex¬ 
plained. 
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plained. In the nature of the human foul 
we are not inftrudted;'but what is enough 
for'us to know, we are allured,/that he 
who made it, made it for immortality. ' In 
the difcharge of our duty we are propnifed, 
what is fufficient to ftimulate our exertions 
and perfeverance, the afllftance of the ’holy 
fpirit ; but of the nature and degree of that 
affiftance we are not informed. If we are 
tp be brought to judgment for our thoughts', 
as well as our a&ions, for our faith, as- well 
as our works, it is by him, who fearcheth 
the heart , and feeth in fecret. If atone¬ 
ment be made for our offences againft the 
Almighty; it is by a facrifice of adequate 
value, the facrifice of the Ion of Go<h 

12. It may yet further reconcile us to the 
myfleries of our religion, if we confider, 
that we fhall be under the neceflity of be¬ 
lieving points equally myflerioys,. if we 
reje£t it. Let revelation be abandoned ;; and 
the theories of the atheift or the Deift muft 
be adopted. If we embrace the cfieerlefs 
fyflem of the former ; aqd deny not only die 
revelation,, but the exigence, of the Supreme 
Being; we fhall foon- fiftd ourfelye&qbliged:„ 

to 
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to digeft tenets as incomprehenfible, as any ’ 
articles of the Chriftian faith. The atheift 
believes the exiftence of the world without 
a Creator. If then he maintain, with one 
left of philofophers, that it has continued 
from everlafting. in nearly its prefent ftate; 
he believes that a • perpetual fucceflion of 
caufes came into operation, without any firft. 
caufe to give them exiftence and efficacy; 
and that arts and fciences, which are in con¬ 
tinual progrefs, will attain in time to that 
excellence or perfection, to which they have 
not attained in eternity. If, with another 
feCl of philofophers, he maintain that things 
came in time into their prefent form and 
order; he believes that all the marks of Ikill 
and defign in the formation of the univerfe, 
the exquifite adaptation of every thing to its 
proper purpofe, are purely accidental; that 
all the effefls of wifdom may be produced, 
without its exiftence; and that chance was 
opce able to give birth to all thefe wonders; 
though it appears to have done nothing ever-, 
fine*; With thefe and other difficulties, fo 
great; and numerous, may the atheift be 
preffed; aqd the belief of them would be¬ 
ta: upreafonable. and unphilofophical; that it : 
r, ; , has 
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has been doubted whether the character really: 
ever exited; and it is certain that very few* 
have ever openly avowed it. 

If, with the Deift, we admit a Creator* 
but deny a divine revelation; we lhall again 
find ourfelves entangledin inextricable per¬ 
plexity. In the belief of a God, we believe' 
little that we can comprehend, beyond-the 
fimple fa£t of his exigence. Of a Being 
that had no beginning; and can have no* 
end; of a Being that was not cauled by-any* 
thing, and yet ishimfelf the caufe of every 
thing; of a 1 Being that is prelent at all 
times, and in all ! places, and yet has no re¬ 
lation to time or place; of a Being, who 
cahnot do evil, and yet is morally free; of 
fiich a Being we can form no definite con- ; 
ception; his naWre. and - attributes the Deift . 
is 1 as unable to explain; as we are to illuftrftte 
the moll: inyfterious articles in our creed. If 
the ; Deifi believe that God created the world 
and immediately difnttiled it from his care; 
that hegavoto millions of livingcreatunsa 
capacity of; pteafine and pain, but left; their 
gratification to time and chance ; that he 
fitffehpfojficfll 1 evil to dCforrtr Ids work; 1 and 0 - 

moral 
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moral corruption to debafe it ; then mull he 
believe a Deity without moral attributes; & 
Deity with imperfections of power or of in¬ 
clination. If again the Deift believe that 
the whole lyftem of Judaiftn and ChrilHanity 
is error and deception; that the lawgiver of 
tbp Hebrews aftd the fuppofed redeemer of 
the >vof}d have been able to impoie on lo 
large a portion of mankind, in the belief of 
their jmiflion, their powers, and their doc¬ 
trines; if he believe that all the phenomena 
^f nature, which appear to confirm the 
truth of revelation, have been millaken and 
mifapplied ; he furely holds opinions and 
tenets not lels extraordinary and inexplica¬ 
ble, than thofe which he would reje6t as 
incredible. If the dilciples of atheifm and 
of deifin do really believe all to which their 
principles fairly and inevitably lead, they 
furely have no realon to deride the profefiors 
ef Chriftianity for too much facility in their 
belief; for adnitting do&rines to be true, 
which cannot be lcientifically explained: they 
cannot with any appearance of jullice com¬ 
plain, if we retort their own charge upon 
them; and continue to ailert the bigotry of 
a fceptic, and the credulity of an infidel. 

13. It 
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13. It may -riow perhaps be obje£led; thal 
by; the principle and tendency of thefe ob- 
fervations reafon is deprefled and degraded; 
that (he is deprived of her peculiar preroga¬ 
tive, ..to examine, determine, and dire&; 
arid reduced to the meaner office of fubmif- 
lion and obedience; that (he is made no 
longer the judge of the truth, but the (lave 
pf authority. 

'% r ' * 

In the courfe of the difquifition the proper 
province of reafon has in feveral points been 
defined or faggefted; and a very few words' 
|nore will fuffice to (hew that, in conjunc¬ 
tion with revelation, (he has (till a very im-J 
portant.talk to perform; a talk well fuited to 
her nature and her powers; a talk appointed 
by her Creator, and to which‘he feems to 
fiave intended (he (hould be confined. 

It is. the bufinefs of reafon to fet before us 
\he [errors in opinion and the defers in prac¬ 
tice, that have prevailed in the world; our 
want of (bund principles of morality, and of 
juft (Sentiments in theology4 and thus to (hew, 
the ufe, the advantage, and the neceffity of 
a divine revelation. But (hp goes beyond 

her 
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her province When (he imagines, on one 
,hand, that lhe could have difcovered by her 
own efforts the truths that have been re- 
.yealed ; or,, when (he raifes objections to 
them, on the other; becaufe they happen not 
to coincide with her notions of what is beft; 
sor to contain fome things hard to be Under¬ 
load. 

It is the bufinefs of reafon to examine the 
pretentions^ of whatever profefles itfolf to be 
ol divine. revelation ; to-fcrUtinize the - evi¬ 
dence; and to diftinguifh authenticity'from 
forgery, truth from fahhood. But when 
once the diftinClion is made; when once the 
word of God is afcertained; her duty is f be- 
licf and ; acquiefcence. She goes beyond her 
province, when (he attempts to illuftrafe 
myfteries; or complains that they (land in 
need of illuftration. » • - ■ 

v It is the'bufinefs of reafon to diftinguifo' 
-between objedts of fcience, < and obje£ls : of 
faith; to determine where demonftration 
ends, ^and testimony begins; to prove, what 
is capable of proof; but to receive with gra-’ 
titude and. fubmiflion, what (he could not 
5 have 
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.have difcovered. She goes beyond her pro¬ 
vince, when file attempts to demonftrate, 
what does not admit demonstration; or on 
that account refutes aflent, where compe¬ 
tent teftimony is produced. 

It is the bufinefs of reafon to illofitate the 
wifdom and utility of the precepts of divine 
revelation. For what the authority of the 
Creator has commanded, his goodnefe has 
generally enabled us to discover an adequate 
cauler and k is the bufinefs of rea£m to 
fhew, that his injunctions are fuited to our 
, nature and fituation; to reconcile tus to obe¬ 
dience, by difplaying its fubferviency to our 
own intereft and happinefc; and to perfuade 
us voluntarily to fulfil the duties, which au¬ 
thority might compel. But She goes beyond 
her province, when five attempts to investi¬ 
gate all the counfels of the Almighty; or 
cavils at doctrines or duties; becaufe flie 
cannot trace thoroughly their hieaning, or 
their foundation, their neceffity, of their ufe. 

It is the bufinefs of reafon, kftty, toOr- 
plain and illufirate mural precepts; to apply 
general principles to every particular cafe; 

to 
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fo decide between oppofite intferefts- and 
probabilities;' and to regulate pgr*Whflla 
Sapdudl with a view to ©jur final: ^efppjsfibi* 
fitj, But Ifie goes beyond her-pjwviaee, 
when flie fuppofep fhe oould', by any exertion 
of her own powers* have discovered tbetruft 
principles of moral duty, or fiifficieht Sane* 
(ions to enforce them;, when foe refts their 
authority and obligation on any other foun¬ 
dation than the will and word of-God. 

Reafon then is not degraded by revelation; 
but afiifted and exalted. Her prerogative is 
pot taken from her; but limited and as¬ 
certained. Sublimer- and better objects are 
piefented to her contemplation; and the is 
employed upon them with greater Satisfac¬ 
tion, and to more beneficial purpofes. Faith 
has not fuperfeded reafon; but reafon is 
made the judge of the bafis of faith. It 
is wholly contrary to found reafon, not to 
acquiefce in fcientific demonftration; it is 
hardly lefs fo, to refufe aflent to competent 
teftimony. And if myfterious doctrines are 
peither impoffible in themielves, nor incom¬ 
patible with a divine revelation; if they are 
traced by found criticifm in the word of 
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God; and that is confirmed by evidence 
fuited to the- nature and importance of the 
object; then will it be neither rational nor 
innocent to refufe our affent to them: they 
cannot be a fiifficient ground for feparating 
from the religious eftablifliment of our coun¬ 
try ;and ftill lefs, for rejecting Chriftianity 
itfelf. They will not, in the day of the Lordy 
excufe our difbelief of its truth, or our dif- 
obedience to its laws. : > .. . j 


SERMON 
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SERMON VI. 

Dir the Want oP universality in 

THE PROMULGATION AND RECEPTION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 


MARK xvi. is. 

And he /aid unto them, go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gofpel to every creature. 

Of the preceding difquifitions it has been 
the principal purpofe to maintain, that a di¬ 
vine revelation was necefiary for the inftnlc- 
tion, the virtue, and the happinefs of man¬ 
kind;. and that it has accordingly been be- 
, flowed upon them. Should the arguments, 
that have been advanced, be confidered as 
conclufive; fliould this revelation be allowed 
to have been as necefiary, as it has been re- 
prefented; an objection might then, with fome 
plaufibility be urged againft the divine origin 
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of our religion, from the want of univerfality 
in its promulgation and reception. If Chrif- 
tianitybe the revelation Tuppofed, it has been 
often afked, why are not all men equally in 
pofleflion, of what is to all of equal import¬ 
ance? Why, at leaf!:, has it not been every 
where offered ? Why have not the difciples 
obeyed the injunction of their mafter; and 
gone into all the world to preach the gofpel to 
every creature? If there be a fupreme Being 
of fuch goodnefs, as to beflow a revelation 
upon his creatures i arid Of fuch juftice, as to 
exclude all fufpicion of partiality; how fhall 
we admit that revelation to be his; by which 
alone, according to its own declarations, 
mankind can obtain falvation; but of which 
a comparatively fmall part of mankind only 
have heard; and which a proportion ftill 
fmaller have believed ? Is it not more reafon- 
"able to fuppofe, that a revelation really di¬ 
vine would have been as univerfaliy pro- 
' claimed, as it was univerfaliy neceflary or 
beneficial ? And that it would at the fame 
time have been diflinguifhed by fuch marks 
of truth and authenticity, as mull have pre¬ 
cluded any doubt upon the fubjeCl, and 
•fecured every where affent and obedience ? 

. Is 
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Js not, in fhort, the partial reception of 
Chriftianity in the world, a reafonable ground 
of objection to its credibility ? 

1 

- 1. Before \ye proceed to a more direfif 
anfwer to this objection, a few general obfer- 
vations may be made, which will at the fame 
time diminifh its force, and aftift our reafon- 
ing on the fubjedh 

The diffidence and the reftri&iong, which 
Should goyern all our difquifttions on the 
nature or the proceedings of the Deity, apply 
in their full force, and ought tp have their 
full weight, on the fubjeft before us; from its 
extent, its difficulty, and its importance. 

It is undoubtedly juft to ftippofe, that the 
Deity will always do what is wifeft and bcft: 
but it is not juft to fuppofe, that he muft al¬ 
ways do what we may conceive to be wife 
and good; or that he will always enahle us 
to judge of it, when it has been done. We 
are too apt haftily to conclude that Chrifti- 
anity ought to have been promulgated equally 
to all mankind; and to fuggeft various ex¬ 
pedients, by which, we imagine, this might 

S 3 have 
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have been effeiled. Yet it is by no'means 
certain, either that the Deity was bound to 
give this univerfality to his revelation; or that 
any of thofe expedients were pra&icable in 
themfelves, or fufficient for fo important a 
purpofe. 

To reafon as if it had been incumbent 
upon the Almighty to have given the ftrongeft 
poflible evidence to Chriftianity; as if the 
proofs ought to have been fo numerous and 
manifeft, that neither negligence nor preju¬ 
dice could withftand them ; this is to reafon 
with little other grounds than what our own 
Fancy has formed. Our inveftigations fhould 
,be confined to the teftimony that has been 
given; whether it be fufficient to latisfy a 
candid enquirer; and whether we ffiall be 
juftified in rejeiting the evidence we have 
only becaufe we have not more. 

It is rio lefs inconclufive, than it is pre- 
fumptuous, to form in our own minds cer¬ 
tain notions and principles relpeiling the na- 
ure and attributes of the Deity; and then to 
infer from them, againft the evidence "of 
fails, that he was bound in point of juftiQe 

or 
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or neceffity to effect every thing, to which 
our fuppofitiohs lead. That it was incum¬ 
bent upon the Almighty to bellow all his 
bleflings, and therefore the light of the gof- 
pel, equally upon all men, is a gratuitous af- 
lumption of our own, built upon this errone¬ 
ous and dangerous bafis: and were it well- 
founded, would make the Deity no longer 
the Ipontaneous author of his own bleffings; 
byt a palfive inftrument, diredled by an over¬ 
ruling fatality. Iriftead of concluding that 
the Creator is bound to adopt any given mode 
of proceeding in the difpenfation of his blelT- 
ings, becaufe it appears to us to be fit and 
right; it is much more rational to conclude 
that any given mode of proceeding is fit and 
right, becaufe it has been adopted. 

Obfervatipns, like thefe, are.continually re¬ 
peated; becaufe they are continually necelfary; 
to guard us againft haftily railing objections, 
on account of what we conceive to, be diffi¬ 
culties ; and to aflift filch folutions of thole 
difficulties, as may not of themfeives fully 
fatisfy the underllanding, The prefent life 
appears to be a Hate of trial* of the faculties 
of our minds, as well as of the merits 

ouj" actions; of our candour and humility, 
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our fruit andrefignation to the word uf our 
Creator; as well as of their practical fruits, 
juftice and benevolence to /our fellow-cnea- 
tnres. It is the time of probation for our 
faith, as well as for our Works. 

But though we cannot pretend at all times, 
nof perhaps at any time, fully to account for 
the proceedings of providence; yet in what 
materially concerns ourfelves, he has in his 
goodnefs generally enabled us to difcover fuch 
reafons for his conduit, as may vindicate his 
own perfections, and fatisfy reafonable minds; 
as may, if not amounting to demonstration 
and certainty, be at ieaft a fufficient ground 
of faith and refignation. For the want of 
univerfality in the Chriftian revelation fuch 
caufes may be affigned, as will acquit its au¬ 
thor of partiality, and remove all objection 
On that ground to its credibility. 

2. In the nature and circumftances of 
Chriftianity itfelf may be found many rea¬ 
fons for fuppofing the defign to have been; 
not that its promulgation lhould be local 
aad partial; but that the knowledge and.ad¬ 
vantages of it lhould be every where dif- 
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fufed; ds they are every where of efientiaA 
importance to human happioefs. When we 
confider the preparation and lolemnity, with 
which it was introduced; by the feparatioa 
of the Jews from the reft of mankind ; jyr 
the types and emblems in the law of Moles; 
by the feries of prophets, and their miracles 
and predictions; and.by the perfonal dignity 
of its immediate author: When we confider 
again its own effential character; its doc¬ 
trines announcing the moral government of 
God ; its precepts, evidently calculated to 
teach univerfal morality; and the eternal 
fan&ions by which they are enforced; its 
•pbfitive inftitutions, enjoined upon all its 
followers; its obvious utility in the inter- 
courfe of life; the preternatural means em¬ 
ployed for its propagation and eftablilhment; 
and the exprefs declarations of our Saviour 
and his apoftles; we fhall no longer doubt its 
being intended as an univerlal benefit and 
bleffing; for the improvement and the lalva- 
tion of all the Ions of men. With thefe 
circumftances, indeed, the gainlayer fortifies 
has objection: but we confider them as con- 
flituting a ftrong probability, that his ob¬ 
jection will one day be removed; that the 

light 
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. light of revelation will in due feafon vifit 
every country of the world. Why it has 
not yet effe&ed its own beneficial purpofes, 
will then be the only point in qu eft ion: and 
it will not be difficult to (hew, that this cir- 
cumftance affords no reafbnable ground, to 
deny its being, what it profefles itfelf to be, 
the gift of God to man. 

O 


3. That the Chriftian revelation has not 
be«h given to all men; or not given equally 
and immediately to all; ought not to be corn* 
lidered as an objection to its authenticity; un- 
lefs it can deftroy the value or the reality of 
many other of the beft gifts of heaven, to 
find that they alfo are beftowed unequally 
and occafionally. The light and heat of the 
fun, and the rain and the dews of heaven, are 
confefledly the appointment and the gift of 
the great parent of the univerfe: and they 
are indifpenfably neceffary, not only to our 
comfort and enjoyments; but to the fubfiftr 
ence of every part of the creation. Yet they 
are irregularly and partially diftributed. They 
* are at one time too fcanty for their own purr 
pofes; and at another, pernicious by their 
jexcefs. While one region is ojppreffed by 

the 
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.the (torching rays of a vertical (un; another, 
by his didance or obliquity, differs all the 
feverities of cold and darknefs: and while 
■the want or delay of the fhpwer condemns 
one didrift to hopelefs .derility ; another is 
overwhelmed by the ravages of an inun¬ 
dation. 

Reafon itfelf, the fupreme endowment of 
■the human mind, is didributed to its poflef- 
iors in very different proportions: and while 
one man (eems hardly raifed by his intellec¬ 
tual faculties above the beads of the field ; 
another appears to approach to the know¬ 
ledge and illumination of angels. All the 
acquifitions of reafon are, as might be ex- 
peflcd, like the reafon from which they pro¬ 
ceed, unequal, local, and occafional. Our 
•dilcoveries in art and fcience, and our im¬ 
provements in civil policy, have not only beeh 
made in didant parts and didant periods of 
the world; but are at this day poflefled in 
very different degrees by different nations and 
different individuals. All the perfonal ad¬ 
vantages of health and drength; all the gifts 
of fortuneand all the enjoyments of life, are 
-£re flowed in very various proportions: but this 
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does not diminish; for it probably augments, 
their value and their ufe; and ought not . to 
diminifh our gratitude or fctisfa&ioo. Nor 
is the variety of our endowments' and capa- 
cities a more juft ground of complaint againft 
Providence, than the variety of his creatures 
in the world; that brutes are not equal to 
men, and men to angels. 

Nature and revelation have this remark- 
able fimilitude: both bear ftrong traces df 
their divine origin; yet in both are fottnd 
what appear to us irregularites and defeats. 
Though both are evidently wile and goodf; 
yet we can eafily conceive it poffible that both 
-might have been good and wife in i» higher 
-degree. But this is fuppofition only; aind thp 
effential attibutes of the Deity fhould lead us 
to conclude that it cannot he well-founded. 
What reafons of wifdom or benevolence 
might induce the Creator to permit this ir¬ 
regularity in the promulgation of his gofpel, 
is not now the queftion. Its exiftence can- 
-not be doubted. But as long as the fame ui- 
regukuity is obfervafcde in . many of the ope- 
'ratiohs of nature; it can form np particular 
r obje&ion to the truth of revelation. If w 
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were warranted in concluding, that Chrif- 
tiariity is not the gift of heaven; becaofe it 
ii Uneqttttlly imparted to mankind: the fame 
iWeguterity tauft warrant the fame cortclu- 
fion with refpedt to human reafon *: and on a 
principle' ftot very diffimilar, the calamities of 
life might W adduced to prove, that life it- 
felf cannot be the gift of God. 

4. Of the obje&ion to the Chriftian reve¬ 
lation, from its want of univerfality, one 
principle feature has always been, that' it 
was not communicated at a more, early 
period ©f.the world; that fo many generations 
were iiaffered to pafs away without any op¬ 
portunity of knowing it; andconfcquaitly of 
profiting by its doctrines and its bleffing 3 . 

The fa£t is certainly true; but the objec¬ 
tion founded upon it feems to be by no means 

* This argument is actually urged by Cotta in Cicero* 
De Nat. Deor. 3. 26 et feqq. Where he contends, that 
as reafon by being abuled has dpne fomuch mifehief, man¬ 
kind had been better without it j and that as right reafon 
has been granted only to a few, it cannot be the -gift of the 
gpds to any. A remarkable inftance to what wretched 
reafoning and falfe conclufions philofophy may be reduced* 
• when pot affifted by divine revelation. 

4 unanfwer- 
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unanfwerable.; and therefore not conclufiv«f 
againft the truth of the religion we profeJ^* ? 
Jf the Chriftian revelation was intgpded fofc 
the inftru&ion and benefit of mankind in* 
general j. it would naturally be gi.ve£ at the-t 
period -moft likely to anfwer Jits own. pur- ■ 
pofe§;; wjjen it was moft probable the greater 
numbers would embrace it; when had the 
faireft chance to attain that univerfality, for 
which we contend it was defigned* V 1 f- 

> . . .a 

- They< who ■ complain that the ©hriftian 
revelation was not imparted at a period fuf-t 
ficiently early, may repeat the complaint 
againft every other period that cau be named j 
till they have carried us back to-the timq 
whemredemptiomfirft became neeeflary; tq 
the hour when by the tranfgreffion of our 
firft parents Jin entered the world-; and death 
by Jin. But had the Redeemer then ap-» 
peared upon earth, it is obvious that the great 
purpofes of his appearance coukTnot have 
been obtained; at leaft not in any mode limi- 
lar to that which has been pupfued.; In a 
world inhabited only by a fingk.'family, how 
could he have taught, by his inftru&ion or 
his example,-the principles of good morals, 

or 
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or the relative duties of focSial life ? ' Who 
could have been, on brie hand, his hearers 
and difciples; and who, on the: other, would 
have occafioned his fufferings; and con¬ 
demned him to' death ? Who could have 
attefted his . miracles and his dodtrines; or 
recorded them for the benefit of pofterity ? 

; • There can be no doubt but our flrft 
parents, received from divine inftrudtion a 
knowledge of human duty. Yet this know¬ 
ledge was* even before the flood,, fo far cor¬ 
rupted or loft, as to have ceafed to anfwer 
the end for which it had been given. For it 
is erfprefsly declared, that to punifh this 
corruption or lofs was the caufe and intention 
of the deluge. Divine inftrudtion was again 
communicated to the family that efcaped the. 
general calamity. But was foon almoft-ob¬ 
literated in the heathen world ; and too often 
abufed or corrupted even amongft the Jews 
themfelves. If then. our Saviour had ap¬ 
peared either before the judgment of the flood, 
or within a few centuries after it; what could 
have preferved his dodtrines and precepts from 
the fate of other divine, communications,? 
What could have fecured the great purpofe 

for 
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for which they were defigned; their be-* 
coming the role and law and falvatrion of all 
fuceeeding generations ? 

But fuppofing thefe difficulties iurmounted; 
had Chriftianity been promulgated at an ear-, 
lier period of the world, it muft. ftill have 
wanted, what conftitutes an eflential part of 
its evidence, the exiftence,the feries, and the 
completion of the prophecies. Our Saviouj 
could not have appealed, for the truth of his 
pretenfions, to the records of the people 
amorigft whom he ihould have appeared, be* 
fore fuch records exifted, or their credit was 
eftabliflied, He could not have claimed their 
belief in him, on the ground-of their belief in 
their own prophets: nor could we at this 
day have compared his cbara&er and his ac¬ 
tions with the predi&ions that defcribe them: 
we could not have fupported the credit of the 
New Teftament, on its conformity to the 
•feriptures of the Jews. 

Had the Redeemer appeared at an earlier 
period of the world, another fpecies of 
evidence muft have wanted much of its natu¬ 
ral weight. The power of working miracles 

has 
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fia$ always been confidered as the proper teft 
of a teacher come from God. But till the 
ordinary courfe of nature had been long and 
attentively obfervedtill it was known to be 
■fixed, tegular and uniform; its occasional 
interruption would have excited little fur- 
prife. The mighty works of the Saviour 
would hardly have been confidered as mira¬ 
culous. They would ,not have imprefled 
themfelves on the minds of men, as adequate 
evidence of divine authority; as unqueftion- 
able vouchers for Supernatural truth. ’ 

Suppofing again thefe additional difficul¬ 
ties removed; fiippofing the exigence and 
completion of the prophecies; fuppofing his 
iuftra&ions delivered, his miracles admitted, 
and every other function of the Redeemer 
fulfilled; how were thefe things to be re¬ 
corded and preferved for the information and 
advantage of pofterity? Till an alphabet 
was invented, and introduced into general 
practice, the hiftory and evidence of reve¬ 
lation ; our rule of faith and condu6l; the 
terms of our acceptance and falvation, could 
have been.franfmitted to us only by tra¬ 
dition. The gofpel could have received 

T fittip' 
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little fupport from any fixed and pernianent 
records ; rto confirmation from the notice 
of cotemporary authors ; from the hoftilities 
of its enemies; or the vindications of its 
friends. We have no indifputable evidence 
that the drt of alphabetical writing was 
known, and certainly none that it was in 
general ufe, till fome ages after the deluge: 
and how. the gofpel could by tradition only 
•for more than twenty centuries have been 
preferved at all; or if preferved, upon what 
principles it could have required and obtained 
attention and credit; it is fortunately not in¬ 
cumbent.upon us to determine. This diffi¬ 
culty preffes upon thofe only, who think the 
Redeemer ought to have appeared, as foon 
as redemption became neceflary; that the 
Chriftian revelation fhould have been more 
nearly coeval with mankind. 

Admitting, however, that even in this 
there was no difficulty; admitting, what has 
indeed been maintained, that the figns of 
articulate founds, as well as the power of 
uttering the founds themfelves; . that an al¬ 
phabet, as well as a language, was given by 
revelation from heaven; and admitting that 
: * it 
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.it Was given even to the earlieft inhabitants 
of the earth; ftill at leaft one reafon of con- 
fiderable weight may be affigned for the 
delay in the promulgation of the £ofpel. 
It was of importance to the fuccefs of 
Chriftianity to poftpone the publication of 
it, till its neceffity fhould be apparent and 
confefled ; till the general prevalence of 
idolatry, and a confeqUent corruption of mo¬ 
rals equally general, fhould have made men 
fenfible of their own inability to attain the 
knowledge of true religion; or to fecure the 
performance of the moral and focial duties; 
and therefore the more willing to receive, 
what promifed to be of fuch elTential fer- 
vice to both. It is true that the prepof- 
feflions and prejudices, the paffions, opinions, 
and habits of the Gentiles, as well as of the 
Jews, at the time of our Saviour’s appear¬ 
ance, prevented too maqy from paying at¬ 
tention to thefe conliderations; to evidence 
of this'nature in favour of the gofpel. But 
to the candid and judicious of all fucceed- 
ing generations, it has formed an argument 
of important ufe and efficacy. It has en- 
iabledi; us to compare the advantages of 
Chrijli&nity, with the evils it is calculated 
T 2 to 
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to remove; to eonfider that a t credible, 
which is fo highly beneficial \ to fee that the 
Creator would probably give, what was fo 
ncceflary to the happiness of his ^natures. 

Thefe difficulties exifted in their greateft 
force in the earlieft periods of the world* 
Every century, as it pafifed, took away 
fbmething from their weight: hot they ffeem 
to have been completely removed only at 
the era, when the Redeemer a&ually ap¬ 
peared vrpon: earth. That era was indeed 
diftinguifhed by many important eircum- 
fiances of its own, peculiarly favourable to 
the extenfive propagation of the gofpeL 

The expectation of fome mighty deliverer 
about thfs period had been very generally 
excited; not only amongft the people, to 
i whom were committed the oracfee of God*, 
but throughout aim oft all the countriesof 
the Eaft. The prophecies- had frequently 
and progreffively announced foch an event % 
and fbme of them in a good meafure fixedthe 
time of their own completion*- The Jews 
had been repeatedly and widely dwarfed 
amongft foreign nations. Their character 
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?&d fcgnners, as well as their fcriptures, had 
become extensively k-nown; and thefe fcrip-i 
tures themfelves had been translated into the 
language then Studied by all, who afpired to 
the reputation of learning. Had revelation 
broken in abruptly upon mankind, without 
any fuch introduction and preparation, it 
might have excited more wonder than be¬ 
lief; it might have rather awed men into 
febmiSfion, than produced rational convic¬ 
tion. And had it been longer delayed, re¬ 
cords and prophecies might have become ob- 
fcure and questionable; and hope and expec¬ 
tation either been deluded by impofture; or 
languished Of themSelves, and funk into heed- 
leSs incredulity. ! 

v . t : ’ , , i ' ' 

At this era too the Jews were in a Situa¬ 
tion the mod: favourable to the promulga¬ 
tion of Christianity. They were conquered, 
but not difperfed; fubjeCt to a foreign powers 
hut Still united as a nation; and with a few 
restrictions, in poffeffion of their own polity 
and laws. By thefe means their records were 
preferved, and their worShip tolerated; their 
civil power was regulated; and their whole 
conduCt obferved and known. Had they 
.' T 3 been 
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been deftroyed or difperfed; their -hiftory, 
their prophecies, and their typical cferemo- 
nies might have been defttoyed or dilpetfe'd 
with them; and much of the beft evidence 
of our religion weakened or loft: and 1 had' 
they been Hill unfubdued. aftd independent, 
thefe circumftances would have beeri left 
fpeedily, left minutely/ and left extent! vely 
known. They might have put the Saviour 
to death more early or more fecretly; arid 
their proceedings would nt>t -have been offir.' 
cially communicated 1 by a Roman governor 
to his imperial mafter, / ■ <*. ■ 

, r . 4 

• 1 • | 

At this era again mankind enjoyedalmoft 
an univerfal peace. In the earlieft ages;of 
the world, its inhabitants were divided into 
petty communities, differing from each ol&er 
in language, manners, interefts, and, liaper¬ 
ditions ; and were confequently in' a Hate* 
very unfavourable to the wide extenfton.of 
information; to the propagation of a religion 
intended for their general reception asad 
benefit. When larger monarchies were fefta*. 
bjiftiedj they were engaged, in alpaoft-un- 
oeafing hoftilities? for the great obje#si-eif 
their ambition and purfuit were military 
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gipry,, add the ©xtenfion of their dominions. 
But at the period under confideration, the 
Romans had become matters qf the greateft 
part of. the known, world. All refinance had 
ceafed; and mankind enjoyed the bleflings 
of peace, in return for their fubje&ion. This, 
left the minds of men at leifure to receive 
inftru&ion;. and the genexal.intercourfe.be- 
tween different countries facilitated its com-\ 
munication. Their previous progrett in 
other arts and feiences had enabled them' 
to 'comprehend what was taught on the; 
Ipbje^t of religion; to examine its evidence,! ' 
and judge of its pretenlions. Though the 
learning of the Romans was fometimes 
employed to oppofe Chriftianity in argument, 
and their power to persecute its preachers; 
yet was .it by this means brought ; forward to 1 
notice and attention; and, as in every other 
conteft, the truth continued to gain ground; 
the wifdom of providence drew gopd out of 
evil; the propagation of his religion, from, 
what was intended for it 3 fuppreflion. 

* 

Surely then the period of the appearance of 
the Redeemer, was better calculated than any 
T 4 that 
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‘ that went before it, to give- fuccefe to hk 
million. What oar fcriptures call the fultej* r: 
of time y was indeed the time moft likelyta; 
give that univerfality to revelation, for which, 
we maintain, it was intended. As for there* : 
fore as the time alone is concerned, iaftead 
of forming an objection to the divine-origin . 
of the gofpelj it is rather an argument- in. - 
favour of its authenticity! it. fhould prove, 
not the failure of its purpofe, but the wif* 
dom of its author*. Why this period, with' 
gdl its advantages, has not hitherto been the 
means of difoufing revelation upiverfelijs. 
remains ytf. to be enquired. 

5, It is in the firft place to be observed, thst| s 
Chrifoianity is not y^t univerfaUy diffufodi 
becaufe it appears to be only in its 

* That Chrift did not appear more early upon earth is.^ 
not, it might be obferved, independently of other circum- 
ftances, an ohjc&ion to the reality or the defign of his 
appearance; any more than it is an obje&ion to the x&Altf ■ 
or the advantages of the voyage of Columbus; that k was, 
not made by Hanno or Eudoxus. The truth of Chris¬ 
tianity il not more affe&ed by the time of its promulga¬ 
tion to the world; than the xlifetfvtries of Newton are 
invalidated; becaufe thfy } were not made l^ Aixdiiinedei 
or Pythagoras, 

*' towards 
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towards what, we fuppofe, will be its ulti¬ 
mate eftabiifhraent. Th&t the communica- 
tion of religious knowledge to the Jews was 
, gradual and progreffive; and that each por¬ 
tion opened the way for the ' introduction of 
the next; till they were at length fully pre¬ 
pared for the reception of our Saviour and 
his gofpeh has been repeatedly fhewn by the 
advocates of revelation ;and, as far as the 
mode of proceeding only is concerned, hot 
denied by its adverfaries; and that the pro- 
grefis of Chtiftidnity fince has been in like 
manner gradual and occafibnil, its own his¬ 
tory will abundantly teftify; The gofpelwas 
at firft publifhed to the world by its author 
alone. It was then propagated by a final! and 
feledt nuiftber of his difciples and apoftles : 
and a considerable : time elapfcd before it 
ipread-beyond the limits of a firigle nation; 
of no great extent, power, or celebrity. 
Amongft the Gentiles afterwards its progfefs 
Was fiill flow and gradual*; beginning 'Wlth 
fingie churches, colle&ed by fingle apoftles ; 
till time’and oircumfiances gave it importance 
and extenfipn. During its infkncy inched it 
was fupported by preternatural affiftance; by 
the power of working miracles, and the 

advantages 
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advantages of ii)^k*tion grated to, its? 
preachers 4. and by whatever eUe was neoef T 
l^ry* of the peculiar care and. protection qf 
providence. But when its followers had in. 
various nations ; become numerous* and wotfo 
fprmed into regular foqieties 1 when its hif?. 
tory, its doftrines, and its precepts had been 
fixed in. permanent records, to whithon aUl 
occafions the nec effary appeals could bemade*. 
it Was then that ; the. vifible interpofition of 
heaven was withdrawn; and. tfee .-j-eligiqje left' 
tp.m^ke .its way by human : and ordinary^ 
ipeans; by the'force of its ; e^dence< and, the. 
value of its do&rines} by the utility; of its 
precepts, and the talents and ddiggnqe of its 
teachers; affiftedonly by fuqh protection from 
providence, as we believe him always tot 
beftow on his own bleffings, for the benefit 
of his creatures, . : 

t • 

The prqgrefs of revelation therefore muft 
now,.be expected to referable • that', of every." 
other acquifitiop, which heaven allows, man¬ 
kind to make: and the defign^ of ; the AI-. 
mighty feems to be r . that every improvement 
fhould be gradual, and progrefiiy,ei < the joint 
effeft of his providence apd o\j$ own. oxer-. 

tions. 
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tlons. Mankind have obtained their'know** 
Jfedgey hot-by fyftems,: but: by; portions;. not 
by intuition and illumination; but by con*, 
tinued application • and.ftudy*/; i JEvery art ami 
fcience has' been extended; by ::<3egrees;Aas 
men became capable of making new difeo- 
varies 1 themfelvfes ; or i of recciymg' and jte- 
Ikhing-tbem, b/herii made by mcfcefuccefs*. 
ftrf ftudentsw' - ; Iti is 1 trufe that circumflaince*) 
pcculiarly unfevcfurable hate; fometimesue*-: 
tarded improvement op: one-hand; or ntem 
qf extraordinary talentsadyanced It fuddealy, 
and rapidly, on the other; that ode; nation, 
has -flood ftill or loft grotmd^ while anhthef 
has made ’ its; mod: important acquifitjohsj 
yet ftill the! progrefs in general,has conti*; 
wiied t almoft levery age has availed itfelf ofi 
the difeo^eries already ’• made 7 ' and added. 
fomethingAto the knowledge of thofe that' 
went beforeit. It is indeed only by one ac- 
quifition that men become capable of ano¬ 
ther. Had many of^ur modern improve¬ 
ments in art andfcience; bad our difebveries 
in chymiftry, navigation, or aftronomy been 
offered to the early inhabitants of the earth; 
they cduld%ot have been benefited; for 1 they 
cddld not have uhderftood whait was offered. 

They 
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They would prob^y b^e. «fcber derided 
them,as the artifices of impoftvire; or dreaded; 
them as the productions of the power* of 
magic; but they iceltainly could not have.' 
applied them tp thepurpofesof life. 

-That ife; was-indeed the ddigaaf provi*' 
dence, that Ghriftiahity Iherfld he gradually. 
diffufed among!! mankind, ndt coaly dppeairat 
from its hiHory but jfeems to- he pointed ant 
in tiie iUu&ratioaa. employed by' our Saviour) 
hihifrlfr ; He compares, his gjalpel to a feed? 
that while he, who cafi it into the groundf 
Jkoutd fieejt and, rife night and day, would 
faring andgroyu.u/k, fu •kn&weth not how; uiL 
the fruit was brought forth. Ho tells us 
that the kingdom of heanren~is.like.to a gram 
df 'mttflardfeed ; which, though the JmaUafl 
of all feeds, is when grown the greatefl 
among herbs; and the birds of the- air, come 
and lodge in. its branches: that it is a little 
leaven hid in three manures of meal, .till, the: 

whole he leavened, 

.1 . ' 

i 

It is from- confideration* lj&* thefe, we. 
conclude, that providence bellows all 
bleffiaigs at fuch times and ihfuch proportions,:' 

r as y 
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as are belt fuited to our previous attainments, 
and prefent circumftances; when we are beft 
prepared to profit by his mercies. We fhould 
always coniider, not only what it may be fit 
for him to beftow; but for us to receive; not 
merely what it is poffible for an all-perfeCt 
Being to do; but what can be done with ad¬ 
vantage for beings every way imperfect like 
ourfelves. It'is thus, then, that revelation, 
like every other bleffing, has been given. 
And that Chriftianity is not yet every where 
known, or has not every where produced its 
full effeCts, cannot alone be a fofficient reafon 
for rejecting it: unlefs we fhould be juftified 
in rejecting our prefent acquifitions in art and 
fciencb, becaufe they are not yet brought to 
perfection; or not yet Univerfally taught and 
adopted. 

b. In oppofition to this reafbning it may be 
.urged that from the peculiar nature of reve¬ 
lation; from its fupeqpr value and fuperiof 
neceflity; it might have been expended to 
have been diftinguifhed in its progrefs from, 
fciences merely human; and to have been 
communicated univerfally and effectually. 
^That the progrefe ©f Chriftianity ought to 

have 
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have been diftinguifhed from the progrefj of 
fcience in general, may very fafely be ad* 
toitted i for it has been abundantly fo diftin* 
guifhed. Not to dwell on the detail of more 
minute cireumftances; the completion of pro* 
phecies, and the working of miracles, during 
its introduction and its infancy, were iurely 
diftinCtions every way worthy of thewifdom 
from above. But with refpeCt to its being 
univerfally and effectually communicated, one 
important queftion will be, in what manner 
this could be effected. . ; . • 

The method, which our fcriptures, inform 
us was purfued, for communicating revela¬ 
tion to mankind, was fuch as might naturally 
have been expected: to impart it firft to 
agents feledted for the purpofe; and to autho- 
rife them to inftruCt the world at large; fur- 
nifliing them at the fame time with creden¬ 
tials fufficient, not only to convince the judg¬ 
ment of the candid enquirer; but to engage 
his affeClions in its favour. : •,. \ 

To this plan of proceeding, however, pi) 
account of its fuppofed inefficacy, the .objec¬ 
tion has been made ; and .two others^ and, I 

think, 
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think, two only, entitled to notice, have been 
fuggefted. The firft to' imprefs the truths of 
Ghriftianity by divine infpiration. fo forcibly 
upon the mind of each individual; that they 
fhall become the conftant and unerring'guide 
of his fentiments and conduft t the other, to 
publifh its dd&rines/and produce its evidence* 
as often as> maybe’ required; whenever deep* 
ticifm' or infidelity fhall oppofe it. It does 
not feerri difficult to fhew, however, that 
both thefe methods are lefs eligible than that 
which they would fupplant; that they are 
liable to greater inconveniences, than thofe 
which they profefs to prevent or remove.' 

If the former of thefe methods were pur- 
fued; the infpiration or impulfe upon the 
mind of each individual, would either be ir- 
refiflihle, or it would not. If it were irre- 
fiftible, it would immediately take away all 
our freedom of will and a&ion; and confe- 
quently deftroy all the diflindlions between 
obedience and tranfgreffion, and all the equity 
of punifhment or reward. It muff indeed re¬ 
duce the man to a flate ofmechanifm; -and 
confound the whole fyfiem of the religion, 
which it is intended to propagate. 1 — i: ' * 
v ’ ' - ' If 
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If it were hot irrefiftible \ it ought fiil to 
be efficacious. If we retained under it the 
full exercife of our faculties; if we remained 
at liberty to obey or to negleft it j this would 
leave us in our faith and obedience, juft 
where we are at prefent. With refpefl to the 
obligation upon the mind of the individual, it 
would be no way preferable to the plan that 
has been adopted; and with refpeft to the 
public, it would be expofed to much greater 
inconveniencies. As there would be no fixed 
itandard of truth ; no univerfal rule of con- 
*du£t; no acknowledged authority, to which 
appeals could be made; there would be no 
criterion, by which the errors of ignorance 
could be corrected; or the extravagancies of 
enthufiafm reftrained; by which the preten¬ 
sions of the hypocrite could be tried; or peace 
and uniformity preferved in faith or worftiip, 
principle or practice. 

Were the fecond method purfued, it would 
probably foon difappoint its own purpofes^ 
Were miracles, the proper evidence of a di¬ 
vine revelation, to be repeated, as often as 
doubt or infidelity might require, they would 
foon ceafe to excite wonder or attention; 

they 
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they would foon ceafe to be confidered as pre¬ 
ternatural ; and therefore as a fufficient tes¬ 
timony of preternatural truth. When our 
Saviour with a few loaves fed a numerous 
multitude, they believed without hefitatioii 
that the food had been miraculoufly multi-* 
plied; for they immediately exclaimed; this 
is of a truths that prophet that Jhould come into 
the world. But we, who are conftantly fed 
by a multiplication of the fruits of the earth 
equally wonderful, behold it without furprife 
or emotion; with little reflection upon the 
power or goodnefs of him who gives it. -Yet 
the principal difference feems to be, that the 
former miracle was Angle and occafional j 
and that the latter is annual and familiar. 
The former was a fenfible deviation from the 
eftablifhed order of things; the latter was or¬ 
dained at the creation of the world; and is 
continued by the fixed laws of nature. The 
comparifon, however, is fufficient to fhew 
what would be the probable conftquence o£ 
our greater familiarity with miracles. Their 
efFe& would fbon be wholly loft; and, inftead 
of fpreading revelation more widely, or 
eftablifhing it more firmlyevery repetition 
of them would weaken its bell teftimony; 

U and 
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and leave it/at l^ft without any decifive evi¬ 
dence whatever.- 

Thefe methods, then, and probably , all 
Others that could be devifed, appear lefs eli¬ 
gible than that which has been purfucd: and 
it fliQuld not in candour be urged as an ob¬ 
jection to the truth of our religion, that the 
plan adopted for its propagation, has not yet 
produced any other effe&s, than thofe which 
might naturally have been expeCted. 

. t 

7. Jjuppofmg, however, that by either of 
thefe methods, or by any other that can be 
iuggefted, the truth of. revelation were irre- 
fiftibiy impreffed upon the human mind; it 
might be attended with fuch effe&s, as would 
in a great meafure difappoint its own pur- 
pofes. Were our belief of a future ffate, by 
mtuition,. . by inspiration* by continual mira¬ 
cles, op.by' any other means whatever, im¬ 
proved: into- indifputable certainty; the im- 
preffion might be too ftrong tor due attention 
t|o the duties of the, prefent life. It muft 
greatly reftrain, if it did not deftrov, our 
freedom of thought and choice. It would in 
no fmall degree confound the diflinClions of 

charac- 
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character; by awing all difpofitions into 
filence and fubmiflion. Above all, it might 
fo wholly engrofs our minds, as to fuperfede 
worldly attachments, and all the ufual in-' 
citementsto induftry; as to withdraw our at¬ 
tention from the progrefs of human affairs, 
and the claims of civil fociety. Men might 
be too much engaged with the profpe&s of 
futurity; and too little with the cares and 
offices of life : meditation and devotion might 
fill their thoughts and their hours; and the' 
plough and the loom be fuffered to Hand hill. 
It is not poffible to pronounce with certainty 
on the confequences of any hate of things, of 
which we have had no experience. But that 
fomething like what has been hated would be 
the effect of the fyftem fuppofed, is neither 
improbable in itfelf, nor wholly without evi¬ 
dence to fupport it. St. Paul had frequent 
occafion to call back his converts to the ordi¬ 
nary duties of their refpeffive hationsand 
we are told that all whobelieved were together, 
and had all things in common ; and fold their 
pojfefjions and goods ; and parted them to all 
men , as every man had need. And they , con¬ 
tinuing daily with one accord in the temple , 
and breaking bread from houfe to houfe , did eat 
U 2 their 
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their meat with gladnefs andJinglenefs of heart. 
This feems nothing' more than what might 
naturally be expe&ed, while the miracles of 
the apoftles were immediately before their 
eyes: nor was it impraflicable or ruinous in 
a fmall fociety, furrounded, and confequently 
prote&ed, by a larger community. But were 
fuch fentiments and condu6l to become per¬ 
manent and general; the human character 
and human fociety muft affume a new form; 
and it is by no means clear that the neceffafy 
arts of life would be cultivated and fupported. 
It is the hope of terreftrial advantages; the 
love of riches or diftinbiion ; the profpe£t of 
future eafe and indulgence; it is, in one word, 
the incitement of our paffions, that prompts 
us to action and exertion; that fometimes 
indeed impels men to vice; but which at the 
lame time gives exercife to all our virtues; 
which provides for our fubfiftence and enjoy¬ 
ment ; and in a great meafure conftitutes that 
probation of difpofition and condu#, which 
revelation alfures us was intended by our 
Creator, As Chriftianity is now offered to 
bur acceptance, room is left for thefe incite¬ 
ments and their effebls : fufficient motives to 
temporal intereft are compatible with due at- 
- • tention 
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tention to the Jnjunftions of religion. And it 
ought not to be made an objection to the truth 
of revelation; that it does not compel, where 
it profefies only to perfuade ; that fome have 
not,embraced, what all are at liberty to refufe. 

8 . With this gradual and progreflive ad¬ 
vancement of revelation others again are ftill 
diflatisfied; becaufe it is not more regular and 
rapid; becaufe it feems, that not only a length 
of time beyond all calculation will be required 
to give it that univerfality, for which we- 
maintain it is intended; but that the diflolu- 
tion of the world itfelf is an event much more 
probable, than the univerfal eftablilhment of 
the golpel.* > 

That 

* It has been obferved, that as the world at large, like' 
every’individual, has had its infancy and- its growth; it 
will, like them, have alfo its old age arid decline; and that 
it is much more probable fuch decline is approaching; than 
that yet greater improvements in fcience and virtue are to’ 
be expected. 

In fupport of this notion it has been further obferved, 
that periods of time (omewhat fimilar elapfed between the 
creation and the deluge; between the deluge and the birth 
of Chrift; and between the birth of Chrift and the prefent 
day. And it is fuppofed from thence, that we are now pro- 

U i babl y 
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That the world is to be ppinfidered usverg- 
mg towards its decline,, is lb; far from being 
admitted, that the contrary, it is, thought, 
may be much more plaulibly maintained. 
Many obje^is in nature, andalmoil every cir- 
cumftance in human life, may lead us to 

. ' J i ■ 

bably ag^inon the eve of fome mighty change in the order 
of things ; perhaps the diflblution of the world. 

With refpe& to this calculation on the fimilar periods of 
time, it appears altogether fanciful and vifionary,; and it is 
attempted to be (hewn above, that fo far from the wctflxPs 
being probably bn the decline, the probability is much 
ftronger On the other fide. 


Widi~rdpe& to the companion between mankind in ge¬ 
neral andean individual; it by no means follows that be- 
caufe a refemblance has been difeovered in fome particulars, 
it muft therefore hold good in all. A fanciful illuftration 
is not a conclufive argument. The human frame in an in¬ 
dividual* cannot be preferved in its vigour beyond a certain 
period; it can by no art be fecured againft decay and diffo- 
lution. But the human race is in a great degree renewed 
by every new generation ; and for any thing we can dif- 
<;over to the contrary, is capable of being renewed without 
end. That the human race indeed have, figuratively at 
leaft, had their infancy and their growth, like an indivi¬ 


dual, is certainly true; and it is. poflible they may have 
tjjeir maturity and decay. But before it ran be rendered 
probable .that fuch' deray is approaching, it muft be proved 
that they have already reached their maturity: and that is 
yery point jn quefiion. . • • ; /* 
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luppofe, that we are yet in the earlier' dages 
of progreffive advancement. Many fertile 
regions of the globe are yet irripe'rfe&ly cul¬ 
tivated ; and many , are wholly devoid of cul¬ 
tivation or inhabitants. Yet J if we believethe- 
Creator to have rrtade nothing itf' Vain,’ antf 
reflect'upon the paft ©r 'prefent' 'trtWlife£lioris , 
of mankind, we fhall fee abundant reafbii tfo T 
expe^thfat thefe vacancies in nature-will Ohd 
day be filled, and' thefe-folitudes fwuffri wMf 
population; It ismot leis rational,^ than k iS' 
pleafirtg,- to fuppo.fe, that the den of thted>ead J 
of prey: will at-fbfrie' future- period giveplaCe 1 
to the dwelling of the hufbandman; and the 
roarfli and the Ibred hereafter exhibit Ofilv' 
fields, eovtered with the- harveftj ■ and 1 planta¬ 
tions fmriting : with the olive atid fhegrttpC. * 

Blit the cleared and-bed evidence feto-be 
dTawn from the dare and progrefs- of art and* 
fcience. This corifideiation has often been* 
adduced to prove that the world had a Creator 
and a beginning: and if may be again ad'- 
dUcedto fhew how ithpiobable it*is-,- thaf it f 
fhonld fooh have’hn end. Many of our mod 
important advances in various departments of 
fcienCe .are but of a modern-date. Not to* 

: U 4 dwell 
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dwell upon our greater dexterity in all manual 
operations; and the confequent improvement 
of whatever depends upon them: not to 
fpecify what is minute or queftionable; forne 
of the molt valuable difcoveries in medicine 
have been but lately introduced amongft us: 
the compafs. of the mariner, by which the in- 
tercourle of mankind is fo eifentially affifted, 
has been known but a few centuries: and at 
a (till later period the art was invented, by 
which all other arts are beft fupported. What¬ 
ever is known in one countiy, we have now 
the me^ns of tranfmitting to others with ac¬ 
curacy as well as facility. Whatever advances 
in fcience each generation (hall be able to 
make; the art of printing willlpreferve for 
the benefit of the .moftdtftaqt pofterjty. 

Thatt fiich arts as thefe have hitherto been 
in progrefs, not only renders it probable, that 
they will continue to make ftill further and 
more rapid advances; but it leads us to con¬ 
clude, that the Deity would not grant fu.ch 
improvements to be abortive and ufelefs. Is it 
credible, under the difpenfations of a wife and 
good providence, that the moft valuable arts 
fhould become known to the world, only when 

the 
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the 'world was on . the verge of difiblution ? 
That a few individuals of a few nations 
ihould be mocked with difeoveries, the good 
effects of which neither themfelves nor their 

, r 

pofterity Ihould furvive to enjoy? Is it not • 
much more rational to fuppofe, that thefe 
improvements' will one day be carried to a 
much greater height; and extended to all the 
nations of the earth? that the bleflings of ci¬ 
vilization will not only reach the naked and 
houfelefs.lavage; but cheer the future inha¬ 
bitants of countries yet unknown? that the 
funof fcienoe will one day illuminate the re- 
moteft regions of the habitable world *1 

•• • . ; . ; In 

* It muft be acknowledged indeed, that as aits and 
fciences are calculated principally for the purpofes of the 
prefent life, and for the ufe of creatures deftined to a future 
and better ftate of exiftence ; their progrefs and perfection 
here cannot 1 be ihewn to be indifpenfably neceffary, either 
for the enjoyments of mankind, or the vindication t>f the 
attributes of the Deity. This confideration, therefore, 
will not alone eiifure to us the protracted duration of the 
prefent fyftem of nature and the world. But as they appear 
to be in thefe times, not only in a ftate of improvement, 
but improving more rapidly than at any former period; as 
thefe gradual advances are agreeable to our beft notions of 
the general proceedings of providence; and as they feem 
likely, not only to furnifh greater enjoyment to a greater 
n number 
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In Conjunction with.general feidrice, wifi 
probably.be diffufed the knowledge and bleff- 
ings of the gofpel. Its progrefs, no doubt, 
as it has hitherto been,,will be often iiiter-* 
ruptedi. From the influence of local and 
temporary circum fiances, it will appear fbme- 
times to Hand flill; and fometimes perhaps 
to lofe ground. But ftill, we truft, it wilt 
on the whole continue.to advance; and that 
it will finally triumph over all oppofition, its 
own predi&ions teach us'to expeCl. It is 
true that, as far as we are able to judges many 
centuries mufl elapfe before thefe happy 
events can take place. A length of time 
will be required for their- completion; of 
which we can form no probable conje&ure 
or calculation. But let us not be deceived 
by the narrownefs of our compreheiifion or 


number of individuals in the prefent life,. but to enable 
men to deferve and to- receive fuperior degrees of hap- 
pinefs and glory ,in the life to come ; it is more reafon- 
able to fuppofe they will yet long be permitted to pro¬ 
ceed, than that they ihould be feon or fuddenly Hopped. 
The profpeft and the practicability of their-fucther advanc- 
ment is furely preemptive evidence of the opiniqn it is ad¬ 
duced to fupport; that the world is in its progrefs, not in 
its (lecline; that its future duration will probably be much 
greater than the paft. . 

our 
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Ojar nature. To us, weak apd fhort-lived as 
we are; a few years appear lading and im¬ 
portant. All our intered, our influence, and 
our pursuits, are confined within a very 
limited extent both of time and (pace., 
Jlut with the Almighty proximity and dis¬ 
tance, prefcnt and future almod lofe their. 
d#ftindUons. • With him, one day is as a thou - 
Jand years , and a thoufand years qs one day , 
Of die plan,of Providence a fmall part only, 
appears to be yet accompli(hed. The time; 
the world has yet exifted is probably but a 
moment,, in companion,of the, time, it- mud 
, yet continue. The numbers of men, there¬ 
fore, that haye been born, and: di?d without 
the knowledge of the gofpel, will be in 110. 
proportion,; that, we can calculate, to the-num¬ 
bers that fhall hereafter enjoy ; its light. , In. 
the lapfe of ages the day will probably come, 
when theJ^edpemer be thought to have, 
appeared, not in the decline, but in the in¬ 
fancy of the world; when the objection (hall 
be, if obje&ion dill continue to be made, not 
that he. appeared at too late, but at too 
early a period; not that too many gene¬ 
rations were differed to pafs away before 
the promulgation of Chridianity ; but that 

too 
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too many have fince elapfed; till the evidence 
cannot be fo traced as to give conviction and 
fatisfaCtion. The truth is, that if it was rie- 
ceflarv the Redeemer fhould appear upon 
earth; he muft appear at fome given time. 
The time, at which he did appear, has been 
already fhewn to have been in the higheft 
degree fuitable and feafbnable; ;'and till a 
period more feafonable can be pointed out,, 
our objections on that ground will have as' 
little Weight, as they have candour Or piety. ; 

9. But admitting this hypothefis to be juflr 
in its fulleft extent; another difficulty will 
ftill remain: if the bleffings of the Chriftian 
revelation are one day to become univerfal; 
as indeed the attributes of the Deity war¬ 
rant our believing; it may ftill be enquired; 
how thole men are to be benefited by it, who 
lived and died before its publication to the 
world; or who at this day are bom and die, 
without any opportunity of knowing it. 

r 

The nations not blefled with the light of 
the gofpel, we fuppofe, will be judged here¬ 
after according to what they know, or might 

“ have 
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have known; according to the ufe they have 
made of the faculties with which they are 
endowed ; and of their acquaintance with 
religion; in whatever degree, and from what¬ 
ever fource, they rhay have obtained it. And 
to them may be extended the benefits of 
redemption ; though the knowledge of it has 
not reached them. Our Saviour is repre- 
fented in fcripture as the price, the facrifice, 
the latisfaflion, the propitiation, and the 
atonement, for the fins of men. But in what 
fenfe precifely thefe expreflions are to be 
underftood ; in what this atonement particu¬ 
larly confifts ; the fcriptures have no where 
explicitly declared; nor is it necefiary to the 
prefent purpofe to determine. If reconcili- 
sttion to the divine favour be procured for 
us by the incarnation and death of Chrift, 
whatever be the mode or principle by which 
it is,obtained; the benefit, it is obvious, may 
be extended to mankind in general; not only 
to thofe who know and profefs the dodlrines 
of the gofipel; but to thofe alfo, who cannot 
believe in him of whom they have not heard, 
and who. could not hear without a preacher. 
Upon what terms, or in what proportion, 

the 
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the bleffings of redemption rtiay be granted 
to thofej who neither claim them by typical 
fecrifices, like the Jew, nor by faith and 
prayer, like the ChrifHan, it is impoffible for 
ns to decide; and therefore ufelfefs to en¬ 
quire. But unto whomfoever much is given; 
of him, we know, much will be required; 
and of codrfe lefs will he required of him, 
to whom lefs has been given. The benefit 
of the atonement may reafonably be ex¬ 
pected to be as extenfive, as the effeCt of 
tranfgreffion: and as in Adam all die', even 
Jo in Clirifl Jhall all be made alive. 

In this account of the benefit and efficacy 
t>f redemption it has always appeared to me 
that the mind might reafonably acquiefce; 
and it is certainly entitled to very ferious at¬ 
tention. If it be juft; it not only anfwerS 
decifively the objection to Chriftianity from 
its want of univerfality; but removes fome 
other important difficulties oh the lubjeCt. 
It acquits Providence of that partiality, which 
has been charged upon the Chriftian dif- 
penfation. It refutes all.objeCtion with re- 
ipeCt to the time of the Saviour’s appearance 

in 
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in the world ; beeatufe if expiation be made 
by the facrifice of his death; its efficacy can¬ 
not be affedled by the time at which it is * 
offered: and it reconciles us to the do6lrine 
of atonement, by the value of the facrifice; 
by the fufficiency of the fatisfadlion. It forms 
an argument of no inconfiderable weight 
againft the herefy of the Socinians; as it 
implies the dignity and the divinity in the 
.perfon of the Redeemer. It may illuftrate 
feveral important points, which are continu¬ 
ally afferted or implied in the language of 
fcripture: that the nature of fin is not re- 
concileable to the nature of God: that the 
tranfgreffion of the divine law required feme 
expiation, before it could be forgiven : that 
juftice ; mujft. have fame fatisfadlion, before 
mercy could take place; or that our offences 
could not be pardoned, till they were gendered 
pardonable by the facrifice of Chrift: that 
Jefijs. Chrift is the propitiation for the fins 
of the whole world; and that there is none 
other name under heaven given to men, 
whereby they may be faved. To this ac¬ 
count too perhaps lefs can be objedled than 
to any other: and an interpretation of a 

point 
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point lo interellihg and important, which 
removes fo many difficulties, and is itfelf 
liable, to lo few, has a peculiar claim to our 
attention and conlideration. It offers as well 
peace to our fcruples, as convi&ion to our 
undemanding.. 

If then there be any foundation for the 
opinions that have been advanced; if there 
be any weight in the confiderations that have 
been offered; no folid objedlioii to the truth 
of Chriftianity can be founded on the pre- 
fent and apparent want of univerfality in 
its promulgation and reception. If the 
frailty and the fall of human nature were 
forefeen; and the Icheme of redemption at 
the lame time adopted as the remedy: if the 
will and laws of God were revealed at liic- 
ceffive. periods of time, as men were in a 
condition to profit by the revelation; if the 
communications to Adam and to the patri¬ 
archs, to Mofes and to the prophets, were not 
temporary and occalional : expedients; but 
parts of one general plan; originally cholen 
and regularly purfued : if the appearance of 
Jefus Chrift upon earth was the end and 

com- 
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completion, of wha|_the former communica¬ 
tions had been only the preparation and the 
beginning: if the light and knowledge of 
this revelation have been hitherto in their 
progrefs, and will in due feafon extend as 
far as human nature is extended : if finally, 
according to the language of the apoftle, the 
lamb was fain from the beginning of the 
world ; and having appeared once , hath put 
away fn by the facrifice of himfelf ; then 
furely is the difpenfation of the gofpel every 
way worthy of its author: the work of the 
redemption of man muft appear even in our 
eyes fuitable to the wifdom and goodnefs of 
him that made him; as magnificent in its 
defign, as beneficial in its effedts. Inftead of 
raifing objedlions to the authenticity of the 
Chriftian revelation; becaufe it has not been 
communicated to others; we fhould learn to 
be grateful to the mercy which has bellowed 
it upon ourfelves. It has perhaps been left 
unfinilhed, to give us the merit of doing, 
what appears to be our duty; of contributing 
to its extenfion and univerfality by our in- 
ftrudlion and our example. Where we can¬ 
not have the gratification of underftanding 

' X 1 the 
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the myfteries of providence; let us at leaft 
have the virtue of religrtation: and not wafte 
in too curious enquiry into points we cannot 
a {certain, thofe hours, which ought to be 
■ employed in Rudying to obtain the promiles 
of God by obedience to his laws. 


SERMON 
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SERMON VII. 

ON PRAYER. 


JOJB xxi. 15. 

IVhat, is , the Almighty, that we Jhould ferve 
him? And what profit fiiall We have , 
if we pray unto him ? 

To all who believe in the exiftence aijid 
providence of a Supreme Being, the trueft 
and firmeft foundation of moral and religious 
duty is the will of God: and when his will 
is once known, we confefs our part to be 
fubmiffion and obedience. Whether the 
commands of our almighty governor had ap¬ 
peared ealy or fevere ; whether we could, or 
could not, have difcovered in them any wif- 
dom, fitnefs, or utility; ftill we Ihould have 
been bound to perform what he had enjoined. 
His authority alone, when once admitted, is 
X 2 indilputable 
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indifputable obligation. In prefcribing laws 
for our conduit, however, he has feldom ex¬ 
erted this authority, without having at the 
fame time enabled us to difcover fatisfac- 
tory reafons for the exertion. The pre¬ 
cepts, which he has delivered, we can gene¬ 
rally perceive to be well fuited to our nature 
and fituatiofr; "to be wilely calculated, in 
moil cafcs, to promote the immediate ad¬ 
vantage of the individual ai)d of ibciety; and 
in every inftance, to fecure thofc future and 
more important bleflings; which he has 
gracioufly promifed, .as the reward of vir¬ 
tue and piety in our prefent ftate. It is 
thus that his goodnefc foftens the terrors bf 
his power; and that we can fubmit with 
chearfutnefc to the will of our Creator; when 
we know that fubmiflion is required only for 
' our own good. 

• 

But though we are permitted to fce in 
the commands of God, wifdom, benevolence, 
and utility every way worthy of himfelf; yet 
were it the higheft preemption to fuppofe 
we could difcover all the motives and prin¬ 
ciples, by which the Deity himfelf might be 
influenced when he gave them. And though 
• i. ' ■ ‘ we 
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we can perceiye thefe excellencies in his 
commands in general; we are by no means 
allowed to perceive them equally in all. 
Some of the duties prefcribed to us are fb 
clearly juft in their general principle; ahd 
the benefits refulting from the due difcharge 
of them lb great and obvious; that it has 
been fuppofed our obligation to perform 
them may admit fcientific demonftration; 
and that they are duties independently of the 
will of God, and antecedently to his com¬ 
mands. But of others, the general princi¬ 
ple has appeared fo obfcure, or the utility 
fo queftionable; that it has been doubted 
whether it was at all incumbent upon us to 
perform them ; whether the fuppofed obli¬ 
gation was not wholly either the contrivance 
of policy, or the error of fuperftition. Under 
the former defcription has been included the 
greater part of the moral virtues; under the 
latter, many of the offices of devotion; and 
efpecially, the a£t of prayer. The propriety 
of the ufe of prayer has been fometimes 
doubted even by wife and good men; be- 
caufe doubts have been entertained by them 
refpe&ing its efficacy and fuccefs: and by 
Ibme of the adverfaries pf religion, this 
X 3 propriety 
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propriety has been wholly denied: becaufe, 
as they maintain, no rational caufe can be 
affigned, why prayer ffiould procure for us 
any advantages, which without it we might 
not equally hope to obtain. 

With a view to remove fuch doubts, and 
to invalidate fuch an objedtion, it is propofed; 
firft to ftate concifely the general advantages 
of prayer; and then to enquire what grounds 
we have to hope for its efficacy and fuccefs. 
To which I (hall beg leave to add a few ob- 
fervatioris on the propriety of public or focial 
prayer; and on prayer in precompofed and 
p'refcribed forms, 

i. If we understand the term prayer in 
its more comprehenfive fenfe, as equivalent 
to religious worffiip; as including our praifes 
and thankfgivings, afe well as our petitions, 
tt> the Deity; it will be found to poflefsfome 
pbvious and important recommendations. 

Religious worffiip, or the homage of 
pVayer and praife, feems naturally and rea- 
foriably due from the creature to his Creator, 
That we are unequal to the fupply of our 

pwn 
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own wants; that we neither know what, 
would conftitute our happinefs, nor how to 
purfue it when known; that we are igno¬ 
rant, weak, and dependent; has always been 
acknowledged by philofophers, as well as by 
divines: it is a truth, no lefs the refult of 
our own experience, than the dictate of di¬ 
vine revelation. When we reflect for how 
many bleffings we are already indebted to the 
Almighty, and how many more we ftill ex¬ 
pert to receive at his hands; and which with¬ 
out his protection and permiffion we can 
never hope to obtain; to be impreffed with 
fentiments of gratitude and veneration to¬ 
wards him, is equally confonant to the feel¬ 
ings of the heart and the deductions of the 
underftanding. When we refleCt again upon 
his wifdom and purity, his power and juftice, 
contrafted with our own errors in opinion 
and offences in pra&ice; it is impoffible not 
to feel apprehenfion and alarm; not to fear 
his diipleafure and condemnation ; not tQ 
^fpire aft?r his approbation and favour. 

Towards our fellow-creatures when iq r 
vefted with grandeur and authority, and ftill 
; tqor$ ? if we are indebted to them for pro- 

X 4 te$ion 
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te&ion and Icindnefs, it is always expe&ed 
that we fhould feel, and that we fhould ex-, 
'prefs, refpeCt and gratitude: and to be de-; 
ficient in thefe fentiments, and to refufe or 
negleCt the expreffion of them, is. always 
confidered as the criterion of a corrupt heart* 
It is not mentioned but in terms of contempt 
or deteflation. Towards our Creator then, 
to whom our obligations are fo incomparably 
more important; and whofe future favour is 
fb infinitely more valuable to us; no man, 
who believes his exiftence and his providence, 
will forget to be thankful for what has been 
received, and to petition for what his cir- 
cumftances may require. To this indeed, 
and in the changes and chances of life to 
repofe our confidence in fome fuperior power; 
to defire, to folicit, and to hope for his pro¬ 
tection, the propenfity is fo flrong and fb 
univerfal, that it has been fuppofed to be 
involuntary and infKnCtive; not fo much the 
refult of obfervation and reafbning, as the 
ftamp and impreffion of nature. That wqN 
fhip and homage fhould be paid to the great 
parent of the univerfe; that each of the 
divine attributes fhould produce, a correfpon- 
dent affeCtion in the human mind; that hk. 
1 juflice 
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juftice fhould excite our fear, and-his mercy 
our hope: that his benevolence fhould con¬ 
ciliate our love; and his truth fupport our 
truft and confidence; this again has been 
fuppofed to be as natural in itfelf, as that 
phyfical effedts fhould follow from their re- 
fpe&ive caufes: it has been maintained to 
poflefs a fitnefs and harmony, analogous to 
that which fubfifts between the premifes aad 
the conclufion in the theorems of mathema¬ 
tical fcience. And thefe fentiments of the 
heart, though they fhould never be exprefled 
in the language of the lips, are praife, gra¬ 
titude, and prayer. 

If the devotion of the heart and the in¬ 
fluence of religious principle upon the con¬ 
duct be neceffary, religious worfhip, or prayer, 
is equally neceffary; becaufe without the 
latter, the former cannot be fupported. Con- 
viftion alone does not always influence prac¬ 
tice; becaufe it cannot always conquer the 
pafBons. Arguments, that feemed irrefifti- 
ble in retirement and folitude, are found of 
little avail, when we again mix iu the bufi- 
nefs and temptations of the world. The 
heart muff be gained. Sentiment and affec- 

tion 
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tion muft be brought to the aid of realonj 
and convidtion ftrengthened by refledtion and 
habit. 

Such too is the conftitution and the weak* 
neft of human nature, that whatever is not 
frequently and periodically brought to our 
recolledtion, is generally foon forgotten. Our 
capacities can retain only a limited number 
' of ideas; and as new objedts engage our at¬ 
tention, the old are neceflarily negledted j 
and in a little time no more remembered. 
To this weaknefs, indeed, the heart is fcarce 
lefs liable than the underftanding. Not only 
the fcholar is continually mortified by the 
want of what he has forgotten; but almoft 
every man complains of the effedts of time 
and abfence, in the decay of natural affedlion, 
and in the failure of attachment in his 

friends. 

/ . 

Nor Will the confequences of this weak- 
. nefs be any where more vifible, or more to 
be lamented, than with felpedl to the impref- 
fions of religion. There are fo many objedls 
in the world, which are fuited to the gratis 
location of our fenfes, and whicb inflame our 
4 paflions 
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paffions by the profpedi of indulgence, that 
if we do not carefully renew the influence 
of religious principle, it will probably be 
(oon over-powered: and unlefs we renew it 
regularly and periodically, we lhali not re¬ 
new it with due care or fufficient eflefih 
What we fuppofe may be done with equal 
convenience at any future time, we feldom 
4 o at prelent; and he who has no ftated hour 
of prayer, it is to be feared, will foon ceale 
to perform any offices of devotion. It 'is 
thus that in time we may lofe, not only our 
habits of virtue, but our inclination to pur¬ 
sue it; that we, lhali either neglebt what is 
due to our Creator and our fellow-creatures; 
or at leaft the principle, which we conceive 
to give it merit and value. 

The probability, on the contrary, that 
due attention to the offices of religion will 
pnfure the performance of our duties in ge¬ 
neral, will be another of its important re- 
commeridations. No two obje&s can be 
more oppofite than prayer and fin; than ra¬ 
tional devotion and deliberate tranlgreffion. 
They cannot exift together. There is no 
fel^raint upon the practice of vice fo effec- 
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tual, as the frequent and regular performance 
of the rites of devotion. No man, after the 
recent commiffion of a known fin, could ever 
addrefs a prayer to heaven without a mixture 
of Ihame, and fear, and repentance: nor 
will any man, with his religious duties 
yet frelh in his memory, be eafijiy perfuaded 
to tranfgrefs the laws, which his religion has 
prefcribed. If therefore our exercifes of 
piety are fo frequent, that no temptation can 
furprife us, but when one ait of devotion is 
lately paffed, or another approaching; we 
{hall foon find ourfelves on all occafions maf- 
ters of our paffions and our conduit. Every 
fentiment, indeed,* which leads us to the ait 
of prayer; or to the hope of luccefs in our 
petitions; at the lame time enforces the ne- 
ceffity of purity of heart and integrity of 
life- How can we pray to God for pardon 
of our fins, unlefs we refolve to forlake 
them? How can we implore his bleffings, 
unlefs we endeavour to deferve them? The 
language of our fcriptures fpeaks in unifbn 
with the belt conclufions of our reafon. We 
know that God heareth not Jinners ; but if any 
man be a worjhipjier of God, and do his will , 
him he heareth. t 

From 
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From thefe effects of prayer may naturally 
refult, according to our apprehenhon, orte of 
its greatefl recommendations, the probabi¬ 
lity of, what I have ventured to call, its eflfc 
cacy and fuccefs; the probability, that it will 
procure for us the attention and favour of 
heaven; either the bleffings, which we have 
prefumed to folicit; or other advantages cif 
equal value, and more adapted to our cha- 
radter and fituation. If the regular and fre¬ 
quent repetition of our devotions poflefs the 
moral tendency that has been ftated ; if-it 
fb eflentlally contribute to make us a clean 
hearty arid to renew a right fjiirit within us ; 
then miift it neceffarily contribute to render 
us proper objefts of the bounty of our 
Maker; to place us in a capacity to receive, 
what otherwife his wifdom or juftice might 
have with-held. It is by no means intended 
to maintain that our God will grant us tem¬ 
poral bleffings, only in proportion as we are - 
found to deferve them. It is the exclufive 
prerogative of the Almighty often to bellow, 
before any claim of juftice can be made;’and 
always without an equivalent. He gave us 
life without any merit on our part; ami he 
nviy flill give what will render that life-vahi- 

6 able 
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able and happy. Our piety and obedience 
may improve our claim to his favour; but 
they do not conftitute the original foundation 
.of that claim ; nor can they of themfejves 
enlure its fuccefs. 

, . It mud be obferved too, that bleffings dep 
•l^yed till we petition for them, beft excite 
jpr preferve the fenfe of our dependence upop 
God; and when granted to our prayers at 
laft, moft effectually teach gratitude an^ 
obedience. The Almighty beft knowjs thp 
proper feafon for .granting his mercies; when 
they are beft fuited to our circumftances; 
jand when we are beft prepared to profit by 
them. We may therefore continue to afk till 
he fees fit to beftow. He may wjth wifdom 
and juftice grant to our repeated prayers, 
wfiat-he had denied to our firft. It is. thus 
jthat the confideraftion of the divine nature 
and our own may juftify that perfeverance ,in 
^prayer, which our fcriptyres hnve .enjoined; 
and teach us to hope for the efficacy, which 
they have promifed. 

/ 

If thefe notions of the nature and ten¬ 
dency of habitual devotion be w^ll-foundi^, 

it 
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it will be attended alfo with another effect, 
which we conceive to be of the higheft im¬ 
portance; it will render us capable of enjoy¬ 
ing thofe bleffings, which our religion has 
promised to all who attain to the refurreftion 
■qf the juft . That the true happinefs, as well 
as dignity, of our nature confifts, not in the 
gratification of our corporal and fenfual ap¬ 
petites, but in the purity of our affeftions, 
and the improvement of our intelle&ual fa¬ 
culties, is the language of philofopby; as 
well as of religion; the do&rine of reafon, 
as well as revelation: and the fame corrupt 
paflions, which are injurious alike to our in¬ 
nocence and our peace in the prefent life, 
will, we conceive, deftroy our reliflvas Well 
as our claim, to the joys.of the life to come. 
The fenfualift could find no gratification, 
where all enjoyments are pure and ‘fpuitual; 
where the objefts, which formerly engaged 
his affe&idns and fupported his pleafiires, 
could no longer be found. The envious 
man, inftead of comfort, would feel only 
an encreafe of wretchednefs. His mifery 
is always augmented, in proportion as he is 
furrounded with happinefs. They, on the 
contrary, - who have dearned to find ple^fure 
' in 
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in beholding the virtue and purity of others, 
.as well as in the pofTefTion of their own; and 
-whofe habits of devotion have taught them 
to contemplate the perfections of the Deity, 
not only with reverence, but with delight; 
thefe alone are prepared, we.believe,, to en¬ 
joy the bleffings of immortality, in the fociety 
of the fpirits of jujl men made perfedl. Mi- 
fery, we fuppofe, to be the neceffary eonfe- 
quence of guilt, as well as its punifhment; 
and happinefs the natural effeCl of inno¬ 
cence, as well as its reward. The .language 
of. our feriptures is, that blejfed are the pure 
in fpirit ; for they jhall fee God. # . 

Such are the general advantages which, 
we fuppofe, will refult from the due difeharge 
of the offices of devotion. . But it may flill 
be urged, that thefe are rather its adventi¬ 
tious and collateral benefits, than its direCt 
and proper effeCis. Thefe might be amongft 
the caufes why divine worfhip has been pre- 
feribed as a duty .by our. religion ; but. they 
are not the a&uai motives on which the. 
duty is performed. They are, at leaft, not 
the principle, otr winch prayer, prbperly fo 
•called, iS addrefled to heaven. Tl^e true and 
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the obvious feafon, why we offer obf peti¬ 
tions to the Deity, Undoubtedly is, that we 
hope they may be granted; that we truft 
they will procure for us fuch favours and 
bleflings, as we fhould not otherwife have 
been permitted to obtain; and it is to this 
efficacy of pfayer that the objection is made* 

2. If, fay the objeCiorS, the Deity be, as 
he is represented, omnifcient; he muff know 
our neceflities before We alk; and cannot be¬ 
come better acquainted with them by any 
information We can give him. If he be be¬ 
nevolent ; he muff be, from his own nature, 
as much difpofed to prevent or to alleviate 
our diffreffes, as our felicitations can make 
him: and if he be immutable, our petitions 
cannot produce any change in hie attributes, 
his government, or his laws. But even fup- 
poling it not in confident with the po wer of 
the will of God, to hear the reafonable fup* 
plications of his creatures; it cannot be pof*' 
fible for him to gratify at once the different 
and even contradictory petitions of different 
men; it cannot be expeCted that, iq, order to 
gratify them, he (hould continually violate 
thofe laws of nature, which he has himfelf"' 
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* 

eftabliffied: and that of any fuch violation, 
in confequence of our prayers, the only une¬ 
quivocal teftimony, our own experience, 
cannot be produced. 

In the abftfaCl this objection certainly ap¬ 
pears very formidable ;• and perhaps the hu¬ 
man underftanding cannot furnifh a decifive 
anfwer; an anfwer that ffiall completely re¬ 
move the difficulty; and teach acquiefcence 
by conviction. But what our weak and 
limited intellects do not fully comprehend, 
does not therefore imply abfurdity, injuftice, 
or impoffibility. If we can offer fuch con- 
fiderations as may fatisfy our own minds, 
or the minds of others, that the duty, which 
we believe our Creator to have commanded, 
is reafonable in itfelf, and beneficial to man¬ 
kind, we gain an important point; we per¬ 
forin an effential fervice to ourfelves and to 
religion. 

That the Deity knows our wants before 
we afk, cannot be denied; and that his be¬ 
nevolence inclines him to relieve them, will 
not be queftioned. But ftill it may be re¬ 
quired that fomething ffiould be done on our 

9 P art » 
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part, in order to obtain what we afk; or 
what we fhould have afked, had we known, 
what is known to him; what on the whole is 
beft and fitteft for us. The Deity is gene¬ 
rally underflood to employ various means , 
and inflruments, to eftefi the beneficial pur- 
pofes of his moral governme'nt of the world; 
and amongfl thefe may, without abfurdity, 
be fuppofed to be included our prayers and 
Applications. It may be eflential to his 
goodnefs not to bellow his bleflings indifcri- 
minately and unconditionally; but under 
certain limitations required by his wifdom or 
his juflice; and thefe limitations may aug¬ 
ment the bleflings themfelves,, or the enjoy¬ 
ments of him, on whom they are bellowed. 
All the general recommendations of piety 
and devotion, which have been already Hated, 
may be fo many indifpenfible qualifications 
for our receiving or profiting by fuch favours, 
as it is the obje6l of our petitions to obtain. 
Our title to his benevolence may be, and 
indeed feems to be, not abfolute, but con¬ 
ditional ; it appears to be required that 
we fhould poflefs certain qualities, and per¬ 
form certain duties, in purfuit of his mer¬ 
cies; before we are permitted to receive 
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them. Such a principle feems to influence 
all the proceedings of the Deity with refpeCfc 
to his rational creatures. In fuch a princi¬ 
ple, perhaps, the caufe mud: be fought, why 
man was created with a capacity of doing 
evil, as well as good. He was not made 
certainly and neceflarily virtuous and happy ; 
becaufe it was required by the attributes of 
his Creator, that he fhould be inftrumental 
to his own happinefs or mifery, by his obe¬ 
dience or his tranfgreffions. And it may be 
confident with the divine wifdom, judice, 
or benevolence, to grant bleflings to our 
prayers, which could not, confidently with 
thofe perfections, have been granted without 
them *. 

- * In the fcriptures fuch a principle appears to be recog- 
nifed. In the old teftament obedience and bleflings feem 
to be confidered as infeparable. And when Ahab repented 
and humbled himfelf before God, the penalties, which 
had been threatened to his tranfgreflions, were fufpended. 
The Almighty would not bring the evil in his days ; bett m 
his fan's days would he bring the evil upon his houfe% 
1 Kings xxij. 29. See alfo Jonah iii. In the new teftament, to 
the centurion, who entreated his afliftance, our Saviour fa id, 
as thou hajl believed , fo be it done unto thee. Matt. vfii. 13* 
and in his own country he did not mtmy mighty works y be- 
Caufe of their unbelief. Matt. xiii. 58. 
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That the nature and attributes of the 
Deity are in the v ftri6teft fenfe immutable, 
will not be qucflioned. But whether im- 
mutability in the lame fenfe, and with the 
lame ftri&neis, is applicable to his moral 
government of the world, may reafonably 
be doubted. In every thing which admits a 
choice between right and wrong, the Deity 
mult always do what is right: and in every 
thing, which admits degrees of good, we 
doubt not he will always do what is beft. 
But we muft be cautious how we limit his 
freedom or his power. And it feems no 
way inconfiftent with the principles already 
allowed, that God in his dealings with men, 
Ihould at all times adapt them to their na¬ 
ture and fituation: that fomething fliould be 
made to depend upon the choice of crea¬ 
tures, to whom, as being refponfible for 
their actions, freedom of choice mull: have 
been allowed: that a change in the difpofi- 
tion or the conduct of a moral agent, ihould 
produce a correfpondent change in the treat¬ 
ment he receives from a moral governour: 
or that where the fame beneficial purpofes 
may be obtained by various means equally 
good, the preference Ihould be given accord* 
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ing to our obedience, our penitence, or our 
devotion. 

That the Applications of different men 
are fbmetimes abfurd in themfelves, and 
often inconfiftent with each other, though 
it muft be lamented, cannot be denied. But 
this circumifance cannot affect the general 
propriety or the efficacy of prayer. Every 
human duty will be fometimes weakly or 
negligently performed. But this makes no 
change in the nature of the duty itfelf; or 
in our obligation ta perform it. It is always 
iuppofed, and in the very notion of prayer 
it is obvioufly implied, that the objedt of 
every petition is referred to the decifion of 
him, to whom it is addrefled; to be granted 
or denied, as his wifdom (hall determine. 
The rational petitioner does not mean to 
didlate, but to entreat. He begs for what 
he conceives to be a bleffing; and on the 
fuppofition that it is really fuch to himlelf, 
and not inconfiftent either with the interefts 
of his fellow-creatures, or the attributes of 
his Creator, hopes it may be granted to his 
Applications. The devout fuppliant, indeed, 
of every perfuafion, if he do not addrefs the 
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lame objeft of worfhip, imjfl be fuppofed to 
addrefs him in the fame fpirit, as the author 
and finifher of our faith ; he mull conclude 
every prayer in the language of humility and 
refignation, not as I will, but as thou wilt ; 
not my will , but thine be done . 

That the Almighty will not for our fakes, 
or at our folicitation, interfere with thofe 
laws of the creation, which he has himfelf 
eftablilhed, is more than we are bound to ad¬ 
mit. That vifible miracles are no longer 
vouchfafed to us, becaufe their purpofe is ac- 
complilhed, we readily acknowledge. We 
acknowledge too, that the courfe of caufes 
and effe&s in the world fhould not be fre¬ 
quently and openly difturbed; becaule a cer¬ 
tain degree of confidence in the order and 
uniformity of nature is neceflary to the well¬ 
being, and even to the fubfiftence, of man¬ 
kind. But it is not therefore certain that 
thofe laws are immutable and eternal. There 
is no proof that when they were ordained, it 
Was ordained alfo, that they (hould not for any 
caufe, or on any occafion, be afterwards 
changed or fufpended. The probability is, 
that the Creator would Hill referve in his own 
Y 4 ' hands 
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hands unlimited authority over his own crea¬ 
tion. To our apprehenfion, indeed, this 
feems neceflary; not only to his dignity and 
his benevolence 5 but to his moral government 
of the world, It is eafy to conceive, and it 
is reafonable to fuppofe, that the winds and 
the lea may fecretly obey him; that occailon- 
ally the fun may fhine and the rain defcend 
at his efpecial command 5 that the earthquake, 
and the lightning may be fometimes directed 
to their object by his providence; and that 
each of thefe may become the inftruments of 
our trial and probation; of reproof and chaf- 
tifement to the impious and difobedient, and 
of favour and bleffing to the juft and good, 

That we have no certain experience of any. 
fuch interference with the laws of nature, in 
confequence of our Applications, muft in-* 
deed be allowed; and we prefume the want 
of it may be juftified, Such experience, if 
allowed at all, muft either be conftant and 
univerfal, or limited and occafional, If not 
qonftant and univerfal, it does not appear that 
the objection in queftion would by any means 
be removed. If known and apparent inftances 
pf the efficacy of prayer ought only to be oc* 
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nationally allowed, for the inftru&ion and 
encouragement of mankind in general; we 
maintain that fuch inftances are already re-r 
corded in our fcriptures; and that he who is 
not fatistied withthefe, would probably remair^ 
without conviftion, however the number 
might be enlarged. He indeed, who fhould 
not obtain the experience in his own cafe, 
might ftill difpute its exigence in any other j 
or he might charge providence with injuftice 
and partiality, in granting to other men, 
what was denied to him. He would ftill be 
at liberty to urge every argument again ft fuch 
efficacy, which can at prelent be urged againft 
it; or to deny its reality on every principle, 
on which the truth of Other miracles has 
ever been denied. 

If, on the other hand, this experience 
were conftaot and universal j if it were af* 
certained that fuccefs would attend our 
prayers to heaven, with the fame regularity 
that phyfical effe&s refult from their refpec- 
tive caufes; changes highly important in 
themielves, and, as it ftiould feem, highly 
mifchievous in their confluences, would be 
introduced into the iyftem of human life. Not 
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to ftate how much the folemnity of prayer 
muft be degraded and debafed; not to infift 
on the confufion that mu ft inevitably enfiie; 
would not this certainty fhake the very foun¬ 
dation, or change the very nature of our faith 
and refignation; of hope, of humility, and 
of every other fentiment, which conftiftites 
piety or duty towards God? Would men con¬ 
tinue to labour for their fubfiftence, if it could 
with equal certainty be procured by prayer ? 
Who would toil through the mazes of fcience, 
or exert his own lkill and diligence to efcape 
danger and death, if prayer could equally pur- 
chafe, for him information or fafety? Such 
regularity and certainty, indeed, in the effi¬ 
cacy of prayer, would not only be injurious 
to induftry, to virtue, and to devotion; but 
would feem to take away all option from the 
Deity himfelf. It would not leave him in the 
difpenfation of his own bleffings, that exer- 
cifc of his wifdom; which we believe to 
be neceffary to his moral government, and 
eflential to the perfedlion of his nature, Our 
prayers, then, may ftill be inftrumental in 
procuring for us the favour and protection of 
the Almighty; though their efficacy is not 
ponfirmed by our own experience; and even 
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the obfcurity refpe&ing their influence, and 
the uncertainty of the event, may be more 
beneficial to ourfelves, than a decided confi¬ 
dence in their fuccefs. 

♦ 

• If thefe confiderations, or any others that 
can be offered, will reconcile the efficacy of 
our prayers with the acknowledged attributes 
of him, to whom they are addrefled; if any 
principles, that can be affumed, will fhew 
that bleflings may be granted to our petitions, 
which otherwife we could not have expe&ed 
to obtain ; then muff; the obje&ion be confi- 
dered as having received all the anfwer that 
ought to be required. This is probably all 
that the human underftanding can effedh 
That our prayers will be efficacious, we muff 
be content to learn from higher authority. If 
our reafon can exculpate what we receive as 
a divine revelation, from the imputation of 
having enjoined a duty that is either ufelefs 
or abfurd; the precepts of revelation confti- 
tute in' return a decifive obligation why the 
duty fliould be performed. The profeflbrs of 
every religion have admitted the propriety of 
prayer; and depended upon its influence with 
the objed of their adoration: and Chriftians 
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in particular arc not only required, by the 
commands.of their God, to apply to him in 
their wants and diftrelTes; but they are en¬ 
couraged in the application, as well by pro- 
miles that their petitions will be accepted, as 
by recorded inftances, written for our learn¬ 
ings in which fuch petitions have been effi¬ 
cacious and fuccefsful, 

3. Suppofing it admitted, however, that 
fufficient realbns may be affigned for the 
pra£iice of private prayer; the propriety or 
the neceffity of public worfhip may ftill be 
disputed, But public or focial prayer may 
be defended or enforced on all the fame 
grounds as private devotion; and as it poffefles 
fome additional advantages of its own, we 
fliall be bound to the practice of it under ad¬ 
ditional obligations. 

It ought to be confidered as no light recom¬ 
mendation of public worfhip, that it has made 
a part of every known religion of the world. 
All civilized rations have had their temples, 
their altars, and their priefts; their rites and 
ceremonies of religion, eftablilhed and pro¬ 
tected by public authority; and thefe prove. 
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not only the exiftence of focial worfhip, but 
the efteem in which it was held; and the 
zeal and diligence, with which it was (up- 
ported. How widely foever nations may 
have differed from each other in their religi¬ 
ous opinions, and the articles of their faith; 
in this one point they have all agreed; that 
the people fhould affemble at certain places, 
and at dated feafons, for the purpofes of ge¬ 
neral devotion; to unite in deprecating the 
dilpleafure of heaven for the tranfgreffiori of 
its laws; in praifes and thanksgivings for 
mercies received; and in fuppliCations for 
bleffings they defired. To thofe who main¬ 
tain that all religion was derived originally 
from divine revelation, this unanimity in dif¬ 
ferent nations will appear not more a recom¬ 
mendation of public worfhip, than another 
confirmation of their hypothefis: but to thofe 
who hold different fentiments, it fhould be 
an argument of no fmall weight in favour of 
focial prayer, to find it authorifed by the laws, 
and encouraged by the pradlice, of all the ci¬ 
vilized nations of the world. 

It will appear too, we truft, upon due con¬ 
federation, that nations have not in this point 
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afted more uniformly than wifely; that pub¬ 
lic prayer is not more recommended by the 
general example of mankind, than by its own 
utility. 

One of the fir ft advantages of focial prayer, 
as fuCh, is that it animates and improves the 
piety of the individuals of the allembly. It 
was the opinion of Pythagoras and Thales, 
that attendance upon public worfhip encreafed 
devotion; and I believe the experience of 
every good man will confirm the judgment of 
the philofophers. Our fentiments are always 
ftrengtheped by the concurring fentiments of 
others; and every feeling of the heart is 
augmented by the correfponding feelings of 
thole about us. The Ipeculatift repofes new 
confidence in his theory, in proportion as he 
finds that numbers adopt his conclufions; and 
the foldier imbibes from his fellows the con¬ 
tagion of cowardice or courage. Thus will 
it be in our devotions. Our piety will always 
grow warmer, when alfociafed with the piety 
of our fellow-creatures: The natural lympa- 
thy of kindred minds .will Ipread through the 
aflembly; and it is, we truft, acceptable to 
the Deity, that the fubje&s of his govern¬ 
ment 
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ment fhould join in fupplications for bleffings 
they jointly want; and that all fhould unite 
in expreflions of gratitude for mercies, which 
all have enjoyed. In whatever degree then 
public worfhip aflifts our weaknefs, and im¬ 
proves our piety; in whatever degree it ren¬ 
ders our fupplications more fuited to their 
own purpofes, and more worthy of him, to 
Whom they are addrefled; in the fame de¬ 
gree will they become more likely to be ac¬ 
ceptable and fuccefsful. Whatever good ef¬ 
fects are fuppofed to flow from private prayer; 
thofe good effe&s muft naturally be encreafed, 
in proportion as our devotion is improved. 

It will be the more incumbent upon us to 
attend the public fervice of the church; be- 
caufe we fhall by fuch attendance, exhibit a 
good example to others; and contribute to 
improve their devotion from the fame fym- 
pathy, by which our own has been im¬ 
proved. In order to render himjfelf in the 
. higheft degree ufeful, and to produce- the, 
great eft poflible good; it is required of every 
member of fociety, not only to dif'charge 
faithfully the duties of his ftation, but to let 
his condu6t and principles appear in their 
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proper colours. Above all is this required 
of him in the offices of religion: not merely 
becaufe religion is the true bafis of happinefs, 
as well as of virtue; but becaufe it is a 
point in which example has the greateft 
weight. The votaries of vice and impiety 
are never fb effectually afhamed and checked, 
.as when the majority and the fafhion are 
again# them. Many ufeful and valuable 
members of the community, who want learn¬ 
ing or ieifure to examine for themfelves the 
evidence of Chriftianity, have been led to be¬ 
lieve its truth, by their deference for the 
judgment of the wife and good, who have 
believed it before them: And in the lower 
ranks of life we find a flill more numerous 
clafs of men who have hardly any other 
means of under {landing or praftifing the du¬ 
ties of religion, than the inftrudion and ex¬ 
ample of their fuperiors; and who, indeed, 
without fuch example and inftruClion, would 
foon abandon all regard for the exercifes of 
piety and devotion. But this inftruftion they 
can feldom hear, this example they can fel- 
dom obferve, but in. their attendance upon 
the public fervice of the church. On hardly 
any other circumflance, fo much as on public 
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prayer and focial worihip, depend the good 
effects of Chriftianiiy upon the principles* 
the conduct, and the happinefs of the great 
body of mankind; . 


It is indeed another powerful recbrtfrrieri- 
dation of focial worfhip, that it lays the befl: 
foundation for the focial virtues; It beft 
teaches humanity and charity. When we 
affernble for the worfhip Of the great Creator * 
from whofe dignity and perfections we are 
all at an immeafurable, and alriioft equal, 
diftance; the circumftances, by which we are 
diftingUifhed fi*o'm each other, appear of little 
importance. Whatever is offenfive - in the 
different ranks of fociety is foftened or for¬ 
gotten. The rich man abates his'pride, and 
the poor man his envy; and each retires from 
the, public affembly with better difpofitions 
than he came. When we reflect that we 
are all dependent' upon the bounty of our 
maker; and all uniting in the fame luppli-* 
cations for his mercy; that we are all equally 
battening to the place, where all temporal- 
diftin&ions lhall ceafe; and where our fen- 
tence fot* •happinefs' or mifefy will depend, 
not upon ?he> dignity or meannefs of the 
J~- Z ttation 
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Ration we have filled, but on the, manner 
in which its duties have been performed ; we 
cannot then look upon each other as Gran¬ 
gers, rivals, or enemies ; but rather as the 
fens of the fame common parent, with the 
fame common intereft to purfueand which 
will always be moft fuceefsfolJy purfued, by 
mutual kindnefs, fupport, and- afliftance. 
When we pray for each, other and for all 
mankind* it will remind us, not only how 
diligently we (hould endeavour to fecure for 
one another foe bleffings for which we pe¬ 
tition but that we may probably be as much 
indebted to- the prayers? of our feftow-erea*- 
tures, as to their moft a&ivp fupport ; and 
that the Almighty may have appointed our 
happinefs to depend upon each other, as- 
pavich in our devotions, as in the traofa&ions 
of common- life^ Confideratipns, like thefe, 
infoparable from foeiaj worfhip-, myft natu¬ 
rally meliorate the heart; they will produce 
the difpofition that religion require? j and fit. 
us to perform the duties-which it ba& com¬ 
manded. 

It muft be yet further pbferved foat as the 

Almighty is the fide difpqnfer Qf blpfimgs to 
3 mankinds; 
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mankind; Of thofe which wo receive or hope 
colle&ively, as members of a community; no 
lefs than of thofe which we enjoy in our- fe- 
parate capacity, as individuals; it becomes 
our duty to ofFef him correfpondent homage 
for the former* as well as the latter. We are 
not more bound to prayer or praife in the 
clofet, for private and domeftic comforts ; 
than in the temple, for the general advan¬ 
tages of the fbciety, in which his providence 
has placed us. The wifdom and equity of 
general laws; and the integrity and clemency 
of princes and magiftrates 5 the fertility of 
feafons; the continuance of peace and tram 
quillity; and above all, the purity and pre¬ 
servation of religion ; thefe, and fuch as 
thefe, conftitute public obligations to the 
Deity, which ought to be publicly acknow¬ 
ledged. It is natural, and it is rational, 
that, on one hand, national judgments for 
tranfgreffion fhould be deprecated by national 
penitence and humiliation; and that, on the 
other, national benefits fhould be folicited or 
acknowledged in the general and united de¬ 
votions of the people. 

4. Thefe are Some of the more obvious 
Z a and 
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pnd important advantages of public worfhrp 
and focial prayer. Let us now proceed to 
confider the ufe and propriety of prayer in 
precompofed and prefcribed forms; and what 
will naturally belong to the fubjedt; to ex¬ 
amine a few of the objediions, on which 
fuch forms are fometimes cenfured and con¬ 
demned. 

In fupport of, precompofed and prefcribed 
forms of prayer may in the firft place be 
urged the Striking defeats of thofe which are 
oc-cafional and unpremeditated.. They are 
generally mean, extravagant, and incoherent; 
iometimes ludicrous or impious; and almoft 
always unworthy of their place and their ob- 
je£t. Their fitnefs and propriety, indeed, de¬ 
pend wholly upon the judgment, the temper, 
the learning, and the creed of the minifter; 
and Baxter has obferved, that he who holds 
erroneous opinions, generally puts his errors 
into his prayers. ■ 

Were it poiTible, however, to render thefe 
prayers unexceptionable in their doctrines, 
their language, and their compofition ; ftill 
there are absurdities infeparable from their 
_ .. . . nature 
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nature and their ufe. The unwritten or un¬ 
premeditated prayer of the minifter is itfelf a 
prefcribed form to the people; and even the 
'noveltyj Or the expectation of it, which rdufes 
■or gratifies their minds, withdraws them from 
,J the proper objeCt of worfhip. It is not to be 
fuppofed, indeed, that the hearer can duly atf- 
-tend to his devotions, while his whole atten¬ 
tion is employed to catch the fentiments of 
-the fpeaker ; or that he can rationally or 
cordially join in petitions, before he clearly 
underftands their propriety or their purpofe. 

In defence of eftablifhed forms of, prayer 
rauft in the next place bC urged their own 
fitnefs and utility. The fentiments and the 
language, which we addrefs to. our Creator, 
ought furely to be as correct and refpeCiful, 
as that which we addrefs to the moff exalted 
of our fellow-creatures : and for the fake of 
the congregation, they ought to be fuch as 
may not offend either the ear or the: under¬ 
standing; as may not provoke difguft, where 
they ought to excite devotion: and fuch 
furely will be belt prepared, not by the hafty 
fuggeftions of the moment, but by that pre- 
Z 3 vious 
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vious meditation and: ftudy, which, the {olera- 
ttity of the fubje& fo obviously demand?. . 

An eftablifhed form too teaches the igno¬ 
rant what to pray for as they ought; and her 
comes valuable to them, not only as foitable 
language for their devotion, but- as inftruo- 
tion in its principles. It confines foe wild 
and enthufiaftic to fuch obje&a as are reason¬ 
able in themfelves, and adapted to the fixa¬ 
tion of their hearers;; and it enables all tp 
come prepared to join with fincerity and re-7 
verence in the fupplications of foe congre¬ 
gation. 

s 

But the moft decifive argument in defence 
-of precbmpoled and prefcribedforjrns of prayer 
is the example of thofe, to whofe authority on 
the fubjeft the greatefi: deference fliould be 
paid. The antient Jews, of whofe religion 
the ritual, as well as the do&rines, was of 
divine inftitution, not only employed efl& r 
blilhed forms of devotion; but there is every 
reafon to believe that in their public worfhip 
1 'uch only were admitted. The example of 
our Saviour ought fo decide every queftion 

on 
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winch it can be produced: and it may 
be fhewn that he regularly attended the ly- 
nagogues of the Jews ; and united with them 
m all the ceremonies of their religion, which 
the law required. The apoftles, who mull 
be allowed to have beft underftood the in- 
ftruCHons of their mailer; and the Chriftians 
of die firft centuries, who muft be fuppofed 
to have adhered the moft ftriCUy to the di¬ 
rections of the apoftles; all theie, Hke the 
Jews before them, not only employed pre- 
compofed and prelcribed forms of prayer; 
but like them too, excluded every other from 
the regular fervice of their churches *. Au¬ 
thorities, like theie. We admit, canhot be ex¬ 
pected to influence the adverlaries of Chrif- 
tianity; but they ought to have, the utmoft' 
weight with all who pfofefe to believe' it t 
and with fuch Only Can we : be fuppofed at 
prefent to contend. They will at leaf! fup- 
port our own approbation of out own prac¬ 
tice; and confirms us in our attachment to 5 
the ceremonies of our national church. : 

--V Thefe feveral pbints art amply proved by LightfoOt, 
Gregory, Benriet, and Hooker. 

Z 4 - $. Not- 
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5. N^frv^ithftanding. thefe obvious, and 
powerful . recommendations of eUablifhed 
forms of prayer, they are.fometimes cenfured 
and condemned. : Objections are " brought 
againft them, which it becomes our duty to 
refute ; not fo much, indeed, ont account of 
the native force of the objections themfelves; 
as becaufe evpry thhig/nf^fnto importance, 

' by which,the interefts of religion are, in. any. 
degree t ^fFe£ted. 

To thefe forms, then, it is in tire firft place 
objected; that they cannot always be adapted 
to the circumlfances of each of thofe indi- 
yiduals, pf whom the congregation iscom- 
pofed; and confequently that, he cannot be 
expeCled tP jpin in them with due zeal and 
fervour, whefe immediate apd perfonal ip- 
tfreft they are not likely to. ; prp.mqte, 

To, this it piay be replied, that when the 
qhjeCtien fuppefes precompefedaud prefcribed 
forms not,te flit the circpmftances of.each, 
individual, it fuppofes what is not frequently 
tfe cafe: and even where the fuppoffion 
happens to be well founded, the objection 
’ v i§ 
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i$ ftill rather captious than important; rather 
fpecious than juft. Public forms of prayer 
are certainly general ; becaufe they are in¬ 
tended for the ufe of numbers, and direCted 
to the general good. Yet will they com¬ 
monly apply with fufficient accuracy to the 
fituation of every member of the fociety, One 
man does hot differ very widely frpm another. 
Our wantSvand our weakneffes, our tempta¬ 
tions and our trahfgreffions, in the prefent 
life are not.Very difiimilar; and for the life 
to dome dilr" hopes and profpeCts are the 
fame, and founded on the. fame bafis.. - It 
cannot therefore be difficult to frame ad- 
drefles tp heaven, in which' all may join 
with fincerity and devotion. ■ Where the cir- 
c.umffances of individuals are fo peculiar as 
to require .peculiar addrefles; thefe are . the 
proper fobjedfs-of private, devotion; fuited to 
the clqfet more than the temple. Public 
forms cannot juftly be cenfured for not in¬ 
cluding, what in its own nature could not be 
included, .And let it not be forgotten, that 
befides our occafional offices, adapted to all 
the ordinary .contingencies of human life; 
whenever extraordinary afflictions, or extra¬ 
ordinary mercies, have been experienced by 

any 
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any of her members, our church pewits them 
to make a part of her public fervice; to be 
fpecified amidft her general petitions, or ge¬ 
neral thankfgiyings. 

With reiped to eur own liturgy, indeed^ 
though in it, as in every other human com* 
portion, imperfections may certainly be found; 
yet its general and fuperior excellence may 
be very fafely maintained. It is fb eom* 
prehenfive in its objects, that little can be 
added; and fb exa&, that litde need be 
.changed. Its implications, indeed, are & 
general and liberal, that almoft every man , 
may join in them without fcruple; and yet 
fo minute, that. hardly a fingle want .of a 
tingle individual is overlooked. The Varia¬ 
tions in the! fervice are judicioufly calculated 
to preferve or to re {lore attention; but with¬ 
out thole capricious- and: fudden tfaftfitidns, 
by which folemnity would be defttoyed. The 
principles it every: where inculcates or im¬ 
plies are equally remote from the opprefSve 
terrors of fuperftition r and the indecent fami¬ 
liarities. of enthufiafn*. Its deVCtiohaJ lfih- 
guage is fufficiendy animated to ct&tefjyond 
to the war me ft pietiy of the Chriftiin; and 

yet 
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yet fb rational and fedate, that the tnoft diG- 
paffionate philofopher cannot tax it with uvr 
temperance: and whatever hleffings itfolir 
cits, whether public or private, temporal or 
eternal; it never forgets the deference due to 
divine wifdom; and begs to have all our de- 
firei andpetitions fulfilled, .only as may be moft 
expedientfor us. 

It is again obj edited to precompofed and 
prefcribed forms of prayer,; that theological 
dpdtrines are continually declared or implied 
,ips them, which are not reconcilable to the 
private fentiments of individuals; and con- 
fequently that fuch individuals cannot join 
in the general {applications. They cannot 
offer addreffes to heaven, which violate their 
own opinions and conviction. 

To this objection it is in the firff place re-* 
plied; that effablifhed forms of prayer are in¬ 
tended for thofe only, whofe private fenti- 
ments they are known or fuppofed not to of¬ 
fend. Of focial worihip and prefcribed forms 
it is obvioufly the bafis, the nature, and the 
defign, that they who agree in their religious 
opinions, fliould unite in their rites of devo¬ 
tion. 
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tioh.* Even thofe who arefoudeft in their 
complaints againft the ufe of fuch eftablilhed 
"forms, in one ihftarice, at Ieaft, admit the 
principle, on which they are founded and 
defended. They allow the ufe of the prayer 
dictated by our Redeemer. This prayer too, 
when examined by- the-rules of found criti-. 
cifm and found fenfe, appears fo^be; not'a 
prayer defigned to exclude all others ; but a 
model, by which ^others might be formed. 
Its purpofe exprefsly was, to correct the vain 
repetitions of the Heathens and-the Jews in 
their devotions; and to inftruCt the difoiples 
of Chrift to addrefs themfelves to the fupreme 
Being with more decency and propriety. And 
\ve fhall be convinced the com portion is 
Worthy of its purpofe and its author, if we 
confider its fentiments and its merits; its 
comprehenfion, united with its concilenefs; 
its dignity with its fimplicity; its piety to* 
Wards God, with its benevolence to man *. 

In 

vf 

* That the Lord's prayer was intended,' not as an ex-p 
elufive form* but as a model, appears probable on feveiil 
accounts. : i. From the nature of the cafe. So concife a 
compof^tion could hardly be intended toconftjtute the whole 
of our devotion s it could hardly apply to all the various 

W.ants 
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In the next place it, muft be obfetved, iiv 
anfwer to the objection, that from no form 
of prayer to God,'can theological doctrines 
be wholly excluded. To imprefs the mind 

wants and various circumftances of mankind $ and it does 
not include any thankfgiving. 2. When Chrift dictated 
the prayer, he did not ufe any expreffions of exclufion; and 
the circumftances, under which it was introduced, favour 
more the notion of its being a model for other addreffes to 
the Deity. 3. Thefeveral petitions, of which it confifts,- 
were borrowed from the eftablilhed forms of prayer in ufe 
amongft the Jews; and this circumftance appeal to im¬ 
ply, not that all fuch forms fhould in future be abolilhed, 
but that they ftiould be regulated and improved. 4. In 
other paffages of his gofpel, our Saviour directs his difci-, 
pies to afk in his name : but in this prayer his name is not 
mentioned : nor is there even an allufion to his chara&cr or, 
his office, his fufferings or his merits. And they are 
not alluded to, probably, bec’aule they were not at that 
time rightly underftood by his difciples. 5. Our Saviour 
himfelf on different occafions employed different forms 
and thofe forms adapted to their refpedtive occafions. 
Mat. xxvi. 39. and John xvii. 1. 6. St. Paul alfo em¬ 

ploys prayers fuited to their refpective objects, and directs 
his converts to do the fame. Rom. i. 10. 2 Cor. xii. 8* 

1 Tim. ii. 1. 2. Ephef. vi. 19. 7. It does not appear, 

that any of the apoftles confined themfelves, or .directed 
their converts to be confined, to this form, to the exciu- 
fion of all others. 8 . If it be proper to employ prayers at 
all; it muft be proper to employ fuch as are fuited to the 
purpofes, for which they are employed. 

with 
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with juft fentiment£ of the fupreme Being* 
is one Of the great purpofes for which divine- 
worfhip is ordained j and without fome con-- 
fbrmity of private ffentiments no offices of de¬ 
votion can be performed without abfurdity. 
Adi who unite in prayer to the Almighty 
muft alike believe his exiftence and his pro¬ 
vidence; and when they beg for bleffings, 
inuft equally admit his power and his will to 
beftow them. All, indeed, who join in the 
a£l of prayer, muft bq underftood to enter¬ 
tain the lame hope that God will hear them; 
and this hope built on the fame foundation; 
on the fuppofed efficacy of their own Appli¬ 
cations, or of the interceffion of a mediator. 
If they folicit pardon for their tranfgreffions, 
they muft agree in opinion refpedting not 
only the poffibility that fuch pardon may be 
obtained, but the means and conditions, on 
which it may be expelled. 

If then theological doctrines cannot be 
wholly excluded from public forms of devo¬ 
tion ; and if fome conformity of private fen* ' 
timents be neceffary to focial worfhip; the 
only queftioa remaining will be,, in what de¬ 
gree, and in what detail, it maybe : proper 

to 
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to admit the: former; and how Jar the ground 
of the latter lhoukl be narrowed or extended. 
And unlefs the day (hall come, when one. 
fyftem of faith fhall be univerfally received, 
at\d uniformly underload; thefc points will., 
not be cafily decided, upon any general prin¬ 
ciple, or Co the general latisfa&ion. For the 
lake of peace and tranquillity, however, in 
the mean time, they muft be- determined ; 
either by each ibciety for itJeif of thole who 
agree to unite in the fame ceremonies of. 
worfhip, or, where there is an eftablifhed re¬ 
ligion, by the fuprenve authority of the ftate.*\ 

With 

* One of the ihoft frequent obje&ions to eftablifbed 
feiUls of prayer is, that they become fo well known and' 
familiar, as rather to occafion wearinefs and languor, than 
to preferve attention or excite devotion. But the objection 
is evidently fallacious ot inconclufive. It is founded, not upon 
any inherent defeats (hewn to be infeparable from eftab- 
lifhed forms of prayer, but upon an abufe, to which inch 
forms ace liable: and it isdirected, not fo much agaimt the 
mode of addrefling our Applications to heaven, as againft 
our we.aktiefs or negligence. On the fame ground indeed 
aa obje&ion might he urged againft every duty, which 
human brings are retired to perform. The objection, 
lefts wholly on the fuppofition that men contract bad habits 
in the difcbarge of their religious duties; and coniequently 
where better habits are contracted, the objection can have 
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With refpett to tlie more general flibjccl o/ 
the prelent dilquifition; to deny the exiftence 
of the connection between the aCf of prayer, 
and its influence with the Almighty, only 
becaufe we cannot perceive it; or to aflert 
that his*attributes render it impoffible for him 
to be affected by our Applications-; this feems 
hardly lels unphilofophical, than it is rath and 
prefumptuous. With the nature of the con¬ 
nection between caufe and effeCt we are in 
all cafes but imperfectly acquainted; and we 
do not comprehend the attributes of the 
Deity with fufficient dear-nets, to be able to 
pronounce with confidence what will be the 
refult of their exercife in the regulation of 
the moral world. Of the Creator it is the 
undoubted privilege to govern his own crea¬ 
tion. To his omnifcience it mull be an ealy 
talk, to hear the petitions of all his fubje&s, 

no foundation. The proper refutation of it, indeed, is not 
ingenuity of argument, but fervency of devotion. The 
aft of prayer fhould be confidered rather as the effeft, than 
the caufe, of piety. It is true that what men do frequently, 
they are apt to do with negligence. And it is not pre¬ 
tended, that .eftabKfhed forms of prayer are liable, tono 
abufe or objeftion; but th^t every other mode of devotion 
is attended with greater inconveniences, and does dot pof- 
fefs eqtjal Advantages. , . . > 

5 here 
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on earth-, aridi to his jriftk*£ itf^Sdribenb 
difficulty, to decide-sj^ith e^ity-ift 
moft complicated arid extends. TPohfe om¬ 
nipotence it can be fto labour, -.to twitch the 
operations of nature, and to dirtdt every 
event to the accomplifhment of his own 
purpofes; and to his benevolence it will 
give no pain, to grant to the devout fiippli- 
ant whatev er is fit to be granted; whatever 
is compatible with his prefent and future 
welfare; with his owri, and the general good. 

If then there be any weight in the arguments 
that have been adduced; if the confideratiorts, 
that have been offered, appear reafonable and 
juft; we may ftill continue to addrefs our 
petitions to our Creator, without any appre- 
henfion that he can want the power or the 
will to hear us. And in whatever degree our 
devotion can be improved in propriety or fer¬ 
vour, by our union in public worfhip, or by 
previous preparation and ftudy; in the fame 
degree may we be animated with the hope, 
that our fupplications will be acceptable to 
their objedl. While we perform the duty of 
prayer, in obedience to the authority of our 
fcriptures, we may depend upon that efficacy 

A a and 
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(Sind (iiceefe fr<»tti our petitions, which theft 
^icripturos have promifed. What we alk in 
Jthe uanae of thc Son of God, if we alk what 
•we ought, by his’ interceflien, and for his 
lake, that (hall we receive. . 



; 1 . 

SERMON 
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SERMON VIII. 


THE GOOD EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY ON 
THE FAITH AND MORALS OF ITS PRO¬ 
FESSORS. 


I PET. ii. 12 . 

Having your coverfation honejl among thi 
Gentiles', that whereas they ffreak againjl 
you as evil-doers', they may by your good 
works , which they jhall behold, glorify Go cl 
in the day of viftation. 

That the Chriftian revelation was in-; 
tended to rectify the faith, and to improve 
the morals, of mankind, will not be doubted, 
by any man, who can perufe the volumes, 
in which its hiftory and its do&rines are re¬ 
corded. But in what degree it has efFe&ed. 
its own purpofes has been frequently made 
the fubjeft of difpute: and the infidel and 

A a % the 
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the fceptic have founded an objection to its 
truth or credibility, on its iuppofed failure in 
thefe important points. It has not, they 
aflert, produced even in its followers, that 
improvement and purity of chara&er and 
Conduct; which its precepts profefs to teach, 
and which its Own predictions promifed. So 
far indeed from having accomplifhed an objeCt 
(o falutary and defireable, they maintain that 
it has rather been the caufe of difcord and 
di 0 ention, of perfecution and of war; an in- 
ftrument of fraud, ambition and tyranny in 
the hands of priefts and princes, and a fource 
of flavery, fuperftition and depravity in the 
people. They conclude, therefore, that a re¬ 
ligion, which fails lb greatly in its own aim 
and objeCt, cannot reafbnably be fuppofed to 
have Iprung from a divine original, or to en¬ 
joy the divine protection; but rather that 
thofe who profefs, da not themfelves ftncerely 
believe it; as their caiidail deviates fo widely 
from its laws. 

JL Of this dajeCtion it will be more than 
the refutation to trace its rile and con- 
tihuance to faHacy and error; to account 
fairly for its exigence, without-admitting its 
^ 5 . truth. 
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truth. But we can alfb give the more de- 
cifive anfwer, that it is not fupported by fa&* 
well authenticated and candidly dated; that- 
Ghriftianitv has in no (mall degree produced* 
tfee ^ood effects it profefies to promote; that 
it has diminifbedthe crimes, and encreafed 
the virtues,' of mankind. 1 • 

1. It may in the firft place be obferved, 
that the very principle, oh which the objec- - 
tion is founded, is in feveral refpe&s fuf- 
picious and delulive. It i^ drawn not from 
any difficulty fhewn to be inherent in the 
religion itfelf; but from a fuppofed deficiency 5 
in the effects it ought to produce; It does 1 
not judge of thofe *effe£ls by the faired and 
mod natural criterion, the conduct of thofe' 
who a6t confidently with the rules which their 4 
religion has prefcribed; but it radhly condemns 
Chriftianity itfelf; becaufe men are found 
who violate the laws, they profeis to obey. 
It does not call in quedion die truth of the, 
revelation, by fhewing its native incredibi¬ 
lity, or the infufficiency of its evidencebut 
merely infids upon the faults and frailties of 
its followers. It does not even pretend that 
thefe faultsand frailties are uniyerfal amongft 
A a 3 them ♦ 
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them; but from the difobedience of a few 
immediately infers the irjfincerity of all ; 
and it fhppofes, what ought never to bo fop* 
poled, that a man’s moral conduit is a deei- 
fiveteft of his religious principles; that he 
lives as well as he believes. An objection 
then fo fallacious in its foundation, and its: 
nature fo inconclufive, ought not furely to 
hive muoh Weight in deciding fo important 
a queftioh, as the truth or fahhood of the 

Chriftian revelation, c • 

% . * 

- 3. One great reafon whf: the liyes of 
Chriftians dp not always corrfefpond to their 
religion is that freedom of mind and altion; 
without which, refponfibility for their conduit 
could not have: been reafonahle or juft. Chrif- 
tianity is a fyftem, not of compulfion, but 
perfoafion; hot of force and neceffity, but of 
liberty and choice. For jt is a lyftem, by 
which moral merit is to he obtained, thathap* 
pinefs may. he its reward; or moral guilt in*', 
curred, and mifery jyftly become its punifo* 
ment. The foriptures have preforibed the 
rules of our duty towards God and towards 
man: and for our trial, and probation, we are 
tp guide and govern the properties of na* 

ture 
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ttire hy the precepts df Revelation; df at the’ 
hazard of violating the precepisbfrcvelatabn;i 
to indulge the'propChfities df nature. ^ Iih 4 ; 
pelted then by ; ‘j[jhfficHHs' impatieiit fbt 
gence; r and furrOuftieif with temptations,^by* 
whichthofepafSons-ate Continually excited;, 
frequently perplexed'between the attritions 1 
of .'inclination, aildthi-ditatesf. of duty; and -' 
riot feldbrn dCceiVCd’by' appearariCe 3 that J 
promife to reconcile them;' is it to be 
wondered that we flhould fometkneB trttnf- 1 
grdfs the ; lawis, we confels ourlelves^bdubd^to* 
obey* and pra&ifoWhat our religidrt-cdn-' 
damns; that we ihould tfumiih to thole, who 1 
wifii to find it, a fpecious pretence for firfpedl-* 
ing either the authenticity of what we receive 
as a divine revelation, or the fiftceilty of our 
faith and profeflion,- • ■ . .< 

3. Thefe defers of conduct, again, appear 1 
ftill more ftriking, when contraftedwith the : 
purity of the rules, by which our anions ought 
to have been dke&ed; and with the impor-; 
tant fan&ions, by which thofe rules, are en¬ 
forced. • When the precepts of our duty are 
considered, as delivered by revelation, the 
mind fpontaneoufly admits their truth and* 
A a 4 excellence* 
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ewfUen^.., ,W<? r %* -’ft jftftesk.of cotfdu&t 

a^jn*fpWiftu#*4b*fc 
it,fflay.pvery ; flWSqWaev4ry &afefitaa 
of J#e; ^adapted to auynatpre and fitnaticle* 
t^t fc$»Bt;89:e#* J»* *fc»ia ; 

juft ; a?4 fp.hwnans 

i¥»gh£ i¥k .fSf^dpd .-teJiteflaa-. for ey.esitbe 
voice an4feoftiJit3{»^p^ tQ.niJilwiaU) 

the &ns pfmen in concord add 1 peacets This 
iyfterja^ tpp $ enfold . by f :&n&ioos g£ foeh 
iaftnitf es-tsat and Vhiogi a^ftipuW feena &fv 
ftci€«rt L H 9 J<feGide at opce tb&cpieftiftrt befcvmo 
duty aq^.idifohediencet, and to fi# olmrefolu-. 
tio$-ig^iopy^ibly <on the fifte <af vittue:iaad 
relink G; ■/■ :.:...• ‘ : .; .' r.ll jJ u~ : .v 

, Bu^ when we again, turn our eyesupon 
the world, we fee not only the pwrfefiorr of 
Chriftianity feparated into different kingdoms* 
hoftile to each other in their fentimeids and 
policy, j biit, each of thole. kingdoms again; 
divided into various feds hnd fccieties, with 
tenets and interests the mpft oppofitc and ir«r 
reconcileable: we fee individuals too the 
fiaves of their paffions; envious, ambitious, 
and felfifh £ hazarding all the terrors of eter¬ 
nity f^r potty acquifitiops and fenfpal gratid- 

eations; 
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nations * and-the oontraft between what men. 
nferf*nd they ought to be; between 

what r they?, f*a$ife, and what their religion 1 
teaches;; gives indeed too plaufible a ground 
revelation has not produced 
that improvement in human conduct, which 
its prsdi 41 ion«i as- well as its precepts, had 
taughtusto expedt. 

• • * < ' «'*'■' ■ 

;.4b Ahother -fpeciouS ground for the lame 
objedtion is found in the different nature of 
virtue and vicei Virtue- is always modeft, 
fiieat* and peaceable; vice often forward, 
loud, and oftentatious. The good man, fatis- 
hed with the approbation of his confcience 
and his God, does not found a trumpet before 
his alms* nor . appear unto men to fafl . Nor 
do adts of virtue naturally poflefs thofe link¬ 
ing features, and impreffirve qualities, which 
forcibly Engage the attention, and agitate the 
paffions: and however, therefore, they may 
be efteenoed and loved within the circle of 
their influence, they:do not in general com¬ 
mand ext&ifive notice or loud acclamation. 
But the vices, the riot, and the ambition 
of the wicked, their crimes, and their confe- 
quences, fof oe themfelveS upon our notice; 

work 
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work powerfully on the imagination; aiwb 
are therefore remembered and- recorded;* 
Hence it is that the hiflory ofnfjankind ap--' 
pears at firft fight to be little- eHe than the* 
hiftory of their crimes ; and acarefofs and J 
fhperficial obfervCr might -be lod-*ofbrHac 3 a^i 
elufions from it, very erroneous iiv >thqm-“ 
felves, and very injurious to-the mdraJity-^fi'dt 
the nature of the human race. And by a 
fimilar delnfion many from die tranfgreffions 
of Chriftians havebeen fed need into opinion#! 
equally unfounded; equally unfavourable .’to/ 
the truth or the utility of the iChriifiant 
revelation. . . ; . -r 

L'.i\ 

5. The beneficial influence of Ghwftianity > 
is again difjmted by means of a com|>arifon 
between the fault? and tranigrsfl qjff of-'its 
profeffors, and the merit and virtues'of cer¬ 
tain individuals, who doubt or deny its being- 
a divine revelation; Such a i companion.. : 
however, is nor only invidious and uncandid j ; 
as it -compares the.wobfl of thafeewbo. pro* * 
fefs our religion, with the beft of 1 thole who" 
rejeft it; but is in etery other refpe< 9 ; falla-1 
cious and inconcluiive. > Whenever! thrifti- * 
anity is the eftablifhed religimnofothe coun¬ 
try, 
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try, numbers will always profefs it from-far 
other motives than conviction of its truth, or 
principles of piety: merely, for example, 
becaufe it is the eftablifhment j or becaufe 
they have been educated in the profeffion of 
it; becaufe they look upon fome religion as 
an ufeful engine of authority over the popu¬ 
lace; or becaufe it is a requifite qualification 
to obtain the honours and emoluments of the 
ftate. Almoft all, in fhort, who have no 
real religion, will profefs that which the law 
requires. And as fuch men do not apply, 
or intend to apply it, to the regulation of 
their morals; it is no wonder their conduCt 
fhould often violate its principles, and-dif- 
grace its character. 


On the contrary too individuals may cer¬ 
tainly be feleCted, from thofe that make pro* 
fejfon of unbelief whofe lives are decent and 
regular; who are guilty of no atrocious out-* 
rage againft the peace of fociety, or the rules 
of good morals. For individuals may be 
found, whole poffeffions fopply them in 
abundance with all thofe luxuries, which it 
is generally the objeCt of crimes to obtain; 
or whofe paffions are conftitutionally fo mo¬ 
derate. 
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derate, that prudence and policy alone arc 
fufficient to confine them within due bounds; 
who are well aware, that in point of health 
or fortune, character or perfonal fafety, they' 
fhoujd iacrifice greater advantages, than they 
qould hope to obtain, by more licentious and 
more criminal indulgence. But foreSy a few 
inftauces, from the influence of caufes fuch 
as thefe, or a comparifon built upon them; 
however magnified by artifice, or credited by. 
weaknefs; can prove nothing againft the 
general tendency, or general utility, of the 
Chriftiau revelation. - * 

. 6 , The fame objection is again urged 
againft Chriftianity bymen,who leem to harve 
been led to doubt or deny, its beneficial in¬ 
fluence, by having fought it, where it was 
by no means moft likely to'be found. We 
are apt to form our eftimate of the morals 
of an age, of its comparative improvement 
or degeneracy, from its moft confpicuous 
tranfa&ions; from fuch as engage the pen df 
the hiftorian, and imprefs themfelves forcibly 
on the mind; from the debatfes and refofer^ 
tions of public aflemblies; or the intrigues 
and contentions of the ambitious and the 

powerful; 
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powerful; from the negotiations of embafla*! 
dors, and the hoftilities of rival nations. 
But it is not here that the good effedls of re¬ 
velation fhould be fought ; it is not here that 
its efficacy can be fairly tried. Where the 
ftrongeft temptations continually excite the 
rood impetuous paffions of the human mind, 
the milder voice of religion will feldom be 
heard; the influence of its morality will be 
felt the lail and the leaf!. 

From the tumults and the iniquities of 
public tranfarfions let the enquirer turn his 
attention to the middle and inferior ranks of 
life; to the fentiments and condudt of the 
obfcure inhabitant of the village, of the ma- 
oufafturerat his anvil, and the hufbandman 
in his fields; and he will there End a confir 
derable proportion of thofe effedts, which 
the benignant nature of the gofpel would, 
teach him to. expedt. He will there find 
mutual charity more rationally pradlifed, and 
more widely diffufed; the principles of good 
morals better underftood, and founded onr a 
"firmer bafis; more effedtual controul' of. apt- 
petite; manners more gentle and humane; 
and greater. probity in the ordinary ihtier- 

courfe 
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courfe between man and man. He will find 
minds better prepared for the viciffitudps of 
life, from a better dependence on the care of 
providence; greater refignation to the dif- 
penfations of the Almighty, from an im¬ 
proved knowledge of his juftice and bene¬ 
volence; and above all, a purer and more 
rational devotion; with greater hope and 
confolation under the infirmities of age, and 
the approach of death. By the fuperficial 
obferver, indeed, thefe great and good effects 
will not be found; by the moil attentive and 
acute their full benefit and value cannot be 
precifely afcertained; and in the page of the 
hiftorian they either do not appear at all; or 
appear only with tranfient notice and inade¬ 
quate dilplay. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, that their reality has been quef- 
tioned, or their.extent and importance de-, 
nied. 

It is true, however*, that the moral effe&s 
of Chriftianity cannot be confidered as com- 
pleat, till it has influenced public, as well 
as private, tranfa&ions; the condu6t of. na-; 
tions, as well as of individuals. But this 
will be, though its greateft, probably its. 

latefl: 
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lateft triumph; for this can be brought about 
Only through the medium of private charac¬ 
ter : and will therefore be a change not rapid 
in its progreis, and vifible at every ftep; but 
gradual in its advances, and perceptible only 
whep confiderable efteCis have been produced. 
Ufages and institutions highly repugnant to 
the Spirit of Christianity may long remain; - 
if either the general habits of a nation, or 
the intereSl of powerful individuals continue 
to fupport them. The hand of industry may 
change the face of a country in a few years; 
but to change the fentiments and manners of 
a, people often., requires as many generations. 
The political conduct of men muSt at lad, 
however, take its colour from their morals. 
Whenever the virtues of the individual in 
private life are fixed and confirmed on the 
principles of true religion, he will carry them 
along with him into power and authority. 
Whenever the people in general are upright 
and religious; the government cannot long be 
iniquitous in its constitution, or corrupt in 
its administration. - And whenever inde¬ 
pendent nations Shall be equally influenced 
by. Chriftianity,. unjuftifiahle plans, of policy 
will not be mutually pradtifed, and mutually 

pro-* 
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provoked- That fuch is the; Natural ten- 
deucy of our religion will not bequeftioned; 
and how far thefe principles, have already 
produced their effects, or are .likely to pro¬ 
duce them, ihall hereafter be enquired*.; - ; 



* It would be an enquiry by no means without curioiity 
or importance, to examine in what degree tbe good effe&s 
of the Chriftian revelation have been couritera&ed and 
retarded; not merely by the errors apd* vices of privatd 
individuals; but by confpicuous and extraordinary hk 
fiances of human folly or depravity; by the intrigues of 
ftatefmeti, and the regulations of policy. For the three 
firft centuries Chrifiianity obtained ho civil eftablifiunerit i 
k was frequently perfecuted, and at beft but tolerated? 
and could hardly therefore have any great and vifibdeef&dt: 
on national morality or national charafter. -For the four 
following centuries the barbarians of the north over-* 
whelmed dmoft all the civilized world; and in the gene¬ 
ral wreck of fcience Chriftianity was cbfcured, and alnfoft 
forgotten. During this interval too the (iiccefsfujl. mibU 
tion of Mahoihet over-ran the Eaftem part of Chriftehr 
dom, and corrupted the religion of thegpfpel; and kis 
ftill held in bondage to the fucceflors of his impofture and. 
authority* How far the progrefe of tliftftiamty Tn Ei- 
jope was during tlje iatne, period retarded by thfe papal 
Wurpations, it may be 'difficult to detemfoie. But it k 
obvious that an eflential injury, for a time at leaft, x muft 
be done to the caufe by the revolutidnin Fran.ee. for 
what wife purppfes, and to what extent, providence in*y 
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-7. It is again maintained that Christianity, 
far from having produced the purity and 
peace it Seems to promife, has been the per¬ 
petual Source of difcord and difiention; that 
it has been the caufe of perfecution and of 
war ; and eventually of almoSt every crime 
.and cruelty, which disturbs Society, or dif- 
graces hunqan natpre. 

That variety of opinious, and confequently 
diScord and diSTention, might reafonably he 
expected reSpe&ing religion and its doc¬ 
trines, has been already Shewn. But' it was 
Shewn at the Same time, that fuch variety 
was no fair, ground of objection to the evi¬ 
dence or the utility of Christianity; nor any 
imputation to the wifdom or benevolence of 
its author; that it was a probable and almoSt 
inevitable, confequence of the nature of re¬ 
velation and the. nature of man*. 

That Chriftianity has been the caufe of 
perfecution and of war, with their xefpe^| 

permit fuch events, it is not for human wifdom to decide. 
But we hope and believe that over fuch oppofition and iuch 
crimes truth and religion will finally triumph, 

* In Sermon I. 

Bb tive 
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tive trains of crimes and cruelties, if true 
at all, is true only under very great limita¬ 
tion. The profefTors of Chriftianity were 
not the original authors of religious perfecu- 
tion: for Pagans perfecuted Pagans long be¬ 
fore the Redeemer appeared in the world. 
Amongft. the Perfians all who did not pro- 
fefs the dodfrines of Zoroafter were perfe¬ 
cuted almoft to extermination; and in Egypt, 
the worfhtp of different deities produced 
levere and fanguinaty conteffs between their 
refpedtive votaries. The Roman emperors, 
with their council of philofophers, perfe¬ 
cted the Chrirtians, long before the Chris¬ 
tians betrayed any difpofition to persecute 
each other. 

The only' perfecutibn, for which Chrif¬ 
tianity can be refponfible, if it be refponfible 
for any, muft be where men Have perfecuted 
with fincerity, for religion and for confidence 
fake. Of fuch perfecutors, however,: the 
^timber has pifobably either never been great; 
or it has been formed of fuch as were not the 
jprimary authors and advifers of fuch a mode 
©f ponverCon or of punifhment; but of fiich 
as were the followers and the dupes of 

leaders. 
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-leaders,' whofe real views and motives were 
©fa very different nature; but who found it 
-convenient to pretend a zeal for the interefts 
of Chriftianity. But whatever have been the 
motives, the zeal, or the errors of its pro- 
feffors,. the gofpel itfelf contains no injunc¬ 
tion for its own propagation by force and 
compulfion; and ought not therefore to be 
cenfured for what it has no where com¬ 
manded. 

With refpe£t to the laws, which, in fo 
many countries and on fo many occafions, 
have been enafted, to fupport the eftablifli- 
ments of Chriftianity; and againft which the 
charge of intolerance and perfecution has been 
lb vehemently urged; it cannot be, (hewn that 
Chriffianity itfelf is accountable either for 
,,their principle or their effe&s. They appear 
to have proceeded, from the general with of 
. all who have obtained power to keep poffeiP 
;fion pf it; from their defire to preferve the 
peapeand tranquillity of the country, in which 
they hold the pre-eminence; or from a fup- 
•. pofitipn of its being their duty to guard or to 
^propagate by their authority, that do&rine 
>and worflup, which they deemed efiential to 
o Bb 2 the 
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the virtue and happinefs bf the pebple. But 
whatever difference bf opinion maybe enter¬ 
tained refpebHng the equity, theWifdom, or 
the piety of thofe laws, or the principles-froin 
which they have proceeded; no cenfure ought 
to fall bn the religion itfelf; for though it may 
have been the occafion of them, it has nbt 
been the only or the principal motive; it has 
been the'fubjebl, not the caufe. 

Of the wars which have been called reli¬ 
gious, and of which our religion hasbeen 
fuppofed to be the foie author and origin^ the 
real motives have generally beeh peflbifalor 
political; and the gofpel only the pretext to 
' difeuife the views of intereft or atnbdtioh, or 
' to gain profelytes to their caufe. The* wax 
of the League, which defolatetP France for 
pear half a century, was begun and bontfc&ed, 

‘ if we are to believe the hiftorian* who W&s 
beflableto determine the point, not from the 
*ehmiity of dilcordant‘dotlrines in religion; 

* hot from zeal for the purity of the Ghriftistn 
faith; but from the ambition, the intrigues, 

arid animofities of contending fabtionet ^tjd 

♦ DavHa.* <v •• 

• even 
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even, the ^rufa^es themfelye§ had their origin. 
Vsis in pappem foi; the honour of Chriftianity, 
than ip th/s, avarice apd, ambition of the Ro¬ 
man pontiffs. 

_ Thefe considerations are by no me^ns in¬ 
tended to juffjfy perfecution among Chrif- 
tians; but to (hew that it has arifen, not front 
any defed in revelation, but from the weak- 
nels or wickednefs of mankind; not from the 
gfnuip? influence of the religion, but from 
i$rat}ufe apdpprverfiop; not from true piety 
,ap cording to kncnvledge \ but ffora ig 7 
pofance, higntry, and (uperffitjon. 

Many other obfervations will readily occur, 
which equally tend to exculpate Chriftianity 
frorp the guilt of perfecution; and to fix the 
hlamp upon the eprprs and pafiions of its pro 
feflpr?. 

. Qn whatever tjhe human mind dwells long 
and attentively, fhe pafliqns are apt tp grow 
-warfl^-mterefted and enthufiajftic;, and not 
ieldwo jforoe intp their fajce the underf¬ 
unding* W^ch .they ought tp obey. In or?* 
dinary affairs the effect is the fancied imppr- 
: Bb3 tance 
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tance of a frivolous purfuit, or zeal for a fa¬ 
vourite hypothefis: but in religion it has tod 
often been fuperftition, bigotry and • perfe¬ 
ction. 


' Chriftians, like other men, when in pof- 
feflion of civil authority, have fometimes mis¬ 
applied it; and endeavoured to obtain by fear 
Or force that fubmiflion in opinion, which 
Ihould be, fought only by conciliation and con- 
viftion. They have too often carried to ex¬ 
cels their zeal in a good caufe; in a cauffc 
which has fo much influence on human hap- 
pinefs, that the value of the end in view was 
thought to juflify whatever means feemed 
likely to promote it, . * 


If again the corruption of religion, and the 
abufe of its name and authority, have really 
occafioned in fociety all the milfchiefs which 
its adverfaries have fuppofed; the moil natu¬ 
ral conelufion is, that where it is rightly un- 
derftood and duly obeyed, its ufe and advan¬ 
tages will be at leaft of equal extent and mag¬ 
nitude. The evils of mifapplication c&n be 
only in proportion to its utility when mote 
wifely directed* 

That 
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That the Chriflian religion has- been the 
pretext to conceal or to promote criminal and 
even impious' purpofes, cannot be an argu¬ 
ment againft its truth or its value; unlefs it 
can deftroy the reality; or the advantages of 
integrity, friendflup, or humanity, that they 
have been aflumed as a difguife by thofe, w.hp 
intended moft grofsly to violate the virtues, 
which it fuited their purpofe to counterfeit. ; 

Thefe errors, excefles, and abufes Ghrifti* 
anity itfelf is calculated to correct: not.indeed 
miraculoufly and at once; but by gradually 
illuminating the minds of men, and rectify¬ 
ing their conduCl; not by force and compute- 
lion-; but by the introduction of purer prin¬ 
ciples of .aCtion, and flronger motives to their 
duty. It is obfecvable; accordingly, thjat as 
the do.&rines pf Chriftianity have been more 
diligently ftudied and better underftood, pep- 
fecution has proportionally'declined. The 
religion itfelf beft teaches the toleration it re¬ 
quires. We now hear nothing of the flames 
and the flake in ovjh own ephntry. j and not 
much of the inquifitipn in any pther: and it 
is hardly ; ,more defirable, J:ha,n it :is probable, 
that they will tiever be revived, , 

... ,,-r £ b 4- 8. There 
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8 . There is yet another fhape, m which 
the fame objection may be confider£d as again 
brought forward; in that peevifh complaint, 
which we hear almoft every day, againft the • 
degeneracy of the age; againft tjie encreafing 
follies and vices of the prefent raceof men; 
compared and contrafted with the wifdom 
and the virtues of thofe who have gone before 
us. - This feems indeed to be infifted on. by 
the weak, the melancholy, or the malevolent, 
merely as the fubjedt of lamentation and-cen- 
fure; rather than as any diredt attack hppn 
the ttuth or the effedts of a divine revelation. 
•Yet ftill fuch is its obvious tendency; aind 
foch mull be the inference from it. If man*’ 
land be in a ftate of progreffive corruption; it 
is clear they cannot have been improved by 
the influence of Chriflianity. It feems there¬ 
for® neceflary, and it does not feem difficult, ‘ 
to fhew that this opinion, and complaint havfe 
their origin in fallacy and error; in.mifhtken 
premifes, or miftaken concluflons. 

From, the fame authority, by which, we 
have learned how human mature was firft 
broughtjnto exigence, we have learned alfo* 
that it is now lefs pure andperfedt than it 
- , - came 
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Cattle from the fcahds tit theCreaior ; l t&alby 
die traftfgrefhdft of the' divine' 6ott$ftfaa& Hit 
and raife^f fifft- entered the world. That 
fome* imperfect account of the fall of man had 
ftfahlcf its Way to Shd : feeatheh wbrfd, is evi¬ 
dent both fitett the fables of their poets and 
die diftpiiiiiidns- Of their phiiofophers. And 
WhOft they MM been dried inforrhe'd that fomd 
degeneracy hid taken pfece iii human nature* 
She rnoftnatural arid obvious concliifiori Was, 
that iuch degeneracy rriuft hrivd been gradual 
and progreflive. This gradual depravation of 
bur nature they have feprefented as lb many 
fucceffiVe agds; each under the emblem of £ 
hietil lefs pure arid’precious than that which 
Went immediately Before it. tnftead of the 
ftate of innocence, Wd find them detcribihg 
an age of gdldj and crowding it with all the 
Virtues* which philofophy could teach, and 
hll the enjoyments, which appetite cOUld dtii 
fire. We are then preidnted with ages <sf 
filver and of brafs; and a proportionate decay 
in the merits and the happinefs of mankind: 
till bach pteitttive author finds - his own'times 
the iron age, overwhelmed ill ignbrance, 
mlfery, and corruption. Thus a complaint 
begUn, ahtioft with the beginning of the 

world. 
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>yorld». from, art dwiperfedl knowledge of the 
trutjh*.may bavebcten continued down to the 
prefpftt day from, cuftora-aodfipfetatiort. ; ; -, n 

f i ' * * . ' ' T ■' ;; * 

.; -,<JJyftot$ and, imitafcipn, however, have been 
|»y no means theonlycaufes* firom wbjehthe 
complaint has bee# continued* t : All wbo fropn 
vanity have thought their„n®efits injofioufly 
pegledled; and all who from ppvy have repined 
at the, prosperity of others; all who from {hpis 
qwn,malignity,haye epafedto, lov^yhpir fel¬ 
low-creatures;; all who have f^t themfelves 
unhappy, and fuppofed their r o\yh copdi^on 
th#, general,condition of life; and; all yyhpfe 
gloomy difpoCifiops have made them view U?e 
obje&s arolind them on tbe lels favourable 
fide'; all I thefe have' been led, to leek, fullen 
gratification in railing at thq ignorance ,a}}d 
corruption of.; their ' cdtemporar^s,; £od f* 
wishing ,thpir lives could have paflfd 
•among.vyifer.natfop?, apej. h*happier times, 

’'**> t *' ; .. '»| iwtUj i> '■ .1. . » - 

:, There ,k another r.eafon for tips CQmflfoipt 
fidl tmore ,eitt^>fiye ip it§ infin^nce,. hut. ja 
^t§ nature .equnUy; inc.ofvelyfive.. We have 
jpf&.'lfnowlsdgs,-^f: the. \ws qf for^fdk^^ 
.0%Trom;&$?ry!; -.but jfwjp.Tee. ^P 

,;»• sjv vices 
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vices of our own; and hence arife feveral fal¬ 
lacies, which lead men to believe the-latter 
the more numerous and malignant.- By the 
faults and follies of our cotemporaries our own 
intereft is immediately affedted, and all our 
paffions agitated and alarmed. But in the 
crimes of former ages we have only a remote 
and feeble concern; and they operate lei* 
powerfully on the mind. To compare them 
therefore is, with common ; minds, to com¬ 
pare a crime pourtrayed upon canvas,'With a 
crime committed in our fight; it is to com¬ 
pare the flame that glimmers in the atrrtof- 
phere at a diftance, ’ with the flame which 
threatens our own habitation. 

To tMS rauft be added, that different viceS 
hive prevailed’at different periods and in dif* 
Ferent nations of the-world; and men have 
from this circumft ance been led into in ifn- 
fair eflimate of the merits of their own times. 
Changes, revolutions, and fafhiohs take their 
turn even in depravity; 1 as well as in the more 
amiable parts of human Cotadudl. Though 
our anceftors, therefore, were as corrhpt as 
ourfelvest yet they probably differed from us 
'in the kind and manner of their leading-vices; 

and 
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and tine wkrfcedne&Off which wo feel the bad 
appears to 9s of all other thfe mo$ 
joifchiOvopsaBd intolerable. From the pain 
F« now feel, and from the iniquity which 
immediately offends us, we are apt to ima¬ 
gine relief would be found by a change fear 
pain in any other filtration; for iniquity of 
any other kind. 

Nor muft it be forgottep that hiftory at¬ 
tends only to important events* and fpte«4i4 
vices or virtues; to thfe counfels of ie nates, 
and the conduct of commanders ; to the -ra¬ 
vages'of war, and the miferies of ft deluge Of 
famine. But by thefe the happiness.of pri¬ 
vate life is feldom very greatly or permanently 
affedted. That depends chiefly upon ipci* 
dents and objects, which would’be of little 
confequence, but for their frequency; and of 
which though, each tf©gp>rately prpdw!» hut * 
fmalt-effedt, yef in- thp aggregate tjbiay cpi> 
ftitpte the roifery or the felicity of life. Jx(t 
any man refledl how much of his :pleafbre or 
vexation arffps fropa the good or. ih behaviour 
of a favourite child j fjFojn the attention op 
cpjdntfs of a private fripnd; <?r fjoth 
ner: in which the'daily hi^ Jifpt^p 

fupplied J 
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fuppiied; and he wilt foon be eohvincedtkat 
he imiftrefthis chance far -happiftels iwtbie 
-vwld on far other catffas, than the vices pr 
-Yirtuesof iftateftneo, ,a«d the cevolutwj«S af 
-ethpires. • But tranfeflionsfa obfcureamd.ib 
( mhiWe<'tfcc UHWiam gene raftly (thinks: it . fee- 

• neatb fots dignity to. dhcufs,Qr to.reqprd; tawd 
while the mind is employed upon pphl*? tfan- 
ffactions *nd j impPrftuit. evfeUts, the reader 
faareelyi ttirasrhis i^tlei^tioivr to the ^prdij^ary 
•«>0Qurrences; ofxl6iheftic iife;i. * where pleasures 
aadfufferiags arhe in diecojaatpon methods 

• fnomeenMnoii things; While.,yyctnftl notiu the 
, page of biliary -any of ihpfe petty .venation#, 

hy, which we feel our o.wii ) peaGe ) deftioy«ed» 
are apt to forget that they exifted ;and to ima¬ 
gine that we /are harrafled by depravity, 
which forme® ages’ were happily etmjjo^tadr - 

"■ • - j, \: l , . . , .; .v 

• ’There; is yet, another fallacious.: ground fa 
the complaint againft .the degeneracy ^of the 

.fftrefenfc times. The hb&cvation is not owe 
comriioathan it is juft, that of old men it is 
the. peculiar prppeft^ty andthe conftantprac- 
-1ice:t»? extol the times ofa their youth,, at the 
■ -oaphneerof thofe when they are rupre advanc- 
'ttJjin %ge»; $.«d for this jgopenfity and.prac- 
■Lu 6 tice 
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tiee a variety of caufes may be; affigned. 
When a man's paflkms are weakened and his 
fenfations blunted by the hand of time, he re¬ 
ceives all the blefimgs of life with left ala*- 
•crity and lefs relifh; and when we are be¬ 
come lefe capable of enjoyment,, it is but too 
common to conclude, that ofcye&s .are lels 
worth enjoying; that the decay.'is- in nature, 
and not in ourfelves. While the young and 
the gay are purfoing their own bufinefe or 
their own amufements, the aged fee them- 
felves in feme degree neglected; and the 
common felf-partiality leads them to imagine 
that when they were to pay relpedt to age, 
inflead of receiving it, much more was paid. 
It is one of the moft frequent errors of our 
imagination to fuppofe, that we were hapr 
pier in any pad: lituatipn, than in the prefent; 
and it is peculiarly the misfortune of age. to 
recollect the participation of pleasures,, and 
to feel only weaknefs and infirmities; and 
while they are lefs pleafed with life, by. an 
eaify mifiake they conclude that life itfelf is 
Jefspleafingr Men advanced in age .have at 
jength -been fully convinced that there Js 
much felfiflinefs and meannefs in mankind? 
which while warm in the purfuits pf you^h, 

and 
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and gay in thef hopes of happinofs, theyeither 
did not perceive, or were not at leifure tar at? 
tend to. But p/ainful experience of fufferings 
has noW^fharpened their fagacky; what they 
have recently difcoveredy appears to have, re* 
cehtly arifen j and the fuppofed encreafe of 
depravity naturally produces or augments 
their propenfity to cenfure and complain. * 

It is true that thefe errors and complaints 
of age do not arife immediately from .'any 
doubt of the beneficial influence of Chrifti* 
ariity; nor have they perhaps ever been di¬ 
rectly adduced-as an argument agaiinft it. But 
flich is their natural tendency? and niuft.be 
in fome degree their ultimate effeCt. : For as 
they countenance and encourage the notion 
of the deterioration of pfefent obje&s andipre* 
fent times; they' neceflarily deny the inn- 
provement of men ; and morals from the. in? 
fldence of any caufe; and 'therefore from th? 
doCtrines and precepts of revelation.-1.:..^ >0 

II. If then the caiifes that-havd been ftated 
will accouiit fufficiently -for the rife dndcon* 
tinuance, both of the opinion that the-infln* 
ence of Chriftiauity has not been beneficial? 
V" 5 and 
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and of the confoqucat objc&ian to & efficacy 
and fuccefs in its own purposes; k fhould 
feem not unfair to conclude at once, that the 
true caufes have been atffigned; thattheopi- 
nion is an . error, founded upon foppofitaons, 
which are themfelves /erroneous; that the 
objection muft fall with, the fallacies by which 
it is. fopported. But.a ftill. more decifive an- 
fwer can be given from the evidence of au¬ 
thentic. fadts. , It may be fhewn that revela¬ 
tion has in a considerable .degree produced 
thofe beneficial effedls^ which its own records, 
es well as its advocate*, have taught us to ex¬ 
pert. And that we may arrive the more 
Speedily at our conclufion; that we may.not 
perplex hiltorical documents by any abftraft 
and circuitous reafoning; let it fuffice briefly 
to fpecify a few of the more obvious in¬ 
stances, in which Christianity las accom- 
pliihcd its own pwpofes; in which it, has-di- 
ahinkhed the crimes, or encreafed the virtues 
of mankind. 

. 1. The foft and mdft obvious instance, in 
which Chriftianity has produced improve¬ 
ment, k incur conceptions of; itbe nature of 
the Deity, and ouriantiraents of. religion in 
- general; 
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general; by the exchange of polytheifm for 
the belief in the unity of the Godhead ; by 
the abolition of idolatry, with all its abfurdi- 
ties and impieties; and the introduction of a 
rational worfliip of the great Creator; and 
above all, by manifefting and illuftrating the 
benevolence of the Deity, in the ineftimable 
offer of redemption, of the pardon of lin by a 
Saviour, and of the refurreCtion to life and 
immortality. But as the advantages which 
religion has derived from revelation have been 
already inlifted on*, they need not be again 
diicuffed ; and as the improvement of mora¬ 
lity is more immediately the point in ques¬ 
tion, to that our detail Shall be confined. 

2. One of the'very valuable improvements, 
which revelation has introduced into morality 
is, the placing it upon a bafis of univerfality 
and perfeCHon. Men have always been in* 
dined, to fuppofe, that different virtues are 
of different value; that we are bound to the 
performance of different duties by obligations 
of different force; and that the performance 
accordingly conftitutea a higher or lower de- 

- - * In Sermdn II, 

r. Cc gre* 
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gree of merit. ‘The foppofition too has pro*- 
bably been encouraged by human laws? 
which jbave their diftin&ions between perfect 
find imperfect rights; between duties of per* 
fe£l and imperfe£k obligation: and it is ob« 
vious indeed that the perpetration of different 
crimes; that the due difeharge or die omiffion 
of different duties? mull produce very dif* 
ferent degrees of good or evil to individuals 
and to fociety. Into the reality or the uti¬ 
lity of thefe diftin&ions it is'not the pre- 
lent intention to enquire. In one inftance 
at lead, they leem to have been prejudicial 
to found morality.. They have contributed 
to create or to confirm the notion* that as 
feme, duties may be neglected with lefs guilt 
and danger than others; fb the fulfilling 
fyperior obligations may compenfate for the? 
negleft of inferior; and a compromiie;bfs 
made between our duty and. our pafiionftj 
between virtue and vice* between God and 
Mammon. ' ,. . 

. - • . - — ) 

. In the morality of revelation no filch djf- 
tinftion can. bn traced. The feriptures do* 
not divide our conduct into virtues of higher 
and lower eflimatjon 5 i»tff duties that matfb 
• br 
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be performed* and that may be omitted. 
They teach, not the detail of pra&ice, but 
the general principle; to keep, a cohfciente 
Void of offence ; and to fhew it by an equal 
obedience to every word that proceedeth out 
tf -the mouth of God. Their language is, 
thou Jhnlt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy mind\ and thy neighbour 
ns thyfelf ; and that whofoever Jhall keep the 
whole lav), and yet offend in one point, is guilty 
tf all. The fcriptures then do not make 
the guilt of a tranfgreffion to confifl fo 
much in the tranfgreffion itfelf, as in the vio¬ 
lation of a principle. They do not eftimate 
a crime by its incidental confequences j which 
the criminal himfelf does not always intend, 
and can feldom calculate; but by the impiety 
and difobedience, which it implies. They 
Weigh an offence againft God, not fo much 
by the importance of the duty violated, as by 
the Contempt of his authority; by that cor¬ 
ruption of heart, which with appropriate 
temptation, would violate every other com¬ 
mandment of the law . They do not, on the 
dthef hand, calculate merely the good that i& 
offered by obedience 5 but the piety alio, from 
which it proceeds. They confider every 

C c a duty 
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duty as of equal obligation in its own time 
and place; and every man as equally bound 
according to his opportunities and his talents; 
■the widow to contribute her mite, and the 
rich man his abundance; and in proportion, 
not.lb much, to their fuccefs and its effebts, 
as to their principles and their exertions, will 
be their merit and their reward. 

3. It mull be confidered as another good 
ecfe'bl of Chrillianity, that in every country 
.where it has prevailed, it has'materially in¬ 
fluenced and rebtified the public judgment in 
morals. It has given a fixed and permanent 
ftandard of duty; of which all febts and par¬ 
ties have admitted the excellence and utility; 
to which a tacit appeal at leall is continually 
•made ; and which at length, in a great de¬ 
gree correbls and regulates the opinion of the 
public. Too many inllances indeed of im¬ 
moral and irreligious condubt may ftill be 
found: but they have not the encouragement 
of general approbation ; they are rarely tole¬ 
rated as innocent ; r and ftill more rarely ap¬ 
plauded as virtuous. Daily intercourfe ahd 
converfafion are left licentious; criminal 
-excels is not an ordinary lubjebt of oftentation 

and 
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t • r 

and vain-glory; and immorality lels fre¬ 
quently and lefs grofsly contaminates the 
national amufements. By this means an ef- 
fential fervice is done tofociety. ' In the molt 
improved ages of Greece and Rome vices 
were praftifed openly and without a hlulhj 
which in Chriftian countries are not men tioned 
but in terms of deteftation. in the latter it 
is obvious indeed that many, who would dif- 
regard religion,, are kept within the bounds 
of duty, or of decency, by a fenfe of fhame; 
and habit may in time ripen into principle. 
Others again, who cannot be ftimrulated to 
virtue, are driven to filence and fecrecy in 
their vices; and difFufe lefs widely the con¬ 
tagion of their fentiments and their ex¬ 
ample. And perhaps a ftill greater numbef 
aft uprightly from principles, which they fup- 
pofe to be derived from the light and inftinfts 
of nature, from the deductions of their own 
region, or the diftates of their own confid¬ 
ence ; but which in reality have been im¬ 
bibed from the public opinion; and from that 
truth and reftitude, which Cbriftianity has 
given it. This is indeed one of the good 
effefts of the gofpel, of which the extent and 
yalue cannot be precifely afcertained; but 
C c 3 which. 
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which, till the fa# cyn be.'difputed, none will 
deny to be important* who, .are lenfible qf 
what importance it is, to have pubUcppinfOO 
on the fide of religion an4 vittne. , 

,4. One of the moft extenftvc benefits of 
Chriftianity to human condu# is felt in the 
improvement of oyr lyftems of national po¬ 
licy i in an amendment of the principles of 
government and legiflation. The political 
effablifliments of the heathens Ayere but iU 
adapted to the great purpofes, to which all 
government ftiould be dire#ed, the advance¬ 
ment of the virtue and happinefs of mankind. 
They were in general nothing more than the 
concife fy%m of delpotifm iu the prince an$ 
(lavery in the people y and therefore of.cxxofi,- 
nual anxiety, lufpicion, apd cruelty in the 
fovereign; aiyd poverty fear and misery m.thp 
fubje£t, Thus, wretched were their umflatr 
chiefs and, the happinefi; ofthepeop^yfa? 
no way more effe#nally .fecu^ed.jn. their 
boafted republics, In thefe by fax tjhf greater 
part of every community were in nayie 
jn reality (laves : and if we enquire into, the 
treatment of thefe unfortunate men* ye* (hall 
fnd they were, fubje#ed to the fevereftapd 

, moft 
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mOft unjuftiftable tyranny, that man ever 
cxercifed upon man. The citizens them¬ 
selves were indeed flattered with the notion 
and the name of liberty; but‘with an excep¬ 
tion only of thofe feafons of tumult and anar¬ 
chy, to which the nature of their government 
was peculiarly expofed, they were continhally 
enflaved to fuch ambitious demagogues, as 
'had inclination and abilities to obtain popu¬ 
larity and power. Aiid hence the hiftory of 
an aritient commonwealth, as has been juftly 
Obferved, is little elfe than the hiftory of a 
■few illuftrious individuals, who were fuc'- 
ceflively its mafters. Nor w£re thefe illuf¬ 
trious individuals themfelves in a fituation 
much to be envied. Even’ in Athens itfelf, 
the proudeft feat of antient fcience, and thC 
proudeft boaft of the modern philolopher, 
fUperior-talents, virtue, and patriotifm could 
fbldom ffecure to their poffeflors permanent 
efteem and honour; and not always perfonal 
(afety. By their tribunals of juftice MiltiadeS 
Was fentenced to a prifon, Ariftides to exile, 
and Socrates to death. 

That thefe evils have been foftened and 
ihminifhed by the benign influence of Chrif- 

C C 4 tianity, 
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tianity, it will require no great fagacity tp 
difcover; no . tedious djfquilitjon to demonr 
ftrate. In political eftablilhments pur Sayiour 
never directly interfered; intending, no doubt, 
that the external regulations, the rites > arid 
ceremonies,, of a religion defigned for univerr 
fality, Ihould be adapted to. the circumilanpes 
and the civil government, of each refpediiye 
country; and .well knowing that,the religion 
itfelf would teach us equity and moderation 
on the beft of .all principles; the natural equar 
lityof men in, the fight of God : not indeed 
the vifionary and ruinous equality of the rp* 
publican and the leveller; but an equality 
once real, rational, and beneficial. Chriftia* 
nity inftruds ps tq look upon all mankind as 
our brethren; as the offspring of the dame 
common parent: not as entitled to any equa¬ 
lity of polleflions or endowments ; but as 
heirs of the fame nature, and the fame frail? 
ties; as created for fociety, and fubordi* 
nation to each other; but as fubje&s of the 
fame almighty governor; trufting for pardon 
of our offences to the lame redeemer -and 
judge; and enjoined to pra&ife the fame 
duties, under the hope and promile of the 
fame rewards. Thus the foundation of civil 

policy 
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t policy is laidin-general humanity ; and our 
duty to man' built upon the immoveable 
. bafis of our duty to God. 

The offers of.thefe declines upon politi¬ 
cal government may at firft fight appear but 
-remote, indire£t, and incidental; yet are they 
natural and certain; and wherever the Chris¬ 
tian religion in any great degree prevails are 
felt and confeffed. It was the firft Chriftian 
Emperor that united humanity with his policy. 
Confiiantine firft Ibftened the feverity of legal 
penalties ; alleviated the hardfhips, to which 
flakes were condemned; and above all, gave 
fiipreme authority to the laws; and fixed them 
as» a rule of condudt obligatory alike upon the 
fovereign and the fubje&. It was from the 
-benign ’ influence of the Chriftian revelation 
that the codes of Theodofius and Juftiniah 
excelled all the fyftems which had 'gone be¬ 
fore them; and gave a principle and a bafis 
to all fucceeding inftitutions. The gofpel has 
not, it is needleft to obferve, either eradicated 
the inordinate love of power from the minds 
of- its 'prdfeflbrs; or univerfally prevented its 
!abufe. It has not .perfefted human policy; 
hecaufe it has not yet perfected human 
9 morals, 
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morals. But it has been the principal cattf^ 
why the afperites of different ranks of men ard 
foftened towards each other ; why magiftfatis 
are moderate in the exercife of authority^ 
and the people confcientious in their(ubjefliori 
to the laws; why the rich and the poor meet 
peaceably together, knowing thetV tke Lot# if 
the maker of them all. 

5. The moft dreadful and deflnwShvB'of 
all human tranfabtions is national war ^and 
this too has felt the benign influence o£;oijr 
religion. Araongft the nations of antiquity 
the arts of peace were held but in a f«coo*~ 
dary efiimation. Perfohal ftrength andagi*, 
lily* fkill and bravery in dombat, wcre.tbet 
qualities mod: highly valued; and the fludyd 
the employment, and the: ambition of.ah- 
■mod; every people was war, vaftory, ’and: 
conqueft. Thefe wans too were commenced 1 ■ 
upon, fuch motives, and conduced upon 
inch principles,, as were no lefs inoonfiflentt 
with found policy, than with juflice tawf 
humanity. The conqueror, from the defire 
of revenge, the love of plunder,orrtfc# 
wantonnefs of cruelty, frequently ravaged' 
in fuch a manner the countries he had eqnji- 1 ' 
qpered, as to feize or deflroy all the necef. 

fanes 
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faries qf life? and fometimes to extirpate the 
gepple. The unfortunate captives tops were 
generally either put to the fword in cold 
blood; offered in fuperftitious facrifice to 
them that are no Gods ; or reserved for a fate 
Hill more wretched, and fold into flavery for 
the reff of life, 

Between Chriftian nations thefe aggrava¬ 
tions of the natural horrors of war are fof- 
tsened or excluded. Hoftility ceafes with 
refiflance: unneceflary violence is fyftematin 
caUy avoided; and the perfons and propers 
ties of individuals, as far as poffible, pro- 
tedded. The wounded are treated even by 
their enemies with tendernefs; and the pri* 
loners with generofity. Conquered pro-, 
vinces are governed with equity; and die 
immediate minilters in this unnatural trade 1 
are ufually confide red as the models of deli¬ 
cacy of ientinaeot and elegance of maimers. 
This mercy and ’moderation, however* dan' 
ha traced no higher than to the eftablifliment; 
and indwence of the, principles of the golpcL 
When Rome was formed and plundered by 
the Goths, Alaric and his army gave an ex¬ 
ample of humanity tot their vanquilhed ene- 
. inies. 
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mies, not lefs to be admired for its novelty, 
than applauded for its merit *. Since that 
era wars and their cruelties, amongft the 
profeflors of Chriflianity at leafl, have gra-' 
dually declined : and it is almofl as reafona- 
ble, as it is pleafing, to hope, that the time 
will come, when both fhall ceafe; when the 
prediction of the prophet fhall be literally 
fulfilled; and men Jhall beat their Jwords into 
ploughjhares , and their /pears into pruning* 
hooks ; when nation Jhall not lift up' jword 
againfl nation , neither Jhall they learn war 
any more: when indeed nation fhall vifit 
nation, bringing with them, not the- ih~ 
ftruments of war and the engines of de- 1 
ftruCtion, but the arts of peace, and the 
comforts of life: when fleets fhall traverfe- 
the ocean, not to tranfport the foldier* 
and the plunderer, but the teachers of wj£•: 
dom, and the minifters of the gofpel: when 
the unlettered Indian fhall change his appre- 
henfions of a robber in every European, for 
the expectation of a benefactor; and his fears 
of death or flavery, for the profpeCts of reve* 
lation, and the hope of everlafting life, 

\ 

* Aug. De Ciyit. Dei, lib. j., ; 

6 , Never 
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. 6. Never perhaps did any thing under the 
name and character of a public amufement, 
fo flagrantly violate both good morals and 
humanity, as the combats of the gladiators 
on the amphitheatre at Rome. Yet did 
thefe. Combats fubfift for centuries in the moll; 
enlightened nation of the world, lan&ioned 
by the tafte of the people, and prote&ed by 
the laws. The firft edicts which condemned 
them were publilhed by the Chriftian empe¬ 
rors; and thefe edidls owed their efficacy 
and fuccels to the zeal and fpirit of a Chrif¬ 
tian prieft. That his life fell a facrifice to 
the refen tment of the populace is indeed to 
be lamented; but cannot deprive his memory 
and his principles of the honour of a fuccelf- 
ful oppofition to lo languinary a pra£lice: 
for the combats of the gladiators have never 
lince polluted a public theatre, 6r difgraced 
the Chriftian name *. 

7. Many other inftances, in which Chrif- 
tianity has contributed to the improvement 
pf morality, may ealily be produced; and a 
few lhall be concifely ftated. 

* Gibb. Rom. Emp. chap. 30. 

In 
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In the article of higheft importance to 
domeftie happinefs, the conjugal Union', 
Chriftianity and iti teachers have introduced 
the fflofl rational regulations, not only ftk 
its formation, but for its diffolution. They 
have, on one hand, banifhed polygamy; and 
on the other, reftrained the right of divorce 
to its proper caufe; the violation, by one of 
the parties, of the fundamental principle of 
their contraCl and their vows. . . 

In a point immediately connected with the 
former, and of no lefs importance, we are 
again greatly indebted to Chriftianity. At! 
unnatural parent is no longer permitted to 
immolate his child in fuperftitious facii*. 
fice; or r what was a prafhee ftill more gene-* 
ral amongft the heathens, to expofe the 
infant, which he does not wifh to rear; to 
reduce by the moft unfeeling calculation the 
number of his children to his circumftancesj 
and to educate fitch only as be judges Jifaely: 
to bring honour or advantage to his family trf 
himfelf. The parent, who ffiould now at« 
tempt this in a Ghfiftian country, wouldibe 
ftigmatifed by public opinion as a monfter, 
and punifhed-as a criminal by the laws* ' * 

4 In 
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In RomanmoraHty, even in its brighteft 
era, fuicidewas not conftdered as a crime. 
It was indeed .rather thought to confer new 
dignity, on the character of the perpetrator. 
It was encouraged by. the example of the 
fcerp; and vindicated in the difquifition of 
the philofopher. Under the gofpel it is more 
juftly coniidered as murder with its worft 
aggravations; as an offence againft nature* 
as well as againft duty; as a deteftable com¬ 
plication of cowardice with guilt. 

r 

To the influence of Chriftianity we owe 
almoft exclufively one of the beft exertions 
of philanthropy, eleemofynary eftablifhments r 
not 'only the legal and regular proviflon for 
the poor; but the voluntary contributions of 
the liberal and wealthy in a thoufand Wayis; 
our collections at religious feftivals, and in 
feafons of fcarcity; our fchobls of charity, 
for the education of the children of the un¬ 
fortunate and neceffitoiB; our hofpitals, for 
the retreat of age, misfortune, or difeafe. 

; Thefe, and fuch as theft, are the im¬ 
provements which we afcrifce with gratitude 
to rfie Chrrftian revelation.. - That mdftr of' 
r < them 
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them are juftly afcribed to it, can be lhewn 
from unqueftioned records of hiftory: and 
it is fiirely fair to attribute the reft to the 
fame caufe; as they cannot with fairnefs be 
imputed to any other. In the times antece¬ 
dent to our Saviour’s appearance in the world 
no fuch improvements can be traced. But 
as foon as his religion obtained influence and 
eftabliftiment, they began to be feen and 
felt; and by a gradual, though not regular 
progrcfs, have attained to their prefent'ftate. 
It is not, however, with a view to flatter 
the prefent ftate of morals, that thefe im¬ 
provements have been fpecified. For it is 
not to be diflembled, that we are yet at a 
melancholy diftance from that purity and 
perfection, which revelation has prefcribed. 
Our fuperiority over our heathen anceftors 
has been infilled on, not to exalt ourfelves, 
but the religion we profefs; not to extol the 
ways of men, but to juftify the ways of 
God. It is to repel the objection brought 
againft Chriftianity from its fuppofed ineffi¬ 
cacy ; to ftiew that it has long fince begun to 
produce the reformation it promifed; that 
this Reformation is ftill in progrefs; and that 
in, all probability every pretext for the ob¬ 
jection 
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je6tion will at laft be removed. The time, 
we truft, will come when Chriftianity lhall 
be lb fully and uriiverfally obeyed, that the 
mod: magnificent predi&ions of its prophets 
fhall be accomplished; when they Jhall not 
hurt nor dejlroy in all the holy mountain *; and 
the earth jhall be filed with the knowledge of 
the glory of the L,ord\. 

8. I have now confidered as many of the 
difficulties refpe&ing the truth and credibi¬ 
lity of divine revelation, as the limits of 
the prelent ledhire will admit; and in con- 
fidering them the aim and obje£t have been 
to Chew, not that the difficulties do not exift; 
but that thpy are not infuperable; not that 
the objections are wholly groundlefs; but that 
they are not conclufive againft the divine 
origin of Chriftianity. In each of the points 
that have been examined; in the variety of 
religions in the world, or in the variety of 
opinions upon them; in the real weaknefs 
and boafted ftrength of human realon; or 
in the nature and neceflity of a divine reve- 

# Ifai. xi, 9. f Hab. ii. 14. 

D d lation; 
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Jation; in the precepts of the golpel, as they 
affed the enjoyments of the prelent life; in 
the myfterious doctrines, which it contains; 
or in the duties of worlhip, which it pre¬ 
scribes; k in the want of univerfality in its 
publication and reception; or in its want 
of due influence on the lives of its pro- 
feflors; in each of t;hele the attempt has 
been to prove, that there is nothing in- 
confident with itfelf, or with the attributes 
of the Deity; nothing unfuitable to the na¬ 
ture of a divine revelation* or to the bene¬ 
ficial purpofes, which it profefies to promote; 
nothing irreconcileable to the truth of pro-, 
phecy; or inadmiffible as. articles of-faith by 
the human mind. If this can be effe&ed, 
the pofitive evidence will then operate in-its 
full force; and by that, and that only, mull 
the divine origin of the golpel finally Hgdd 
or fall, But in proportion as obje&ion 
is invalidated, the grounds of faith are 
. llrengthened; as perplexity and delufion are 
diffipated, the mind is open to truth and 
ponvidion, Whatever is not phyfically im- 
poffible, is credible when competent witnefles 
are produced; and the Chriftian revelation 

js 
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is to be believed, not becaufe every difficulty 
can be clearly folved', or every article de- 
monftrated; but becaufe there is adequate 
evidence; evidence as ftrong as the fa£fs are 
■extraordinary; to us at prefent, indeed, the 
wfoal evidence of hiftory; though from' pe¬ 
culiar circumftances entitled to more than 
tifual credit; but' in its origin, and its firft 
teachers,-preternatural teftirtlony to preter* 
natural truth. 

The Chriftian Revelation, however, is to. 
fee recommended, not merely becaufe it has 
the advantage in point of argument; the pre¬ 
ponderance of probability, and a cloud of 
vortneffes in favdUf ; ■ but becaufe it offers 
bleffingS, with which no other obje&s of hu¬ 
man purfuit can come in competition; be¬ 
caufe it is every way fuperior to every other 
fyftem of faith and hope. To Our duty it in- 
feparSbiy connects our intereft; and unites 
the beft affections of the heart with the beft 
conclufions of the underftanding. 

' Were die arguments for arid againft a fu¬ 
ture ftate equal; were the difficulties a ba¬ 
lance to the evidence; ftill it would be wife 
D d 2 dom 
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dom to fecure the better fide of lb important 
an alternative, by a faithful difcharge of the 
duties of pur fiat ion. In' the prefent life 
it is always thought prudent and creditable, 
to take the chances in our favour ; to incline 
to-tfie fide of fafpty. Should we not take 
lopae care tp provide for the ineftimabie 
chances of -eternity! In this life too, where 
the point is doubtful, we may afteafufpend 
pur judgment without mifchief car danger; 
■where we know not how to aft right, we may 
f«fufe to aft,at all. ; But bn the queftion of 
revelation a decifion muft be made. We are 
pot permitted to take a middle courle between 
faith and infidelity, between-duty and difobe* 
-dience. ■ The Creator will not ihare his bo? 
nour with his-creatures: we cannot divide 
our fervices between God and Mammon,. 1 
\ m ' . . . * 

_ If again we rejeft. the Chriltian revelation, 
we are launched into an ocean of uncertainty 
both in principle and praftice; with no com? 
pafs to direft, no friendly ftar to guide us to 
the haven of fatisfaftion or lafety. Philolbphy 
cannot inform us whence we came; or 
whither we are appointed to go. It leave! 
us jo comfort or torment each other for a lea? 

fon. 
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Son, to enjoy or fuffer, as it may happen* 
and , erelong to . bow beneath the Stroke of 
death; of which.it can tellius neither the 
cdufe, the manner,: nor the end. But reve¬ 
lation offers a Solution .of, all thefe difficulties; 
ahght to guid^.ionr fteps through this laby¬ 
rinth; ofr darkndfs. It; points out both the 
caurfe we ought to purfue, and. abundant mo- 
fives.to pugfiieii. Of our, duty it has pro¬ 
claimed the nature and the end, the per-r 
formance and the recompence. Revelation 
hasL furailhed; the proper obje£t of faith, and 
confidence ito hope: it has fupplied alle? 
viatiem to misfortune, and consolation even 
in. death ; for it,has, promifed to virtue fiip- 
pert and reward.. Had ■ Cicero been acquaints 
eid withthedo&rines of Christianity, he would 
not have maintained, that he was the only 
wife man, who had extinguished his paffionsi 
and had Brutus known them, he would not- 
have pronouced virtue to be only a Shadow. 

What is the thief good of man, was a quef- 
tion which the philofophers of antiquity in- 
ceffantly difeuffed, -but were never able to de¬ 
termine. In the Indulgence of their fenfes 
they found not gratification adequate to their 
9 capacities: 
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capacities: and the exercife of virtue was 
cxpofed to difficulties aid vexations, of 
which they could not perceive the caufe ear 
the advantage. Whether they chofe a public 
or a private ftation; an a&ive ora contempts* 
tivelife; they wereftill dilappointed of the 
happinefs, for which they believed man to 
be formed, and which they ‘felt that he de¬ 
fir ed. Where it was to be-fotmdy of why it 
was with-held, they were equally tunable to 
dtfcover. By revelation the qhettion is de 4 
bided, and the perplexity removed. The 
practice-of virtue is the talk appointed foriis; 
its difficulties are our probation ; and its re- 
Wj&ttl our greateft good. To promote the 
happinefs of others inofder to fecure ouroWBj 

at once the eftenceof ourduty andtheeud; 
Thife is at prefeat asiobje&of defire adequate 
to our capacities, and will hereafter bean 
adequate gratification; •' 

« j - - * i » 

But when philofbphy teaches infidelity, it 
ftrinks (fill further from a' companion with 
the Chrif&aft revelatiqn. Chriftianity every 
way exalts human nature; while ^by ififidev' 
lity it is every way degraded and debafetL Infi¬ 
delity letsloofe the worft paffiprfsof the heart'; , 

• 4 > V all 
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aU that corrupt the individual* and diflu rb 
the peace of fociety. But Chrijlialnity points 
our affeftions to their proper obje£te, and con¬ 
fines them, within, fuch bounds* as would at 
once fecure the interests, of thofe about us* 
and the tranquillity of our minds. Infidelity 
would fink us nearly to a level with thebeajls 
that Jierijk ; and Chriflianity exalts us to the 
fociety-of angels of light. Infidelity limits 
our enjoyments and our profpe&s to a few 
years of precarious life on earth, and its flill 
more precarious pkafures; while Chriflianity 
teaches us to afpire to glory and immortality 
in heaven. Infidelity leaves us the ions' of 
finful men; an d Chriflianity makes us by 
adoption the fons of God. 

It is another important recommendation of 
the gofpel, that it has placed our duty upon 
an explicit and intelligible bafis; the will and 
word of God. In the precepts of Chriflianity 
this principle is every where implied or ex* 
preffed ? either dire&ly affigned, or recog- 
nifed as already known. We need ndt there* 
fore now engage in any intricate difquifitions 
oq the laws of nature and right reafon; on 
$9 love of virtue for its own fake; or a con- 
- - duft 
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du£l agreeable to the fitnefs of things. We 
need not perplex ourfelves with.deep and un¬ 
availing refearches into the foundation of the 
rule of right; the ftandard of truth; or, the 
origin of obligation. God himfelf has conde- 
lcended to be our inftru&or. His commands 
are the rule of right; his authority is obliga¬ 
tion ; and the fen&ion oyr own good. Obe¬ 
dience is virtue, and difobedience fin. The 
former enfures his approbation, and our own 
happinefs; and the latter incurs his difplea- 
fure, and our punifhment* 

Of the Deity too revelation, and revelation 
only, has vindicated the nature and perfec¬ 
tions. It has not only afferted the exigence 
of his moral attributes; but fhewn their con- 
fiftency with the vifible fyftem of the world, 
and the prefent circumftances of mankind. 
Of thefe infidelity could give no fatisfa$:ory 
account. It afcribed them to a fortuitous 
concourfe of atoms; to a blind and capricious 
chance; or to a fixed and rcfiftlefs fatej^to 
principles it could not explain; to names that 
had no meaning. Revelation has fhew^ ^at 
the end of our creation was .our owm happi¬ 
nefs ; and has afligned the xauf?Sj^ v^hy^ffits 

happinefs 
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happinefs is not immediately and urtiverfally 
obtained. It has explained how dilobedience 
to the laws of God is confident with his pro¬ 
vidence and juftice; how the exigence of 
physical evil may be reconciled to his good- 
nefs; our imperfections to his wifdom; and 
our fufferings to his mercy. It has taught us 
refignation to the divine will on rational and 
intelligible principles; and reconciled chear- 
•fulnefs in obedience with the feeming feve- 
rity of our talk. It is thus that the gofpel 
has made the prefent condition of man and 
the vifible fyftem of creation bear teftimony 
to its own truth and authenticity. It has 
eftablifhed itfelf upon a bafis, which true phi- 
lofophy could not have difcovered; and againft 
which, we are affined, falfe philofophy fliall 
not prevail. 

If, however, doubts are ftill entertained, 
and objections continue to be urged; each 
fhould be confidered as an additional incite¬ 
ment to our zeal and diligence in the caufe. 
The ignorance and vices of one part of man¬ 
kind give exercife and value to the wifdom 
and virtues of the reft. And while providence 
permits the influence of the’ gofpel to be only 
£ e partial 
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partial and knpPrfed, he feems to intend it 
as an opportunity for us to perform, the moft 
important duties; to enhance our own merit. 
If Chriftianity is not yet univer&lly known, 
or not duly obeyed ; it is incumbent Upon Us 
to endeavour to propagate its doctrines by our 
inftru&ion, and to give effect to its precepts by 
pur example. One of the nobleft inftances of 
virtue is, to make others virtuous: one of the 
beft exertions of benevolence is, to teach men 
to believe and to obey the gofpel. And to 
this du^y, as to every other, is announced 
the recommence of reward. To the apoftles, 
as firll in dignity and defcrt amongft the 
teachers of Chriftianity, it was promifed, that 
they fhould fit on twelve thrones , judging the 
twelve tribes of Ifrael: and for the encourage* 
ment of all others, the prophet has aifored us, 
that they that be wifeJhall fhine as the brightnefs 
if the firmament ; and they that turn many to 
righieoufitefisy as thefiarsfor ever and ever . 


Finally and above all, the great end and 
aim of Chriftiaaity is not Speculation, but 
pra&ice; not controveriy, but peacei k? is 
not fo much the purfuit of icience, as of vir¬ 
tue; it is obedience,, as well as faith. The 
glorious fcheme of man’s redemption was not 

SOipmu* 
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corartiUnifcated to us merely to excite our ad- 
tAirStion, and to fhew its fuperiorityover rea- 
lbft aftd philofophy; but to teach us our duty, 
aftd to regulate our fentiments and conduft. 
Futurity is not a laftd of Fancy and fiflion; in 
which we have no further concern than to 
atnufe our leifure or delight our inttaginatioh 
with its beauties; but it is the lot of our in¬ 
heritance, the country of our hope. Chrift 
Jefus is not the creature of poetry, or the 
hero of a romance; on whofe character and 
actions we need only exercife our critical fa- 
gacity, and fhew our dexterity in argument; 
but he is the author andfnifier of our faith , 
the example of our morals, and the propitia¬ 
tion for ourfens . The pofleffion of knowledge 
fuperior to the acquHitions of the fages of an¬ 
tiquity will only expofe us to a feverer fen- 
tence, unlefs we attain to luperior merit. 
If our rifrkteoufnefs do not exceed the righteouf- 
nefs of tne Pagans, they will rife up in judg¬ 
ment againfe us, and will condemn us. To hear 
and to believe the gofpel has little ufe or 
value, but as the foundation and the princi¬ 
ple of religious and moral duties. Faith 
without works is dead. It is only by our 
prayers and our alms together, by piety united 

. withi 
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. with charity, that we can render ourfelves 
acceptable to our God. And do thou, Oh 
Lord, who haft caufed all holy fcriptures to be 
written for bur learning , grant that we may in 
fuck wife hear them , ready marky learny and 
inwardly digefl them ;, 'that by patience and 
comfort of thy holy wordy we may embracey 
and ever holdf a ft\ the bleffed hope of ever loft¬ 
ing life ; which thou haft given us in our Sa¬ 
viour Jefus Chrift. Amen. 


FINIS. 
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